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WAR BIRDS REFUEL ON TROPICAL AIR STRIP—Beyond the 
peaceful, tropical scene shown here lie Japanese strong- 
holds, their outer strength shattered by perpetual bombing. 
Here on this lush Espiritu Santo Island in the New Hebrides, 
come these U. S. Navy Mitchell Bombers to refuel before 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 
taking up the endless and crushing assault again. And as 
they refuel, sister ships are soaring in for the attack. To 
this island and hundreds of others like it. there pours in a 
perpetual stream the high octane gasoline and oil products 
which perpetuates the assault 





Nation's Marketers Reveal Equipment Needs in NPN Survey 


This week NPN “wraps up” in one package the results 
of a nationwide survey which was made to give PAW 
and the War Production Board an accurate summary of 
immediate equipment requirements. (See p. 14.) The 
story this survey tells was written by 1035 executives of 
that many oil distributing companies, the men who are 
ready to sign the orders when the material is available. 

It verifies the findings of on-the-spot surveys con- 
ducted by NPN staff members in the Middle West, the 


Atlantic Seaboard, and the South Central territories. It 
proves that the immediate requirements are huge; that 
the need for release as quickly as possible of certain 
equipment and material is vital. 

This and previous market surveys (see NPN Aug. 16, 
p. 19; Aug. 23, p. 15; Aug. 30, p. 17; Sept. 6, p. 18; 
Sept. 13, p. 14) give a three-pronged picture to manage- 
ment, manufacturers and governmental agencies con- 
cerned as to what the industry is up against. 
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A Soldier on Guard . . . whether it be on an island 
in the far flung Pacific or any other theatre of war, 
Guard Duty still is one of the most serious and 
most important jobs of a soldier. The lives of sol- 
diers and officers depend on his vigilance. 





Morrison Bros. Vent Valves stand on guard over 





BUY STII your bulk storage tanks and their precious con- | 
tents — day and night —through summerand | 
MORE BOND: n winter — heat and cold — filling or | 






discharging. They guard your equip- 
ment against excessive pressure or 
q vacuum. 


Fig. 148 


MORRISON BROS. COM PANY 


OIL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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| | ONG before the infamous event at Pearl Harbor, 

| Republic was gaining an impressive reputation as 
one of the leading and most progressive independent 
Oil Companies in the world. 


> 


| Because of the tremendous demands of the war for top- 
P| quality Aviation Fuel we have greatly increased our 
. production, transportation and marketing capacities. 
| The new catalytic cracker at our 100 Octane Aviation 
, Gasoline Plant in Texas City marked the beginning of 
a new era for our organization. 





: Post-war Republic will be stronger and greater than ever. 

Complete plans have been formulated to build more 

business for our dealers and marketers. In planning your 

post-war business inquire about tying-up with Republic 
. . because... 


REPUELICE GOING PLACES 


REPUBLIC OIL COMPANY 
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Benedum Trees Building \ am. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Heads Dist. 2 Crude 


FINDING SUFFICIENT CRUDE 
and distributing it fairly in order to 
keep all Dist. 2 refineries operating to 
the best advantage in fulfilling war 
contracts and maintaining civilian 
supplies of all petroleum products at 
the utmost maximum possible is one 
of the most—if not the most—difficult 
problem any industry committee in 
the Middle West has had to tussle 
with. Shortage of crude has plagued 
the industry in Dist. 2 since the be- 
ginning of the war for there has con- 
stantly been more overall refining ca- 
pacity in the area than crude to run. 

To Reid Brazell, president and 
general manager of Leonard Re- 
fineries at Alma, Mich., and his Crude 
Oil Supply and Technical subcom- 
mittees went the job of searching 
Mother Hubbard’s crude oil cupboard. 
Compliments from both PAW and the 
industry at large are frequently heard 
approving the manner in which this 
job has been handled. The plan was 
entirely on a voluntary crude sharing 
basis between the “haves and have- 
nots” until last month when some of 
the contributors to the crude pool 
asked that the program be put on a 
monthly PAW directive as protec- 
tion against anti-trust. 

As chairman of the two subcommit- 
tees, Mr. Brazell has a lot of oil in- 
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Reid Brazell . . . 


Supply Committee 


dustry experience upon which to 
lean for a man of only 39, for he was 
born at Lamont, Okla., in the famous 
old Cherokee Strip, now oil country, 
on July 17, 1905. He comes of Irish- 
French stock and learned readin’, 
‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic in a country 
grade school, followed by graduation 
in the Lamont high school and the 
University of Oklahoma. Majoring in 
chemistry, he came out with an A.B. 
degree in 1927, obtained a year’s ex- 
perience as a chemist in Continental 
Oil Co.’s laboratory in Sapulpa and 
moved out into the plant to learn vari- 
ous phases of refining. 

Early in 1929, he was transferred 
to the same company’s refinery at Ar- 
tesia, N. M., as assistant superintend- 
ent. Leaving in 1930, he went to Can- 
ton, O., in the same capacity with 
Alleghany Arrow Oil Co. By end ot 
the year he was superintendent and 
in 1934 was made general manager 
of operation. He joined Leonard at 
Alma in 1936, and the following year 
moved up from manager of refinery 
operations to vice president and gen- 
eral manager. He was elected presi- 
dent last December and continues as 
general manager. 

In addition to being chairman of 
the crude and technical subcommit- 
tees, Mr. Brazell is a member of the 


refining committee, supply and trans- 
portation committee and temporary 
supply subcommittee. 

Like most industry men, however, 
he is looking forward to a victory let 
up in the struggle for supplies and 
a return to’ peacetime pursuits, which 
for him includes hobbies like golf 
and pheasant, partridge and duck 
hunting. He has always taken a keen 
interest in civic matters in his home 
town, like the Community Council, 
which he organized. He is a past 
president of Chamber of Commerce, 
a Rotarian, an Elk and a 32d deg. 
Mason. He and Miss Ruby Hines of 
Monett, Mo., were married in 1929. 
They have one son, James—or “Jim”— 
10 years old. 
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BULLETINS 


E. L. HUGHES RESIGNS 


CHICAGO—E, L. Hughes, director of 
distribution and marketing for PAW 
Dist. 2 since Nov. 25, 1942, has resigned. 
On Sept. 23 he will resume his place in 
the industry as president of the Hughes 
Oil Co., of Chicago. The firm distrib- 
utes fuel oil in the Midwest. It is under- 
stood that Harry W. Nankervis, now 
PAW Dist. 2 manpower counsellor, will 
succeed Mr. Hughes in marketing, 
though Deputy PAW Davies has not yet 
officially accepted the resignation of the 
latter. 


RECONVERSION IN DIST. 2 


CHICAGO—PAW Dist. 2 now has full 
authority to approve reconversions from 
coal to fuel oil in the 15 Middle Western 
states without referring them to Wash- 
ington, it was disclosed Sept. 19. J. D. 
Collins, PAW director in charge of Dist. 
1 has similar authority, which was 
granted in a joint letter by Deputy PAW 
Davies to the district directors. 
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Hint October Premium Cut to 105,000 b/d 





Measures in Making to Limit Refineries to 25% on Basis of 
Six-Month Period—Slightly Less in West Coast District 


By Herbert A. Yocom 
Chief NPN Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Measures were in 
the making this week at PAW which, if 
taken, will dry up the flow of premium 
gasoline through service station outlets 
to a mere trickle of 105,000 b/d during 
October. 

As an inevitable outgrowth, apparent- 
ly, of the increasing military require- 
ments for tetraethyl lead, PAW was can- 
templating slashing refinery yields of 
premium as follows: 

In dists. 1, 2, 3 and 4, to an amount 
equivalent to 25 per cent of the quantity 
each individual refiner produced in the 
six-month base period, October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1943, and January, Feb- 
ruary, March, 1944. 


Cutback for One Month 


In dist. 5, to an amount equivalent 
to 22% per cent of the amount each re- 
finery produced in the three-month base 
period, March, April and May, 1944. 

Final decision as to the actual cut had 
not been made at NPN press time, but 
the expectation was that the action would 
come before the week ended and that it 
would be substantially in accord with 
what is reported above. 

While the effect of such a cutback 
would be to reduce the quantity of prem- 
ium available for civilian consumption 
to only 105,000 b/d, refiners would be 
permitted to overrun individual quotas 
by whatever amount of premium they 
sell to the army and navy. Net result 
would be to allow refiners to manufac- 


ture between 140,000 and 150,000 b/d 
of premium, compared with a present 
daily output of 210,000 bbls. and a June 
output in excess of 400,000 b/d. 

PAW’s reason for confining cutback to 
the single month of October is to be 
found in its hope that the situation with 
respect to military demand for ethyl 
fluid will be cleared up at that time by 
ending of the German war. If not, then 
it would be an easy matter to extend 
controls through November and so on. 

Because cutback will be imposed only 
at the refinery level, responsibility for 
channeling supply to essential users will 
fall to the industry. It is PAW’s atti- 
tude, in this connection, that if premium 
were to be banned at service stations, 
long-distance over-the-road haulers would 
find it extremely difficult to get the 
product, also, that to channel supply so 
that would be available only at bulk 
plants would constitute discrimination 
against service stations, particularly the 
independents. 

Thus, PAW will be preserving the sta- 
tus quo, inasmuch as industry will be 
carrying on in the same fashion as now, 
although the reduction in amount of 
premium available will compound the 
present distribution difficulties. 

According to PAW estimates, the ab- 
solute minimum requirements of vehicles 
that must have premium ranges between 
75,000 and 80,000 b/d, which means 
that the amount available for distribu- 
tion to other than essential civilian users 
will approximate only 25,000 to 30,000 
b/d. 





Bitter Fight Brews on ODT Extra ‘Gas’ Stand 


By James M. Collins 
NPN Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—If ODT in order to 
“save” automotive transportation, a t- 
tempts to hold down rations to motorists 
when a large quantity of gasoline be- 
comes available after the defeat of 
Germany, a bitter dispute between that 
agency, on the one hand, and PAW, OPA, 
ind the industry, on the other, seems 
certain to result. 

The industry’s stand in such a situation 
became crystal clear this past week. 
Following release of two reports by OWI 

one on passenger cars, the other on 
gasoline—the Petroleum Industry War 
Council took immediate note of the thinly- 
veiled hints that “A” card drivers may 
not get any more gasoline after the 
defeat of Germany, even if there is an 
ibundant supply. 

Tip-off that ODT is serious about “con- 
serving” the nation’s passenger cars, 
came in the OWI report on the passenger 
car situation, in which Charles Dearing, 
director of ODT’s division of review and 
special studies, was quoted as saying: 
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“It is absolutely necessary to keep all 
the factors of private car operation— 
gasoline, tires, repair parts—substantially 
in balance, in order to maintain the es- 
sential mileage of automobile use. The 
margin of safety in the supply of cars 
is so narrow that we cannot afford to 
gamble.” 


Foresees Closed Refineries 


The P.I.W.C. was expected momen- 
tarily this week to take action in direct 
opposition to the idea advanced in the 
iwo..reports that “A” card drivers might 
not get the gasoline that will become 
available. The reports were called to 
the council’s attention by B. L. Majewski, 
chairman of the national marketing com- 
mittee, who told NPN that if fuel was 


withheld from motorists in the face of — 


an adequate supply, the industry econ- 
omy “would be shaken to its founda- 
tions.” 

Mr. Majewski envisaged development 
of a situation in which refineries, being 
unable to dispose of fuel, would have 


(Continued on p. 8) 
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ODT Withdrawing from 
"Gas' Ration Task 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A part of the com- 
mercial motor vehicle gasoline rationing 
functions now exercised by ODT are in 
the process of being transferred to OPA, 
it was announced this week by ODT 
Director J. Monroe Johnson. 

According to transportation agency 
spokesmen, the transfer is not an out- 
growth of the recent Cleveland scandal 
which led to criticism in Congress and 
elsewhere of the ODT-OPA rationing 
setup. ODT “took care of that matter 
in the field,” NPN was told. 

Explaining reason for shift, Col. John- 
son said “present conditions require that 
the ODT regional highway organization 
direct a greater amount of attention 
and effort to the transportation phases 
of the ODT program, rather than the 
detailed work of gasoline.” 

“After almost two years, review of 
gasoline allotments to commercial motor 
vehicles operators,” he added, “present 
certifications reflect the general needs 
of the industry. The majority of present 
changes in gasoline allotments result from 


(Continued on p. 55) 





ODT Disclaims Report 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — A formal dis- 
claimer of responsibility for or con- 
nection with the controversial OWI 
reports on gasoline and passenger cars 
has been entered by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, NPN learned 
late Tuesday on the best of authority. 
The unusual action was taken by 
ODT Director Johnson in a letter to 
OWI Director Davis in which he 
protested that, despite repeated speci- 
fic and strenuous ODT objections to 
the “conflicting and confusing nature” 
of the material assembled by OWI, 
that agency had largely ignored ODT’s 
views in publishing the reports. 
Despite Mr. Johnson’s disclaimer, 
NPN was told at OWI that both re- 
ports had been submitted to all in- 
terested government agencies, includ- 
ing ODT, for clearance “in the usual 
manner” and that OWI had not been 
aware of any dissatisfaction on the 


part of ODT. 























With Warren Platt: The Fire on the Hearth in Northern France 


NPN’s Editor Spends an Evening with a Pipe Line Crew 
Who Tell of Frightfulnecs of German Bombs 


By Warren C. Platt 

AT: THE FAR END WITH THE 
PIPELINE CREW-—Said the colonel, 
when only a handful of us remained at 
the dinner table in the vast but chill 
and darkening dining room of the large 
French house (the 
colonel commands 
a regiment of en- 
gineers that is laying 
pipe line from the 
channel to up front) 
— said he: “The 
worst scared I’ve 
ever been Was when 
word came to me at 
Cherbourg, just after 
it fell, that there 
were a couple of 
mines in that huge 
cavern the French 
had cut in the hill 
at the end of the tunnel. 





Mr. Platt 


“Well—there was nothing to do but 
go in after them and that was our job 
as engineers. With an expert from 
a mine-searching company and the bat- 
talion major, we walked with our pocket 
flash lamps just stabbing in the dark 
and the loose slabs of concrete banging 
under our feet as if the next would set off 
a German bomb. Way back under that 
hill in perfectly good condition, were 
two bombs. 

“ “What kind are they?’ I asked. 

“ “Either the kind that go off when 
you pick them up or they are time- 
bombs already set to go off, but we 
can’t do anything with them in here, 
said the expert. 


“So we picked them up and started 
back those long, long 700 yards. They 
did not go off, obviously, when we 
picked them up—but when would they? 
‘There’s no telling when,’ said the ex- 
pert. 

“Part way to the sunshine and safety, 
a Frenchman came running to say there 
were other bombs in a side chamber. 
So we put down the two we had and 
then had to wait for the Frenchman to 
get the key to the big iron door. There 
was time to think of all the army’s 
warnings and instructions about booby 
traps—when you pick them up, when 
vou snap on a light, when you turn a 
key, when you open a door. 


“We turned the key—we pulled the 
and so 





door open—oh, ever so slowly 
gently—because—you know— 


“I never was so scared in my life. 
But the door opened peacefully. There 
were a couple of bombs inside, like 
the ones we were carrying. 


“ ‘They can be either kind,’ said the 
expert. 

“__So—we vicked them uv also— 
the major—the expert—the Frenchman 
and myself—and we finally passed out 
of that long, black tunnel and into the 
sunlight and set those things down in 
a safe spot. 


“The experts took them apart in ap- 
But after going through 
all those mine fields on the beaches and 
around Cherbourg 
up more than 1200 mines there—well, 
I never was so scared in all my life ner 
can I be more so again, as in that long, 


proved style. 





and our boys cleaned 


long, black, cold tunnel that should 
have been filled with all kinds of -trick 
mines ready to explode.” 
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Said the young captain, a petroleum 
engineer, former oil field worker and 
now helping to lay the pipe lines over 
here. 

“Those bombs and mines and that straf- 
ing are the mose devilish things, the 
most fiendish things, the most God- 
awful things. With the bombs and some- 
times with the strafing you may have 
a chance to jump into a foxhole—but 
the mines—you haven’t a chance. 
“And they injure and kill so horribly 
and they wreck your mind as you 
watch. 





“There are those ‘S’ mines that spring 
out of the ground when you step on 
something—what?—you never know— 
just a little something—no more than a 
pebble or a twig. They come up like 
a jack-in-the-box, waist or chest high and 
in seconds to the fraction they go off right 
there at your chest—no time for any- 
thing—no warning—nothing you = can 
do. 

“Colonel, do you remember the man 
in that group of four or five who grabbed 
that thing to his belly like a football 
player taking a fast pass—caught it 
right there in his arms and his stomach? 





“It tore the hell out of him—threw 
his guts all around—but the others got 
off with only one getting a slug in his 
knee. Lamed for life—but he has life. 


“And how those fellows who get those 
things writhe and shriek and squirm 
and claw with their hands and arms— 
and how they kick with their legs and 
feet. And their faces get distorted, all 
drawn every which way. Probably they 


Tank Farms Damaged by Nazis, Restored to Service by Allies 








Some of the tank farms into which the U. S. pipeline feeds, 
a pipeline carrying vital gasoline and oil to the front line 
troops in France, were destroyed by the retreating Nazis. 
U. S. engineers used the existing blastwalls and hulls as 
protection for new tanks erected on the same spot 


wre 


allied advance 





U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


Destroyed and new tanks stand side by side in a tankyard, 
somewhere in France. This is part of the pipeline system 
that carries oil and gasoline for military purposes. Efficiency 
of the pipeline crews has been a big factor in the swift 
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Prokably, it’s all a 
nervous convulsion due to the terrible 
shock, but they look and act as if they 
were suffering as no one ever suffered 
before, as no one hardly can suffer. 

“And the worst of it is, no matter 
what you are told not to do, no matter 
how futile it may be, you just can’t 
let them lie there in that awful agony. 
You just can’t do it. You just have to 
co into that weed patch to fetch them 
out, and, yet that only means more 
deaths and you know it. 


are not conscious. 


“The Germans must know the abso- 
lute mentalagony that causes a mental, 
ves, a living death.” 

The captain was twitching his own 
wands as he finished, was waving his 
ums and drawing up his feet. 
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Said the young lieutenant, likewise 
. production engineer, who had worked 
his way through school, “roughnecking”, 
ind who landed on that “messy” and 
uuch bombed and mined beach on that 
hectic “D plus 3” day: 

“Colonel, you know the man_ from 
me of our companies who got too 
curious about a dead German over in a 
iearby field at Saint Lo? 


“Three men and a medic went after 
him, through there was nothing they 
could do for him. Coming back the 
medic tripped a mine and that ended 
im but the man in front of the medic 
stopped most of it for the others. Capt. 
McCann (Oklahoma City oil man and 
head of one of the pipe line laying 
companies) yelled to the survivors to sit 
where they were while he sent in some 
mine sweepers. 

“But you can’t fight them.” 


We sat silent in the dark made by 
the orderly banging the black-out steel 
shutters. There have been no raids here 
for a long time but whatever protection 
i black house will give one, orders say 
you must have. But black houses are no 
protection from mines with their triggers 


hidden in the grass. 


g o o 


The Father, Officer and Pipeliner 


He had been fidgety for several days. 
Long months in a wet tent evidently 
had put his health below par. He dab- 
bled with his food. 

He came into his room in this large 
but unheated French house. He = said 
he was cold and he was looking for his 
field jacket. Then he rushed out, saying 
1e must have left it downstairs. 

I didn’t notice the jacket at the 

ioment. (It has been right under his 
eves.) 

But I called to him that I would start 

fire in the marbled and mirrored fire- 
ace and to come back when he got 
the jacket. 

I started a fire. It burned brightly 
ind warmly. But he didn’t return. The 
tire went down to a smoking ember and 
[ put on a small block of sawed pine. It 
nly smouldered but wouldn’t blaze. I 
kept on at my _ typewriter. 

He came rushing back, found the 
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Trestles Support Pipelines Running to Front 


‘Aq BR 





U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


Trestle bridges, such as shown above are built over rough country to carry the 
pipeline which feeds gasoline and oil to the front line troops in France 


jacket, shivered, and put it on. Said it 
was awful cold. It really wasn’t cold, 
just dark and damp, not a pleasant day 
after months of grind and many of them 
in a wet tent. He had been doing a lot 
of coughing. 

I suggested he sit and rest and got out 
an old blower but the fire would only 
glow, not burn, most of the oxygen- 
giving air leaking out a rip in the side 
of the bellows. 

He fiddled around at the far end of 
she room and then it came out. 

“Just got a letter from home today,” 
he said over his shoulder, hunched 
against his chill. “My brother-in-law 
went out, my wife wrote, some weeks 
ago. Was flying off Italy and they got 
him.” 

He fidgeted around some more and then 
jerked out. “I wish this damn war 
woutd end. God, how I wish it would 
end. You know, my son—he’s 19 and 
just graduated as a full pilot—he’s on his 
way over here right now.” 

I pushed a chair in front of the fire- 
place and again asked him to rest. As 
he sat down, the stubborn wood _ burst 
into flames, the cheery kind that fills 
a room and warms both body and soul. 

“The sun from befind the dark 
clouds,” I remarked and the flame 
brightened some more as the sun does 
the day. 

He stretched his legs and lit a ciga- 
rette and we talked of many _ things, 
but not of the war, nor of the fighting 
aviation gasoline he has been working 
early and late to get to the front for the 
young men of America, some of whom 
do not come back to their airfields, nor 


did we talk about strafing or mines that 
take out one’s guts. We just drifted 
casually away from the horrors now 
in France. 

He sat there quietly and relaxed 
for more than an hour and the fire burned 
in comforting and friendly and warming 
manner from that one small pine block— 
just as the sun. 

“You know,” he finally said; “that 
fire is mighty cheerful. Let’s go down 
to dinner now.” 

We went and the fire, which had done 
its good deed for the day, died and the 
flame vanished as I closed the door 
almost as if snuffed by a Mysterious 
Hand as if to save that pine block for 
another who might need its help. 


° ° Q 


The colonel is real and the story he 
told is true. He is Col. John L. Person, 
West Pointer and regular Army Engineer 
who took over the regiment, building 
and operating the Army pipe lines in 
Northern France since just before the fall 
of Cherbourg. 

The major, who invaded that long, 
dark tunnel for the mines, is real also. 
He is a road builder from Chillicothe, 
Ohio—Maj. Charles E. Alley, executive 
officer of the Military Pipe Line Group, 
Advance Section Communications Zone. 

The captain is real and his story, 
too is true. He is 27-year-old Capt. 
Clayton E. Bird, petroleum engineer and 
ex-roustabout in our Southwestern oil 
fields, and last with the Plymouth Oil 
Co. at Texon, Texas. 

And the lieutenant is also a_ living 
person and he told a true story. He is 





H. Smith, from the Colorado 
School of Mines, who also learned the 
oil business working for drilling crews 


Ist Lt. E. 


for Continental Oil and Standard of 
California. 

The father. He is very real and his 
story is only too true. He went out 
“on the line” the next day, his chill 
notwithstanding, to hurry the pipe line 
job that will supply “av” gas to his son 
and the sons of thousands of other 
fathers—unless “this damn ends 
right quick. 

His name? 

There are twelve million fathers and 
twelve million mothers thus concerned 
in this war. But if you cannot supply 
your own name. then use that of a neigh- 
bor down the street, 


His story was just that real. 


war 





F. D. R. Asks for Plan 
To End War Agencies 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The first official 
step toward eventual liquidation of PAW, 
OPA, ODT and all other war agencies 
was taken this week by President Roose- 
velt in ordering the Budget Bureau to 
make plans now “for adjusting the execu- 
tive branch of the government from the 
needs of war to the needs of peace.” 

While acknowledging that most of the 
planning probably will have to wait for 
execution until the end of the Japanese 
war, Mr. Roosevelt said that plans would 
have to be carefully made to accomplish 
the transition from war to peace “with a 
minimum of disorder and disruption’, 
and that this was the time to begin. 

Accordingly, he asked Budget Direc- 
tor Smith to re-examine the “programs, 
organization and staffing” of all govern- 
ment agencies and submit recommenda- 
tions for their liquidation “at the earliest 
possible date.” 

Text of Instructions 

Following is the text of the President's 
instructions to Mr. Smith, under date of 
Sept. 18: 

“Total war has required a great 
pansion of government activities, agen- 
cies, and personnel. Our success on the 
battle fronts all over the world 
witness to the effectiveness of our efforts. 

“Upon the termination of hostilities, 
we must proceed with equal vigor to 
liquidate war agencies and reconvert the 
government to peace. Some steps along 
these lines may be taken when the fight- 
ing ends in Europe. The transition from 
war to peace should be carried forward 
rapidly, but with a minimum of disorder 
and disruption. Only careful planning 
can achieve this goal. 

“This is the time to do the planning, 
although the war—even in Europe—is 
not over. Most of the planning will 
probably have to wait for execution un- 
til the Japs have surrendered—and there 
is no way of telling when that will hap- 
pen. But the plans should be ready. 

“In order that I may most effectively 
fulfill my responsibilities as chief execu- 
tive in the demobilization period and 
may present appropriate 


€k- 


bears 


recommenda- 
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LONDON—If you have not writ- 
ten your old employes with the armed 
forces that you want them back, you 
might well consider doing so. Some 
of them, at least, are worrying about 
finding jobs, let alone their old ones, 
when they get back. Reports of “gen- 
eral unemployment” and “big shut- 
downs” seem to have gotten abroad, 
at least so far as a limited inquiry 
can develop. 

So far, I have been able to trace 
only two oil companies, and no other 
companies at all, for that matter, who 
have written their employes about 
postwar jobs. One of these oil com- 
panies seems to have phrased its cir- 
cular letter so that some of its former 
men got the impression that if they 
answered the letter they would be so 
pledging themselves to return to their 
old company as to possibly lay them- 
open to unfriendly 
should investigation ever come, that 
they were so committed to their com- 
panies that they could not be fair 
in their present important administra- 
tive jobs. 

Whether their fear is justified or 
not, the writer cannot say as he did 
not see the letter. But the men, in 
instances, did not answer it. 
Their fear also shows the fear of an 
investigation of the oil industry, re- 
gardless of its 


sels es charges, 


these 


fairness, 
even to oil men over here. 

The other oil that 
letters to its soldier employes is the 
Pure Oil Co. The letters were individ- 
ually addressed, individually typed 
and signed by Henry M. Dawes, presi- 
dent. They expressed a friendly and 
personal interest in the recipient’s wel 
fare and assured him that the com- 
pany was looking forward to his re- 
turn and would have a job ready for 
him. The letter pleased the recip- 
ients mightily, even though some of 
them debated if it were possible for 
President Dawes to get out enough 
personal letters to write one to every 


permeates 


company sent 





Let Employes Know You Want Them Back 


former employe. Even granted that it 
was a general letter, the recipients 
were well pleased. 

Former employers could remember 
that English papers print but a scant 
half column of news from the United 
States—boiled down. Being pub- 
lished for English citizens, obviously 
the details of any prospective postwar 
employment problem are not much 
discussed. But no matter what the 
English papers print, it is hard for 
the average soldier to get hold of a 
copy if he wanted to because 
editions are held down because of the 
great scarcity of paper. The soldiers’ 
paper, the Stars & Stripes, does an in- 
teresting job of reporting news from 
home but it too must stick to bulletins 
and_ short 
cussion by it of prospective postwar 


even 


stories. Besides, any dis- 
employment might be considered as 
taking up a controversial subject. 

It would seem that employers, in 
writing their former men, could give a 
fair analysis of the job situation. They 
could point out that at least a large 
number of 
expect to 
comes, in fact, are leaving their jobs 


women War» workers do 


not continue when peace 
now; that another large group came 
up from the South 
the high wages and probably will re- 


turn when those wages are no longer 


only because of 


paid because in peace times they are 
not competent to hold jobs under real 
competitive conditions. Also, 
likewise interested in 
only high wages in war plants, will 


many 
war workers 
return to the farms where a living is 
assured them. 

Amid all the lurid headlines and 
talk of “postwar unemployemnt” it 
would seem that an early clear and 
fair analysis would be much in order. 
At all events your former employes are 
entitled to hear from you and to be 
assured that the oil companies want 
them back will have jobs for 
those who are capable of filling them. 


—W.C.P. 


and 








tions to the Congress on the reconversion 
of the government agencies, I am ask- 
ing you to re-examine the programs, 01 
ganization, and staffing of government 
agencies and submit to me at the earliest 
possible date recommendations for ad- 
justing the executive branch of the 
government from the needs of war to the 
needs of peace. 

“Such recommendations should — in- 
clude plans for (1) the liquidation of 
war agencies and the reassignment of 
such permanent or continuing functions 
as they possess; (2) the reduction of 
government personnel to a peace footing, 
and (3) the simplification and adapta- 
tion of the administrative structure to 
peacetime requirements. 

“In general, recommendations should 
include the methods for effecting the 
proposed changes and the appropriate 


Immediate at- 
tention should be focused on the adjust- 
needed the 
the war in Europe.” 


timing of these changes. 


ments upon termination of 





Jones of Cities Service To 
Head Dist. 1 Committee 


WASHINGTON—Elevation of W. Al- 
ton Jones, president of Cities Service, to 
chairmanship of Dist. 1 general commit- 
tee was announced this week by PAW 
Ickes. 

Mr. Jones was described by Mr. Ickes 
as the “logical choice” to succeed the 
late John A. Brown. 

A. Jacobsen, president of Amerada Pe- 
troleum Corp., succeeded Mr. Brown as 
chairman of P.I.W.C.’s National Oil Policy 
committee. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
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Universal Oil Is Gift 
Of Major Companies 
To Chemical Society 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—The American Chemi- 
cal Society has become full owner of 
Universal Oil Products Co., from which 
it will obtain an estimated annual income 
of $1,000,000 to be used for petroleum 
research, it was announced here on Sept. 
13 by Dr. Thomas Midgley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the society, at its annual dinner. 

Transfer of ownership was the result 
f a gift from the major oil companies 
which were co-owners of Universal, in- 
cluding Phillips Petroleum Corp., Shell 
Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.) and The Texas Co. 

Dr. Midgley estimated the value of 
Universal Oil at between ten and fifteen 
nillion dollars. The gift was made with 
the provision that the entire income shall 
be used by the society at its discretion 
for research in the fields of science rela- 
ting to the oil industry. Universal Oil 
s the holder, among many other patents, 
of the Dubbs process for cracking oil. 

The gift gives the society the largest 
trust fund ever put in its care and will 
nultiply by ten the funds available to 
t for research, Dr. Midgley revealed. 

“The owners of Universal Oil Products 
Co.,” Dr. Midgley said, “have offered 
to give all stock and securities of the 
company to the society. The board of 
directors of the Society has accepted 
the offer in principle, and has appointed 

special committee to complete final 
ar tails.” 


Public Will Benefit 


In announcing that the income will be 
used on oil research, Dr. Midgley added 
that “results of the research will be 
published and will be available to the 
public without payment. The donors 
will have no right to such results greater 
than those of the public at large.” 

The company will be maintained intact, 
ind its licensees will continue to enjoy 
use of its patents. 

In Chicago, J. D. Alther, acting presi- 
dent of U. O. P., denied a statement 
carried in Sept. 13 NPN quoting him 
to the effect that the large oil companies, 
prior to the decision to donate their 
tock to the society, had been considering 
the “dissolution” of U. O. P. 

“The Universal organization,” said Mr. 
\lther, “has been assured that no plan 
vill be adopted involving its dissolution 

or will any action be taken that will af- 
ct the welfare of the company which 

ill continue with its research and de- 

elopment efforts and continue to render 

e same service to the refining industry, 

specially its licensees who number ap- 
roximately 100. In other words, there 
no intention to jeopardize the existence 
the company nor the services it ren- 


ers 


t 


“The U. O. P. organization is presently 
levoting its entire efforts to a large part 
{ the aviation gasoline program which 
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comes under its jurisdiction and super- 
vision. This program involves six basic 
processes developed by Universal of 
which there are approximately 75  in- 
stallations in successful operation in 
the many different refineries scattered 
throughout the nation.” 


DEATHS 
B. W. Hanson 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—B,. W. Hanson, manager 
of the Tire, Battery and Accessory De- 
partment of the Pure Oil Co., died sud- 
denly here this week at the De Witt 
Hotel, where he had made his home since 
coming to Chicago in 1939. Death was 
a result of a heart attack. Mr. Hanson 
was president of the T.B.A. Executive 
Group in 1943 and was still a member at 
the time of his death. He leaves his 
wife, a daughter, and both of his parents. 


Louis H. Benner 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Louis H. Benner, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., died here on 
Sept. 9 after_a long illness. He was 60 
years old. Mr. Benner started his career 
in the oil industry in 1907 with the 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky and in 
1911 he became head of the traffic de- 
partment of the old Standard Oil Co. of 
New York. 


Gulf Buys 50 Shell Stations 
In Up-State New York 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Shell Oil Co., Inc. an- 
nounced last week that it had sold ap- 
proximately 50 of its service stations in 
the Ithaca-Binghamton-Elmira area of 
New York State. At the same time it 
was revealed that Gulf Oil Corp. has 
purchased the 50 stations disposed of by 
Shell and will expand its marketing activ- 
ities in that territory. 

S. A. Flint, division manager of 
Shell’s Albany division, said that Shell’s 
withdrawal from the Ithaca area con- 
stitutes an effort to obtain a more econ- 
omical transportation and_ distribution 
set-up. 

“The sale of these properties will not 
in any way affect the distribution of 
Shell products in other parts of New 
York,” Mr. Flint said. “In fact the com- 
pany plans to expand in other territories 
in the State.” 

Mr. Flint said that Shell was withdraw- 
ing from certain territories, of which this 
is one, in order to consolidate more 
strongly its position in other territories 
in which transportation and distribution 
facilities are such that more efficient and 
economical means of operation can be 
obtained. 

Gulf Oil began operation of the former 
Shell stations Sept. 1. It was not an- 
nounced whether or not Gulf plans to 
make further acquisitions of this charac- 
ter. 





Jennings Socony President; Sheets Is Chairman 





Mr. Sheets 


Mr. Jennings 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Directors of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., on Sept. 14 
elected B. Brewster Jennings as president 
of the company and chairman of its 
executive committee to succeed John A. 
Brown who died on Sept. 9. At the 
same time Harold F. Sheets, vice-presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the board 
of directors, a post that had been vacant 
since 1935. 

Mr. Jennings has been associated with 
Socony-Vacuum and its predecessors for 
24 years. In 1936 he was named assist- 
ant to the president, and in the following 
year was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. In the latter capacity he was in 
general charge of transportation activ- 
ities. 

After his graduation from Yale in 1920, 


Mr. Jennings became a clerk in the 
marine department of Standard Oil Co. 
of New York, and later was made pur- 
chasing agent and manager of real estate 
development for that company. After 
Standard of New York and Vacuum Oil 
Co. merged in 1931 to form the present 
company, Mr. Jennings was appointed a 
director of major operating subsidiaries. 

Early in 1942 he was given a leave 
of absence to manage tanker operations 
for the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and later for the War Shipping 
Administration. He returned to Socony 
last August. 


Mr. Jennings’ family has been identi- 
fied with Standard Oil interests for al- 
most 80 years. Both his grandfathers, 
Oliver Burr Jennings and Benjamin Brew 
ster, were trustees of the Standard Oil 
trust. Mr. Jennings’ father, Oliver Gould 
Jennings, also was active in Standard 
Oil Enterprises. 


Mr. Sheets has been with the com- 
pany for 37 years, having started with 
Vacuum Oil and serving until 1924 in its 
European operations with headquarters 
at Paris. On his return to the United 
States, he was named vice chairman of 
Vacuum’s lubricating oils committee. He 
became a director in 1930 and _ vice- 
president in 1931. After the merger he 
was elected a director and was named to 
the executive committee in 1933. 





Bitter Fight Over Gasoline Rationing Foreseen 
If ODT Withholds Supply After Nazi's Defeat 


(Continued from p. 3) 
to close down for lack of storage. He 
pointed out that this would mean cur- 
tailing the output of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline. 

The Council reportedly was informed 
by a PAW official that ODT has said 
it could absorb an additional 200,000 
b/d of gasoline for allocation to civilian 
uses, provided, however, that it first 
received assurances from WPB that tires 
and parts would be available, as a result 
of cut-backs in military demands. Esti- 
mates of the amount of motor fuel that 
might become available for domestic us« 
at the end of the European conflict have 
ranged as high as 300,000 b/d. Question 
is: if 300,000 b/d does become available, 
and ODT can “absorb” only 200,000 b/d, 
what happens to the remaining 100,000 
b/d? 

OWI attempted to blueprint the situ- 
ation on gasoline as it will exist after 
Germany surrenders in the following 
words: 

“Today ‘A’ drivers receive rations suf- 
ficient to keep their cars in operating 
condition and to provide the essential 
family transportation, and the ‘C’ drivers 
already are allotted the gasoline they re- 
quire for their essential driving. 

“If more gasoline becomes available 
for civilians, it would be used to provide 
increased rations for trucks and_ buses. 
When more gasoline is available for pas- 
senger automobiles it is intended to 
equalize the ‘B’ ceiling in the different 
parts of the country. Such a move is not 
contemplated at the moment, but if at 
any time it becomes possible, it would 
not increase the rations of home-to-work- 
and-return “B’ drivers, those who ride in 
pools, OPA explained. 

“Beneficiaries would be the in-course- 
of-work-drivers who are now limited to 
business driving of 325 miles per month 
in the East; 475 miles per month in the 
Mid-West and 400 miles monthly on the 
West Coast. This mileage is computed 
on the basis of 15 miles per gallon of 
gasoline. To equalize the ‘B’ ceiling in 
the East with that in the Mid-West, 
would require approximately 13,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline per day. OPA estimates 
that approximately 50 per cent of all 
‘B’ drivers in the East already are at 
the ceiling; only some drivers in this 
group would be eligible for increased 
rations.” 

The “clincher”, as far as the “A” card 
driver is concerned, came in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“OPA calls the ‘B’ group the ‘accor- 
dion’ of the rationing system. Any 
fluctuations in the allotment of gasoline 
would initially affect this group. ‘A’s’ 
may expect no increases until all ‘B’ 
drivers are allowed rations sufficient to 
permit them to engage in the full amount 
of essential driving their business war- 
rants, and even then any increase in the 
‘A’ rations might depend on the general 


state of the automotive system of trans- 
portation.” 

Those two words, “even then”, presum- 
ably mean this: assuming that gasoline 
supplies are unlimited, a short supply 
of cars, or parts, or tires, will make it 
“absolutely necessary,” (in the words of 
Mr. Dearing of ODT), to hold gasoline 
rations in balance with whatever factor 
is short—tires, cars, or parts. 

As to the general state of automotive 
transportation, which OWI above said 
might limit increases in rations for “A” 
card drivers, the reader can decide for 
himself what the situation will be at 
the time the European war winds up 
from the following “facts”, 
embodied in a companion OWL report 
on the passenger car supply situation: 


which wert 


Scraps 4000 Cars Daily 
1. More than 4000 cars a day are 


being scrapped, going off the highways 
permanently—a total of 1,500,000 esti 
mated for 1944. 

2. The reserves of private automobiles 
now off the road are estimated at 650,000 
used cars in dealers’ hands or in storage, 
privately owned; and, as of the end of 
August, 20,000 new 1942 cars not yet 
released. 

3. At the end of 1944, the net number 
of privately owned passenger cars in 
operation is expected to be about 23,- 
750,000. Slightly offsetting the natural 
attrition decrease are a few surplus army 
cars now being resold to the public. 

4. ODT uses the figure 20,000,000 
privately owned cars in the hands olf 
“essential” drivers as the minimum that 
will keep the civilian economy operating. 
Ordinarily, a margin of 3,650,000 cars 
over this critical number might be con- 
sidered adequate, but those cars that are 
in the hands of essential drivers are 





Motor Boat Ration Cut 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — All gasoline ra- 
tions for motor boats used non-occupa- 
tionally were slashed this week by the 
OPA. 
Effective Oct. 1, 
inboard boats will be permitted two 
gallons of gasoline for each rated 


non-occupational] 


horsepower, with a maximum of 24 
Outboard motors 
will be allowed 2% gallons per horse- 
power with a maximum of 10 gallons 
in any three-month period. Inboard 
and outboard boats’ quarterly allow- 
ances previously had been 125 and 20 
gallons respectively. 

Sole exceptions to the new rule are 
certain Coast Guard Auxiliary boats 
and those operating conducted fishing 
trips, OPA said. These will continue 
to receive rations under the old form- 
ula. 


gallons quarterly. 
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receiving hardest usage, ODT said, and 
breaking down first 
As a result, a gradual concentration of 


consequently are 


good cars “in the hands of ‘non-essential 
drivers is already occurring. Except for 
the rationing-of 1942 cars, no machinery 
exists for guaranteeing that essential 
drivers will have autos.” 

Further on, in the OWI report on 
gasoline, were two very pertinent para- 
graphs describing the “duties” of the 
various agencies dealing with gasoline 
supply and rationing: 

“PAW says it allocates all the gasoline 
that is available after military and wai 
production demands are met. 

“OPA rations all the gasoline that is 
allocated.” 

Thus, ODT’s apparent plan to hold 
down rations to “save” passenger car 
transportation is in direct contravention 
of the policies of both PAW and OPA. 

From all reports, OPA wants nothing 
to do with suppressing the flow of in- 
creased gasoline supplies to civilians 
First off, OPA Chief Bowles, in talks 
with various officials, has expressed his 
rations as 
soon as possible. It is known that in 


deep desire to increase “A” 


policy discussions on the gasoline situ- 
ation with his “right hand” men, Bowles 
has queried them as to the feasibility 
of upping the lowly “A” card_ holder, 
but each time has been told that other 
problems, such as leveling off the “B” 
ceiling, rated first attention. Thus, it is 
plainly evident that the OPA Chief is 
not going to stand idly by when and if 
ODT attempts to put the “kibosh” on 
increased “A” rations after trucks, buses, 
“B” drivers, etc., have been taken care of. 

But aside from Mr, Bowles’ desire to 
increase “A” rations, if gasoline is avail- 
able, there looms the question of a 
gigantic black market if gasoline supply 
and demand are not allowed to seek their 
Observers freely predict 
that since gasoline, after the German 
defeat, must either back up into storag¢ 
or flow to the civilian market, any action 
directed towards suppressing the flow 
of gasoline to passenger car drivers will 
result in a “fiasco” on gasoline rationing. 
They say that a black market of such 


own balance. 
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proportions would immediately spring up 
that OPA couldn’t hope to catch up with 
it—ever. 

However, entirely aside from the con- 
troversial aspects of the reports issued by 
OWI, as outlined above, they contained 
many other items of interest to the indus- 
try. The following are highlights from 
the gasoline report: 


Expect No Basic Ration Change 


1. Although refineries are setting new 
records for gasoline production at levels 
above 2,000,000 b/d, about 40%, or 
some 800,000 b/d, consists of aviation, 
nilitary and other special grades of 
gasoline, and 60%, or about 1,200,000 
b/d, of grades available for civilian use. 
In contrast, U. S. refineries ‘turned out 
1,966,000 b/d in 1941—all for civilians. 

2. There is no expectation that there 
can be any “basic” changes in civilian 
gasoline rations before the end of the 
war in Europe. 

3. Civilian grade gasoline stocks hit 
a low of 37,000,000 bbl. late in November 
1943, rose to 50,500,000 bbl. on April 1, 
1944, and since then have been steadily 
moving downward. They totaled 41,- 
864,000 bbl. on Aug. 26, a drop of 
2,302,000 bbl. since July 29, an average 
reduction of 82,200 b/d. 

1. Deliveries of crude and _ products 
to Dist. 1 today run to 1,770,000: b/d 
as against 1,510,000 b/d in August 1943, 
and 1,540,000 b/d at the end of 1941, 
when tankers were carrying 95% of 
supplies. 

5. Because of the high level of pro- 
duction, cooperation of industry and 
government, and because some above- 
ground reserves still exist (though dimin- 
ishing), “there is no ground for pes- 
simism as to future restrictions in ration- 
6. It is not contemplated that the 
pleasure driving ban, which was in effect 

the summer of 1943 in the northeastern 
tates, will ever be re-established. 


Military Needs Result in Effort 


Military demands have provided an 

centive for “herculean” efforts on the 
it of industry to produce beyond the 
‘rosiest expectations” of peace-time. Mili- 
ry requirements for all petroleum prod- 
ts have increased 280% since 1941, 
id call for more than 1,000,000 b/d 
ore than was needed for military pur- 
ses at the time America entered the 
il 

8. Districts 4 and 5 were not hit as 
id as other sections until the latter 
it of last year. “The high flexibility 
f the transportation system today and 
nprovements in the production and re- 
nery systems, however, will make it 
ssible to avoid concentrated shortages 

this area.” 

9. Quantity of gasoline certified to 
rmers and other non-highway users has 
creased 50% since 1941. Trucks, buses 
id taxis demand 17% more than in 
941. 

10. The 1,250,000 b/d allocated by 
PAW during the third quarter of 1944 
r civilian use contrasts to only 250,000 
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NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—tThe ban on ex- 
change of non-highway “R” coupons 
at service stations was completely 
wiped out this week by OPA with the 
admission frankly made by the ration- 
ing agency that the chief reason for 
revocation has been the “considerable 
discrimination” which resulted be- 
tween various outlets (see NPN Sept. 
13, p. 8). 

Full text of OPA’s Sept. 18 an- 
nouncement follows: 

“Beginning Sept. 22, all gasoline 
filling stations may again accept off- 
highway ‘R’ coupons, the Office of 
Price Administration announced today. 
The prohibition against acceptance of 
these coupons by most filling stations 
(Amendment 111 to Ration Order 5C) 
has been in effect since April 1, 1944. 
Its purpose was to limit the channels 
of transfer of “R’ coupons to reduce 
their illegal use.” 

“Before it was put into effect na- 
tion-wide the plan prohibiting the ac- 





‘R' Ban Lifted, 'Discriminatory,, OPA Says 


ceptance of ‘R’ coupons by most 
filling stations was tried out for 
two months in Georgia and Florida, 
where it worked successfully. It was 
also explained at length to repre- 
sentatives of industry, agriculture and 
state tax organizations throughout the 
country. 

“In national operation, however, 
Amendment 111 has resulted in con- 
siderable discrimination between vari- 
ous retail gasoline outlets. 

“Moreover, since the plan was or- 
iginally conceived, ‘R’ coupons have 
been serially numbered. Through 
these serial numbers, coupons which 
have been diverted from non-highway 
use to unauthorized vehicle use can 
be traded directly back to the person 
who was issued the coupons. 

“Thus it has been decided to re- 
voke Amendment 111 and permit any 
retail gasoline outlet to accept ‘R’ 
coupons for non-highway use.” 

OPA’s action was taken in Amend- 
ment 150 to ROSC, effective Sept. 22. 








b/d used by civilians of all the rest of 
the United Nations. 

11. Rationing has reduced the con- 
sumption of gasoline for passenger cars 
by 57% since 1941. 

12. Gasoline rationing has been OPA’s 
worst headache, and the black market in 
coupons has been the most extensive 
against which the rationing agency has 
contended. Today, progress has been 
made, and it is believed that the amount 
of gasoline sold on the black market is 
“somewhat less” than the five percent of 
the total supply which it estimated was 
illegally dispensed earlier this year. 

13. An encouraging evidence of some 
diminution in the black market was the 
smaller gallonage of gasoline sold in 
exchange for illegal coupons, during the 
six weeks’ period ending June 1. 

Highlights of OWTI’s report on the 
passenger car situation were these: 

1. The average age of all cars on the 
road is 6.3 years, and, as of Jan. 1, 
14,000,000 cars, or over 54%, were 
seven years or older. These cars, be- 
cause of age, will require more than 
20% more work than the cars of normal 
years—20 hours per year, as contrasted 
with 16.5 hours. 

2. According to surveys of its own 
affiliated garages, the American Auto- 
mobile Assn. estimates that the number 
of repair men has dropped from 400,000 
to 206,000; that the number of cars 
cared for per shop has jumped from 222 
to 259, and per man, from 70 to 120. 

3. It is estimated that cuts in military 
production amounting possibly to as 
much as 40% would be necessary in 
order to resume the manufacture of cars 
for civilian use. “If peace were to come 
tomorrow, it would probably be several 
months before cars would be available 
for delivery.” 


Foresee German Effort 
To Dominate Aviation 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Crushed in_ battle, 
Germany nevertheless will again attempt 
to dominate Europe’s aircraft and com- 
ponent parts industry and to _ restrict 
American production, experts of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Economic Warfare 
Section warned this week. 

Testifying before the Senate Kilgore 
Committee on War Mobilization, Eco- 
nomic Warfare Chief James S. Martin 
and his assistant, James B. Adams, re- 
vealed that the Robert Bosch Corp. of 
Stuttgart, Germany, slashed American 
production of Diesel engines by exacting 
high royalties from its U. S. subsidiary, 
the American Bosch Corp. of Spring- 
field, Mass., producers of fuel injection 
equipment for aviation. 


Compelled to Pay Royalty 


By June, 1941, the U. S. Navy be- 
came alarmed over the restrictive effect 
of Robert Bosch-American Bosch agree- 
ments, Adams revealed. With its war 
program expanding, the Navy found 
American Bosch inadequate as its sole 
fuel-injector supply source. When E. C 
Magdeburger, of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships asked Donald P. Hess, American 
Bosch president for help in opening 
a “second source of supply,” Mr. Hess 
found himself “in a dilemma.” 

American Bosch, operating under an 
exclusive license from Robert Bosch, had 
no right to grant a sub-license to any 
firm and therefore felt obliged to ask 
consent of its German parent, Mr. 
Adams testified, in order to aid the Amer- 
ican defense program. 

Mr. Adams also revealed that American 





Bosch had been compelled to pay a 
five per cent royalty on fuel injection 
pumps and nozzles to the parent firm, 
raising the U. S. price of Diesel en- 
gines “three or four times above the 
cost of similar gasoline engines” and 
slashing diesel production in America. 
American Bosch failed in repeated efforts 
during 1939, to have Robert Bosch re- 
duce royalties and to permit sale of 
U. S.-manufactured equipment in coun- 
tries hostile to Germany. 

Mr. Martin told the Senate commit- 
tee that in the aircraft industry, the Ger- 
man government used “what appeared 
to be private commercial agreements to 
further its own interest and to restrict 
American production. This is particu- 
larly true in regard to the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Inc., Bendix Aircraft Corp., 
and the American Bosch Corp.” 

Abruptly terminating the American- 
Bosch-Robert-Bosch agreements, the Jus- 
tice Department’s Antitrust Division 
filed a complaint Dec. 29, 1942, charg- 
ing violation of the Sherman Act.. A 
consent decree entered the same day en- 
joined further performance of the agree- 
ments and requiring compulsory licenses 
under patents controlled by American 
Bosch. 

“There is good reason to believe,” Mr. 
Adams concluded, “that Germany will 
attempt to re-acquire domination over the 
aircraft and component parts industry in 
Europe after the conclusion of the war.” 





OPA Modifies Regulations 
For Heavy Fuel Users 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Large-volume con- 
sumers of heavy fuel oils requiring pre- 
heating now need pavy—in coupons and 
cash—only for the gallonage actually 
transferred to their tanks, adjustments 
being made to 60 deg. Fahrenheit, trad- 
ing temperature of fuel oil, OPA an- 
nounced this week. Previously made 
for dealers and primary suppliers, this 
provision now includes consumers. 

Other changes in OPA fuel oil ration- 
ing regulations were as follows: 

(1) Fuel oil coupons may not be de- 
tached from customer’s sheet in ad- 
vance of delivery; 

(2) Depositing consumers, with ration 
bank accounts, may issue checks to 
cover deliveries as late as 15 days after 
delivery, regardless of the size of their 
delivery. Previously this privilege, which 
OPA says allows time to verify quanti- 
ties delivered, was limited to depositing 
customers receiving at least a 2,000-gal- 
lon delivery. 

OPA’s action was taken in Amendment 
26 to Revised Ration Order 11—Fuel 
Oil—effective Sept. 22. 





May Ban Butane for Drilling 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—P.I1.W.C. Production 
Committee disclosed this week that PAW 
contemplates issuing an order prohibiting 
the use of butane in development well 
drilling, due to probable development of 
a butane shortage by October 1. 





(Left) Gen. Barnes... 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Maj. Gen. G. M. 
Barnes, chief of the Research and 
Development Service of the office of 
Chief of Ordnance, revealed that a 
single grade of gasoline, 80 octane, 
now is used in all motorized land and 
amphibian equipment of the Amer- 
ican armed forces, from jeeps to 
heavy tanks. 

Other specific accomplishments re- 
sulting from Ordnance-industry — co- 
operation through the Co-ordinating 
Research Council, Inc., which may 
affect the entire postwar marketing 
picture, include: 

(a) Development of a heavy-duty 
engine oil for all military vehicles in 
three viscosity grades instead of 10, 
and satisfactory for use under all 
conditions. 





Industry Advances Lauded in Ordnance Citation 





(Right) B. B. Bachman 


(b) Replacement of seven grades 
of gear oil by three. 

(c) Greases, similarly reduced in 
number of grades, which operate at 
extremes of temperature. 

(d) Development of rust preventa- 
tives, which preserve both in storage 
and shipment around the world the 
motorized equipment, engine parts, 
gun parts, and other materiel. 

These wartime accomplishments 
were revealed on the occasion of the 
presentation of the Ordnance Distin- 
guished Service Award to Co-ordinat- 
ing Research, Inc., on Sept. 14 in 
Washington. 

The council, which is sustained 
jointly by SAE and American Petro- 
leum Institute received the award at 
a banquet in the Hotel Washington. 








industry Men To Meet With OPA 
On Production Cost Problem 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A meeting between 
OPA oil price officials and industry rep- 
resentatives connected with the produc- 
tion branch is scheduled for late this 
week on the problem of establishing 
standards under which the price agency 
would grant price increases on “high-cost” 
production, NPN has learned, 

This problem, an adjunct to the stripper 
well subsidy program, has been laid over 
until the present while government offi- 
cials ironed out the kinks in the subsidy 
program. When the stripper program was 
announced in July, OPA pointed out that 
it intended to set up a procedure where- 
by high-cost production would be granted 
increases ranging up to 35c per bbl. 


Such increases will be allowed when 


the maximum price is below the average 
cost of production because of certain 
high-cost factors and when the cost of 
production is not out of proportion to the 
output obtainable. (In other words, if 
it costs $10 to produce one barrel of crude 
from a particular well, such production 
would not be eligible for price increase 
because the cost of production is “out ‘of 
proportion” to the output). 

Meanwhile, it was learned that a num- 
ber of additional stripper pools will be 
granted premium payment increases in 
next few days. Pools and respective in- 
creases will be embodied in a forthcom- 
ing order to RMPR 436. They are: all 
pools in Crawford County, Kans., 35c 
per bbl.; Kruse, Rooks County, Kans., 
25c per bbl.; Hollow-Nikkel, Harvey 
County, Kans., 20c; Brown, Crowley 
County, Kans., 25c; Geneva, Van Buren 
County, Mich., 35c; and Platter Pool, 
Osage County, Okla., 35c. 
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WLB Standing Pat on 'Above-Minimum' Hiring; 
Affirms 25% Limit, Except in 'Rare' Cases 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—NPN was informed 
this week that the War Labor Board’s 
July 6 amendment to General Order No. 
31, setting a limit of 25 per cent on 
the number of employes hired in any 
one year who may be paid at rates in 
excess of the minimum, represents ‘settled 
policy and that there is no apparent pros- 
pect of the policy being modified. 

Result is that oil companies—particu- 
larly on the production and drilling side 
—whose operations are being interfered 
with due to recruitment difficulties can 
expect relief only in “rare and unusual 
cases.” 

In such cases, NPN was told, oper- 
ators facing serious interruption of neces- 
sary operations should apply to the ap- 
propriate regional labor board for relief. 
Also, it is understood, PAW stands ready 
to assist in individual cases where critical 
war production items are involved, but 
only on a basis of a rare and unusual 
case within the meaning of the board’s 
regulations. 

Origin of the amendment was in a 
desire of WLB to check a tendency to- 
ward the inflation of wages by means of 
hiring almost all new employes at rates 
substantially in excess of the minimum 
rates approved for various job classifica- 
tions. Text of the relevant portion of 
the amendment follows: 

“Employers of 31 or more employes. 

“Restrictions on hiring employes at 
rates in excess of the minimum rate of 
the properly established rate range of 
a given job classification. 


“|. Existing establishments. An em- 
ployer shall hire employes at the mini- 
mum of the properly established rate 
range for a given job classification; pro- 
vided, however, that an employe who 
has special ability and experience may 
be hired at a rate within the range 
corresponding to such ability and experi- 
ence. But an employer may not, within a 
given year (which shall be the same 
year as the one used by the employer in 
calculating the average amount of merit 
or length of service increases given under 
Section II-C-1 of this general order) 
hire more than 25 per cent of all the 
employes hired for any job classification 
at rates in excess of the minimum of the 
properly established rate range for that 
job classification. In any job classifica- 
tion in which fewer than four employes 
are hired within the year, one employe 
who has special ability and experience 
may be hired at a rate in excess of the 
minimum rate of the properly established 
rate range. If, before the effective date 
of this amendment, an employer has 
had a plan properly in existence (as 
defined in this general order) which pro- 
vides that some percentage of employes 
in excess of 25 per cent may be hired 
at rates above the appropriate minimum 
rate, such provision may be continued in 
effect.” 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1944 


Amended order also provides that in 
the case of new business establishments, 
or new departments created within exist- 
ing business establishments, up to 50 
per cent of all employes hired for any 
job classification may be at rates in excess 
of the minimum of the properly estab- 
lished rate range for that job classification 
during the first year subsequent to the 
organization of the new establishment 
or the new department. 

Jobs paid only on a single fixed hourly 
rate are not affected by the order. Re- 
ports here that some employers in oil 
industry who have not hired employes 
at the minimum approved rates for a 
long time have indicated that the new 
requirement for hiring 75 per cent of 
all employes at the minimum rates will 
seriously interfere with recruitment pro- 
grams. While adjustments in wage ranges 
have been made in many instances with 
the approval of WLB, in many cases 
only the approved maximum wage was 
adjusted while the minimum remained 
at its old level. Accordingly, NPN was 
told, if it is found that the present mini- 
mum rates have not been used for some 
time in hiring new workers and have no 
significance for current operations, em- 
ployers should request adjustments from 
appropriate regional boards if it can be 
demonstrated that compliance with new 
requirement will lead to substantial inter- 
ference with necessary operations. In 
its order the board refers to properly 
established rate ranges. These it was 
said, may be interpreted as including rate 
ranges in effect at the time stabilization 
of wages was ordered by the board, or 
rate ranges subsequently approved by 
regional boards or the national board 
which modified those in effect at the time 
of stabilization. 

Question has been raised as to whether 





Gi Wash Day in Europe 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Gasoline cans 
and oil drums are being used by 
American soldiers in Italy and Eng- 
land to build successful washing ma- 
chines, Army Ordnance Department 
officers learned this week. 

Rigging up a washing machine in 
Italy from some old gasoline drums, 
a Washington private found business 
so heavy that he recently invented 
a small motor to operate his equip- 
ment. 

Variety is the keynote of another 
GI washinig machine constructed by 
a staff sergeant and a corporal in 
England. It consists of an old oil drum, 
some jeep parts, a one-lung com- 
pressor motor and a field range to 
heat the water. And its owners de- 
clare the gadget is the perfect answer 
to “tattle-tale gray” on washdays. 











employes who are hired within the 25 
per cent quota at rates in excess of the 
minimum and who subsequently quit 
their jobs must be counted against the 
quota or whether it is possible to hire 
other employes at the same rates to 
replace the workers who have quit with- 
out having to count the new employes 
against the quota. As to this, the answer 
is that under the present regulations, 
each employe hired at a rate in excess 
of the minimum rate must be included 
in the quota of 25 per cent regardless of 
whether or not he leaves his job during 
the succeeding calendar year. 

It was pointed out, however, that re- 
turning service men formerly in the em- 
ploy of a given company can be hired 
back at their old rates of pay even though 
these rates are in excess of the minima 
of the rate ranges approved for their 
occupations, without being counted 
against the 25 per cent quota. This 
partial exemption from the regulations 
will take on more importance as the 
number of returning service men_ in- 
creases. 





Civil Plane Gasoline 
Now in CAA Control 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Confirming NPN 
reports, WPB today finally announced 
officially that responsibility for distri- 
bution of 73 and 80-octane aviation gas- 
oline to private airplanes had been trans- 
ferred from OPA to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

OPA is to relinquish control of gas- 
oline rationing for airplanes Nov. 1, with 
joint control to be exercised by OPA and 
CAA until that date. 

WPB said the change in the character 
of private flying since curtailment of 
war training programs made the trans- 
fer advisable. 

“From the beginning of the war until 
recently,” it said, “virtually all private 
flying was under direct CAA control in 
connection with its various pilot train- 
ing programs. Since all flying was under 
CAA control, OPA ration boards felt free 
to issue coupons for aviation gasoline in 
any quantity, confident that its use would 
remain in the war effort. With curtail- 
ment of CAA training programs, some 
planes have been released for non-official 
flying and it has become necessary to 
control allotment of 73 and 80-octane 
aviation gasoline to prevent unessential 
use.” 

As CAA is already established in con- 
trol of civil aviation, WPB explained 
that this agency was deemed to be in 
a “better position” than OPA to dis- 
tribute such fuel. 

Under the new setup, CAA becomes 
the claimant before the Petroleum Re- 
quirements Committee of PAW for all 
73 and 80-octane aviation gasoline. 

CAA promised that it would issue be- 


. fore Nov. 1 a regulation specifying the 


purposes for which non-commercial civil- 
ian airplanes may use gasoline and pro- 
viding that retail vendors may deliver 
such gasoline only into tanks of aircraft. 








PIPELINES—Ozews of the Jndustrys Problems 





Washington— 


WASHINGTON—The  super-thinkers 
are busy again and the oil industry had 
better be on its guard, if it doesn’t want 
to be in the position of having to “take 
the rap”"—be the “fall guy”—for a very 

special bit of non- 
+ sense being cooked 
» up by the Washing- 
ton planners. 

That there’s “dirty 
; work” afoot was let 
| slip this week by 
;} OWI in a_ report 
| which disclosed that 
down in the Office 
of Defense Trans- 
portation they think 
it “might” be neces- 
sary to hold down 
rations to the lowly 
““A” card drivers 
aiter the German war ends even though 
sufficient gasoline should be available to 
allow them an increase. The idea seems 
to be that the same factors responsible 
for gasoline being available might not 
be applicable with respect to tires and 
replacement parts, in which case it will 
be “necessary” to ration gasoline in order 
to “save” transportation. 

If this “we’re-going-to-have-to-keep- 
the-lid-on” thinking prevails to the point 
of becoming the settled policy, the re- 
sult can only be to precipitate the in- 
dustry into the middle of one of the 
nastiest messes in which, through no fault 
of its own, it has yet been involved. 

Not only would oil men find themselves 
being called upon by government to aid 
in combatting what undoubtedly would 
be the biggest black market in American 
history—one which easily could bring 
about the early and complet 
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Mr. Yocom 


collapse 


Industry Should Guard Against Latest ODT Scheme 


of the OPA gasoline ratioriing program, 
as OPA officials admittedly fear—but 
their own operating problems, growing 
out of a German collapse and the need 
for adjusting the refining economy to 
shifts in military demand, would be 
enormously compounded. It’s going to be 
hard enough maintaining the maximum 
crude runs that will be required for an 
improved quaiity of 100-octane and solv- 
ing the incidental problems of surplus in- 
dustrial and heating oils without having, 
in addition, to deal with the problem of 
a surplus of motor gasoline. 

As it is, we don’t see how PAW and in- 
dustry can plan sensibly for the adjust- 
ments that will have to be made when 
Germany collapses. Important decisions 
have to be made—and soon, to judge by 
the way things are going—yet so long as 
the prospect of civilian motorists being 
denied gasoline remains, there can be no 
certainty about anything. 

In a nutshell, it’s silly to harp on the 
idea, quoting the OWI report, that it is 
going to be “absolutely necessary to keep 
all the factors of private car operation— 
gasoline, tires, repair parts substantially 
in balance” regardless of whether gaso- 
iine is to be had. 

What's needed, instead, is a little more 
down-to-earth realism, if that’s not ex- 
pecting too much from Washington in 
these days and times. 

oO o o 

The following is submitted without 
comment: 

Sept. 12—Claude P. Parsons, PAW 
Materials Director, tells PIWC Produc- 
tion Committee that WPB has lopped 
20,000 tons of PAW’s claim for steel to 
meet the oil industry's fourth quarter re- 
quirements. 


—By Herbert Yocom 


Sept. 13—OWI reports that some oil 
fields are being over-produced, but that 
record-breaking production of crude and 
gasoline have failed to keep pace with 
wartime demands in America. 

Sept. 14—WPB announces allocation 
of 100,000 tons of carbon steel and 25,- 
000 tons of alloy steel to manufacturers 
of non-military goods for use during the 
fourth quarter. 


2 o ad 


Although Sen. Moore, of Okla., failed 
in his attempt to block Senate confirma- 
tion of Leland Olds’ nomination to an- 
other term on the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, that doesn’t necessarily mean that 
the matter will end there. As a matter of 
fact, we’ve been told to be on the watch 
for the introduction of legislation aimed 
in one of two directions: repeal of FPC’s 
jurisdiction over gas line, or the imposi- 
tion of curbs against the arbitrary use of 
power by FPC. 


° bed ° 

PAW’s Capitol Hill trouble-shooter, 
Adolph H. Levy, has resigned his post 
to re-enter the practice of law in Los An- 
geles. Levy was PAW liaison man with 
the Congress, a job that kept him hop- 
ping for the better part of two years. 
George M. Fuller, also a Califcrnian, has 
taken his place. 


o 0 r 


It’s now Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Allen H. Hand of PIWC, instead of just 
plain Secretary-Treasurer. Along with the 
change in title, voted this week by PIWC 
at the request of Chairman Bill Boyd, 
went a handsome $5000 pay boost, mak- 
ing the Californian’s total compensation 
now $15,000 per year. 





Atlantic Coast— Europe Will Look to U. S. for Oil Supplies After War —By Frank P. S. Glassey 


NEW YORK—Continental Europe will 
require approximately 2,500,000 barrels 
of petroleum products monthly for the 
first six months after Germany collapses, 


entirely apart from oil needs of Allied 
occupation armies 
and naval forces. 


For the veal 1946, 
European consump 
tion is estimated at 
slightly more than 
65 per cent of nor 
mal pre-war total r 
quirements 





Those are semi 
official calculations 
hitherto unpub- 
lished, recently 
made by _ inter- 

Mr. Glassey Allied government 
experts. Their 


plans contemplate supplying Europe 
from the U. S. Gulf area or the 
North Atlantic. Almost 100 per cent of 


12 


Europe’s lubricants for the first year o1 
so after the war will come from the 
United States. In view of these fore- 
casts, any substantial relaxation in oil ra- 
tioning along the East Coast appears de- 
batable, to say the least, until Japan also 
is defeated. 

“Normal” annual German consumption 
is figured at 51,000,000 barrels; that for 
France, 48,000,000; for Italy, 30,000,000: 
for Holland, 8,000,000, and 
7,000,000. 


expected to reach “normal” for several 


Belgium, 
None of those countries is 


years 

Strange as it seems, Germany may ac- 
tually be allotted a greater proportion of 
petroleum products after the war than 
other continental nations. The reason is 
that Germany, it is expected, will have 
to work for other countries, as a partial 
Germany will have 
more factories than any other country, 
and more motor truck equipment. Ger- 
many can manufacture trucks faster than 


form of reparations. 


nations like Belgium and Holland, and 
will get the oil needed to operate truck 
The same holds true for loco- 
motives and hundreds of other products 


factories. 


which will be required by countries the 
Nazis have plundered for the last five 
years. 

Large quantities of civilian automo- 
biles and trucks will reappear on European 
Practically 
all motor equipment not confiscated by 
the German military has been stored for 
the duration, and can be put into service 


roads when the war is over. 


if tires and accessories are obtainable. In 
some countries as much as 70 per cent 
of the pre-war automotive volume. will 
be back in use as soon as fuel can be 
procured. 

Where will this fuel from? 
Rumania’s refineries have probably been 
destroyed, but Rumanian crude will be 
available immediately. Of eight large re- 
fineries in Italy, seven have been de- 
stroyed. The same proportion probably 


come 
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ilso applies to destruction of French re- 
fineries. 

As the war progresses against Japan, 
California petroleum supplies will not be 
sufficient, and the Caribbean areas will 
have to make up the deficiency. The 
mly source for the bulk of Europe's oi! 
will be the eastern part of the United 
States. 

Several agencies probably will partici- 
pate in allocating and financing oil ship- 
nents to Europe, including U.N.R.R.A., 
the Foreign Economie Administration 
\.M.G., and the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ces. The State Department will be 
onsulted, the Treasury will be called 
n for funds, and F-:E.A. will grant ex- 
port licenses. Actual buying will be in 
the hands either of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts of the U. S. Navy 
r the procurement division of the Treas- 
ury. 

2 ° o 
Asks OPA Retailer Definition 

Clyde G. Morrill, secretary of the At- 
lantic Coast Oil Conference, last week 
wrote to George H. Hill, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, sharply criticizing the DSC 
nterpretation of Amendments, covering 

venue price declines on fuel oil. 

Mr. Morrill objected particularly to: 

1. Provisions regarding the manner 
n which an applicant may obtain reim- 


bursement for the amount of a refund 
made in the event of a price decline. 


2. The fact that no provision is made 


for refunds to persons other than those 
who have been applicants under Revised 
Regulation No. 1. As the ruling now 
stands, there is no stipulation compelling 
applicants under the regulation to reim- 
burse a secondary supplier. 

3. The difference between the OPA 
and DSC definitions of a retail establish- 
ment. The OPA says a retailer is one 
delivering into the container of a con- 
sumer. DSC says he is anyone who de- 
livers more than 75 per cent of his prod- 
uct in less than tank wagon lots. The 
latter definition would include virtually 
all fuel oil distributors. 


“Since your amendment presumed _ to 
cover protection for those who might be 
carrying inventories of product,” Mr. 
Morrill wrote, “your definition of a re- 
tail establishment has robbed a large 
number of operators of such protection. 
I therefore urge you to adopt the OPA 
definition instead of the one you have 
established. 

“The marketers of fuel oils on the 
Eastern seaboard are carrying anywhere 
from 30 to 300 per cent more 
product in inventory, as has been deter- 
mined by a recent survey amongst our 
members. This has been due to the 


fact that PAW has urged secondary sup- 
pliers to fill their storage, it being com- 
mon knowledge that primary suppliers’ 
storage was to a considerable extent 
used by the Army and Navy for the 
war effort. It was vital that the secon- 
dary storage, therefore, should be put to 
use. 


“Under no stretch of the imagination,” 
Mr. Morrill added, “could a lag of ten 
days or two weeks between the whole- 
sale application of a price reduction 
and the retail application of the reduc- 
tion ‘care for these huge inventories. 
It must be perfectly apparent that with 
the publicity that would attend such 
wholesale price reduction, every con- 
sumer would insist upon the immediate 
application of the lower price at retail 
or, failing to receive it, would delay pur- 
chase until the effective retail date. A 
simple solution of this problem is a 
change in your definition to comply with 


that of OPA.” 


° 9 ° 


The hurricane that hit the East coast 
last Thursday did only minor damage to 
petroleum installations. The facilities 
security division of PAW Dist. 1 esti- 
mated the damage at $250,000, of which 
about 75 per cent represented injury to 
piers and bulkheads on waterfront prop- 
erty. No losses of tanks were reported. 





Midwest— 


CHICAGO — Much has been said 
ibout freedom of enterprise and the 
evils of government regulation of the 
oil industry. Repetition over a_ long 
period of months and years sometimes 

produces queer im- 

f 7] pressions of  per- 
' manency. But we 

hope no one_ has 
believe, 
even subconsciously, 
that “freedom of en- 
terprise”, for which 
they long have been 
crying in the wilder- 
ness. is so much 
blather — just froth 
on the mug from 
which politicians sip. 

Probably there 
are business men 
ke that. We think we know some, per- 
onally, but prodding the  inner-most 
orkings of the minds—which is the 
ortion that really counts—is not al- 
vays easy, and in this case we hope 
ppearances are deceptive. 

However, since other oil men have 
xpressed similar thoughts to us, we 
believe that it can safely be predicted 
that on “business liberation day”, some 
il jobbers and distributors are going 

be caught napping. Freedom of en- 
terprise won't mean what they think 
t should. It will be a shock to them 





come to 


Mr. Lamm 
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Prepare 


Now for End of Government Regulations 


from which they never may recover 
unless they take inventory and do some 
thinking now. It is late, but not too 
late, for at least some preparation. 

First, it should not be difficult for any 
jobber who is honest with himself to de- 
termine whether or not the government 
regulations he dislikes have actually kept 
him alive during the war period. So can 
a refiner. There are some splendid in- 
dustry men in government service and 
they planned it that way. But progress 
of the war and politics strongly indi- 
cate a trend toward the end of most reg- 
ulations. In fact, industry and public 
sentiment are pretty certain to force 
it. We hear that one such program is 
now definitely in the making behind the 
scenes, to be announced when the time 
is ripe. 

So the jobber with a pointed mind 
who pokes around among his office rec- 
ords for the facts, can find the answer 
as to whether or not it will stand on 
its own feet. All of the ramifications 
of the business should be put under the 
microscope and examined for financial 
and other structural weaknesses. 

Especially, should the jobber examine 
the state of his own mind to deter- 
mine whether or not he can readily 
switch from a seller’s to a buyer’s mar- 
ket without difficulty. He won't be 
alone with this problem, for we suspect 
that some sales managers for major oil 


—By Earl Lamm 


companies have become sedentary. They, 
too, are due for a shock. And with reg- 
ulations cancelled, a sales manager out 
of a job, or a bankrupt jobber, will not 
be the government’s responsibility. Some 


failures are due. Will it be you? 





Here we pause to keep the rec- 
ord straight and insert a word of 
commendation for the old timers 
who are staying on the job’ until 
the youngsters return from the 
battle fronts. Except for the 
war, they would have retired long 
ago. They expect nothing after 
it’s over but retirement in sunny 
solitude or among friends for a 
well-earned rest. We recently met 
one such melancholy jobber whose 
business was functioning in high 
when war hit. 
near nothing with all but four em- 
ployes in military service. When 
they return, he plans to put the 
business on its feet again and turn 
it over to them. Men who do 
things like that are among the 
nation’s unsung heroes. 


Now it’s down to 











Resuming the jobber analysis: Those 
who are mentally alert and salesmind- 
ed, should have little difficulty ridding 
themselves of obsolete equipment, an- 


(Continued on p. 55) 
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Report from the Nation’s Oil Marketers— 


Equipment Needs Run Into Thousands of Items, NPN Survey Shows 


100,000 Pumps, 35,000 Trucks 
Among Immediate Requirements, 
Poll Indicates on Basis of 1035 
Replies to Questionnaires 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—Three years of in- 
ability to replace most equipment items 
have taken a heavy toll of servicing fa- 
cilities of the nation’s oil marketers, ac- 
cording to a nation-wide survey just 
completed by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws, 

Based upon NPN’s canvass, an es- 
timate of immediate needs throughout 
the nation is printed in the adjoining 
box. 


These figures, running into the thou- 
sands for such essential items as storage 
tanks, gasoline pumps, trucks etc., are 
considered to be the minimum require- 
ments that will enable the nation’s oil 
marketers to continue to function effi- 
ciently for the balance of the war 
emergency and to build a solid founda- 
tion for keener competition expected 
when peace finally comes on all fronts. 


NPN’s survey sought to find the facts 
as to what equipment is required im- 
mediately, and what part of it the oil 
marketers themselves say should be re- 
leased for civilian manufacture first. 

The survey gives the national picture 
as developed locally in various parts of 
the country by NPN staff men interview- 
ing marketing executives. 


How Figures Were Reached 


The overall figures were arrived at by 
NPN statisticians breaking down the re- 
turns received from 1035 companies from 
47 states. These “ballots” in the form of 
a card asked the oil distributing com- 
panies to fill in on the basis of their pres- 
ent equipment needs that equipment they 
would like to have released for civilian 
manufacture first. The card asked them 
to give the number they themselves need- 
ed, if possible. Space was provided for 
filling in annual gallonage. 


The returns were broken down into 
five classifications: (1) Those not report- 
ing their gallonage; (2) those selling 
under 250,000 gallons annually; (3) 
Those selling 250,000 to 500,000 annual- 
ly; (4) those selling 500,000 to 1,000,000 
gallons annually; (5) those over a million 
gallons a year. 


In tabulating the returns, the group 
selling under 250,000 were discounted 
by 50%. This was to allow for a smaller 
number of returns. Then taking the re- 
turns as being representative of the needs 
of each gallonage group, NPN compiled 
the figures and arrived at an average for 
each gallonage group throughout the 
country. Major oil company needs on the 
ratio between jobber and _ integrated 
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News: 





American oil marketers need the following equipment immediately, 
according to a nation-wide survey just completed by National Petroleum 


100,000 gasoline pumps 
98,000 storage tanks 
62,000 lubrication guns 
37,000 pumps 

35,000 trucks 

35,000 valves and fittings 
25,000 air compressors 
25,000 meters 

20,000 truck tanks 

20,000 motors 








company volume through service stations 
and bulk plants was added to get the 
above estimate of the industry’s immedi- 
ate equipment needs. 
Actual Figures Given 

Only 15 out of the 1035 companies 
reporting said they did not need equip- 
ment at this time. The other 1020 re- 
ported what kind of equipment they 
need most. Most of them gave actual 
figures as to the number of trucks, tanks, 
pumps and other operating equipment 
they need immediately. 


Many items not included in the overall 
compilation were mentioned. These in- 
cluded various kinds of small equipment 
—themselves constituting a huge over- 
all total. One marketer reported the 
need for a river towboat. 


The replies came from every state ex- 
cept Nevada (see accompanying tabu- 





fation). The annual gallonage by com- 
panies was divided as follows: 
No. 
Gallonage of Replies 
Under 250,000 130 
250,000 to 500,000 183 
500,000-1,000,000 216 
Over 1,000,000 419 
Gallonage not reported 87 
Total 1,035 
Trucks 


Topping the list of immediate require- 
ments, so far as individual units are con- 
cerned are gasoline pumps, but trucks 
represent the most urgent need, and was 
the item most frequently mentioned. 
Many companies wrote the words 
“urgent,” “need badly” and other similar 
comments when they reported the num- 
ber of trucks needed. No attempt was 
made to ascertain the size or type of 
trucks desired. But taking NPN’s field 
surveys, indications are that many oper- 
ators are planning on postwar operations 
with larger units than in the past, which 
would necessarily be followed with larger 
storage tanks. 


An average of more than four trucks 


for every reporting company is shown by 
the survey, which reveals the following: 


Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 

Group Number Needed Units Needed 
Not reported 31 80 
Under 250,000 47 62 
250,000-500,000 95 149 
500,000-1,000,000 106 201 
Over 1,000,000 210 1,487 


489 1,979 


Truck Tanks 


The companies, based on the returns 
do not need as many complete truck and 
trailer units as they do trucks. Yet the 
average distributing company needs from 
one to six truck tanks right now, and the 
nation-wide average for all is three truck 
tanks per distributing company. Here is 
the tabulation on the immediate needs as 
reported: 


Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 

Group Number Needed Units Needed 
Not reported 25 52 
Under 250,000 30 39 
250,000-500,000 69 105 
500,000-1,000,000 69 101 
Over 1,000,000 122 799 





315 1,096 
Gasoline Pumps 


Distributing companies, aware of 
“terrific” postwar competition at their sta- 
tions are determined to keep their out- 
lets on a par or ahead of competitive sta- 
tions in appearance and service, as indi- 
cated by the following returns on gaso- 
line pump needs: 


Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 

Group Number Needed Units Needed 
Not reported 28 182 
Under 250,000 44 185 
250,000-500,000 73 374 
500,000-1,000,000 79 66: 
Over 1,000,000 164 7,824 


388 9,226 





Air Compressors 


The returns indicate that marketers are 
going to need about one new air com- 
pressor to every 10 service stations in 
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yperation at the beginning ot the war. 
It further indicates that marketers in 
iddition to late model pumps, and larger 
tanks, are also planning complete “en- 
embles.” Here is what oil distributing 
ompanies say they are ready to order 
,ow and need in the air compressor line: 


Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Needed 

Not reported res 70 

Under 250,000 28 67 

250,000-500,000 45 135 

500,000-1,000,600 61 163 

Over 1,000,000 143 1,511 
294 1,946 


Lubrication Guns 


Included in the badly wanted station 
equipment line by the oil distributing 
companies, who operate the _ stations 
either direct or by lessees, is a sizeable 
tumber of lubrication guns. The com- 
pilation following indicates that 30% of 
the oil distributing companies will be 
buying lubrication guns. It shows that 
many oil distributors, and not the sta- 


tion operators, expect to supply this type 
of equipment to lessees. 








Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Needed 

Not reported 12 65 

Under 250,000 21 288 

250,000-500,000 24 236 

500,000-1,000,000 38 168 

Over 1,000,000 95 2,830 
190 : 3,587 


Storage Tanks 


Storage tanks at stations, bulk plants, 
terminals, commercial and farm accounts 
compose another big volume of postwar, 
or immediate requirements. The needs 
of the oil distributing companies report- 
ing to NPN follow: 


Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Needed 

Not reported 18 125 

Under 250,000 42 160 

250,000-500,000 61 317 

500,000- 1,000,000 70 1,027 

Over 1,000,000 150 5,952 
341 7,581 


Six companies reported they need 1022 


Relative Importance of Immediate Equipment Requirements 

































































Trucks 
778 75.2% 
Gasoline Pumps 
604 58.4% 
Storage Tanks 
546 52.8% 
Truck Tanks 
500 48.3% 
Air Compressors 
427 41.3% 
Lubrication Guns 
300 29.0% 
Meters 
292 28.2% 
Pumps 
268 25.9% 
Motors 
250 24.2% 
| Valves 
198 19.1% 
| 
Total Replies 
1035 

















shart above shows number of companies and the types of equipment they need, 

-cording to replies received in NPN’s nation-wide survey of equipment needs. 

-hart includes returns from all companies whether they reported number or 
kind of equipment needed 
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underground tanks for service stations; 
16 companies reported they need 1113 
tanks for farm accounts. One company, 
in reporting its farm tank requirements, 
wrote: “If I had this storage now I would 
have to make only one delivery a month 
instead of every week. And the govern- 
ment wants you to save gas and tires.” 

Where the size of bulk storage equip- 
ment was specified by the company, we 
find: 

14 companies need 97 tanks of 10-15,000 

gal. capacity 

4 companies need 9 
gal. capacity 
company needs a 75,000-gal. tank 
company needs a 150,000-gal. tank 
companies need 4 tanks of 5000 barrels 
capacity 
3 companies need 13 tanks of 10,000 bar- 

rels capacity 
1 company needs a 300,000-bbl. tank. 


tanks of 20-25,000 


o_ = 


Needed “right now” by the companies 
making a report to NPN is almost a stag- 
gering total of plant equipment. Here is 
what the survey reveals as today’s picture: 


Meters 


Meters are in more universal use 
among the larger distributing companies 
and hence their requirements are greater, 
per company, than for the smaller com- 
panies. Since the survey did not differ- 
entiate between replacement and new fa- 
cilities we cannot determine from this 
report whether or not this demand indi- 
cates a still wider acceptance for meters 
in the oil distributing industry. Their use 
had been expanding before the war and 
it is assumed that their use will increase. 


Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Needed 

Not reported 11 48 

Under 250,000 17 32 

250,000-500,000 32 79 

500,000- 1,000,000 30 63 

Over 1,000,000 93 1,777 
183 1,999 


Motors 


Next to valves, fewer companies re- 
ported being in need of electric motors 
at this time than any of the other equip- 
ment listed in the survey. 











Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Needed 
Not reported 10 44 
Under 250,000 7 15 
250,000-500,000 22 56 
500,000- 1,000,000 19 79 
Over 1,000,000 72 1,415 
130 1,609 
Pumps 
Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Neéded 
Not reported 15 96 
Under 250,000 . 10 44 
250,000-500,000 32 127 
500,000- 1,000,000 34 114 
Over 1,000,000 71 2,420 
162 2,801 


While few more distributors reported 
they need pumps than those needing 
motors, the average number of pumps 
needed by each company was much 
higher. Without doubt some distributors 





1035 Companies Throughout U. S. Furnish Data 


in NPN Equipment Survey 
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Map above shows how oil distributing companies responded by states to NPN’s request for information in its nation-wide 


survey of the oil equipment situation. 


listed their requirements for truck pumps 
and bulk plant pumps. No division be- 
tween the two was made in the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Valves 
Gallonage Cos. Reporting by 
Group Number Needed Units Needed 

Not reported 5 fe 3 27 
Under 250,000 . 2 44 
250,000-500,000 13 93 
500,000-1,000,000 2 a 165 
Over 1,000,000 ..... 36 2,433 








82 2,762 


While valves are the least critical item 
needed by oil distributing companies at 


this time, nearly 20% of the companies 
reported an immediate need for valves. 


Additional Items 


In addition to the 10 items listed on 
the NPN questionnaire, oil distributors 
wrote out their specific needs for other 
equipment and materials as follows: 

21 companies are in need of hose 

14 companies are in need of truck tires 

13 companies are in need of lifts 

10 companies are in need of cans 


10 companies are in need of drums 
9 companies are in need of buildings 


Other companies (one or more) re- 
ported needs for air towers, battery 
chargers, measures, office equipment, 


Equipment Needs of Oil Distributing Companies (as reported to NPN) 
GALLONAGE GROUP® 


Under 

Needed Items Unknown 250,000 
Air Compressors . ; 31 40 
Gasoline Pumps 46 72 
Lubrication Guns 21 32 
Meters . eee 25 31 
Motors wr Feary ow 20 19 
Pumps ; ees 30 22 
Storage Tanks 356 65 
Trucks vr 59 84 
Truck Tanks 37 50 
Valves , : ; 20 23 
Need Nothing ...... : 5 4 
Total No. Companies 87 130 


250,000- 500,000- 1,000,000 
500,000 1,000,000 and over Total 
65 83 205 427 
107 122 257 604 
34 63 150 300 
46 47 143 292 
40 35 136 250 
50 42 124 268 
91 111 243 546 
132 167 336 778 
85 107 221 500 
29 40 86 198 
3 1 2 15 
183 216 419 1,035 


© Number indicates number of companies in each gallonage bracket who reported their need for 


each type of equipment. 
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Replies were received from every state with the exception of Nevada 


filling machines, electric water coolers, 
grease pumps and oil burners. 





47 States, Dist. of Columbia, 
Represented in Survey 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — Replies were re- 
ceived from 1035 companies in 47 states 
and the District of Columbia in response 
to the equipment survey conducted by 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws,. Number of 
companies responding by states, only 
Nevada not being represented, follows: 


Alabama, 15; Arizona, 4; Arkansas, 
9: California, 12; Colorado, 15; Connecti- 
cut, 11; Delaware, 4; District of Colum- 
bia, 3; Florida, 12; Georgia, 19; Idaho, 
7; Illinois, 58; Indiana, 31; Iowa, 30; 
Kansas, 21; Kentucky, 23; Louisiana, 6; 
Maine, 13; Maryland, 11; Massachusetts, 
16; Michigan, 49; Minnesota, 45. 


Mississippi, 16; Missouri, 41; Mon- 
tana, 9 ; Nebraska, 29; Nevada, 0; New 
Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 19; New 
Mexico, 9; New York, 65; North Caro- 
lina, 43; North Dakota, 14; Ohio, 77; 
Oklahoma, 21; Oregon, 5; Pennsylvania 
57; Rhode Island, 2; South Carolina, 19; 
South Dakota, 27; Tennessee, 25; Texas, 
26; Utah, 6; Vermont, 4; Virginia, 23; 
Washington, 9; West Virginia, 7; Wis- 
consin, 38; Wyoming, 7; Unknown, 21. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEwS 
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The same principles 


HE basic principles of catalytic cracking 

are the same for a small plant as for a 
large one, but they have to be adapted to fit 
each particular case 


Universal research men pioneered in the 
study of catalysis and its underlying princi- 
ples more than a decade ago They have been 


studying catalysis ever since and to good 
purpose 


Based on their findings, U. O. P. engineers 
have designed fluid catalyst cracking units 
ranging in capacity from 2600 to 16,000 bar- 
rels per stream day 


Several of these are operating successfully 
—others are nearing completion 


Find out what Universal can do for you 


CATALYTIC CRACKING HY DROFORMING 
CATALYTIC REFORMING DEHYDROGENATION 
HYDROGENATION POLYMERIZATION 
ALKYLATION RETREATING 
ISOMERIZATION POLY TREATING 
THERMAL CRACKING U.O. P. CATALYSTS 
THERMAL REFORMING - UNISOL TREATING 


U.O. P. INHIBITORS 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK — DON'T WASTE A DROP 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A, 


Petroleum Process Pioneers 
For All Refiners 





The Refiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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Rubber Director's Report (Part 2)— 


Low Cost Crude Rubber Doubtful Until 2 Years After Liberation 


Prediction Assumes Trees Will Be Undamaged, Research Expert 
Tells Col. Dewey in Analysis of Production Costs 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Two years will 
elapse after the liberation of Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies before average 
cost of rubber production on estates in 
those countries can regain former low 
levels even if the trees are undamaged 
in the opinion of Everett G. Holt, chief 
of the commercial research division of 
the Rubber Development Corp. 

This forecast was contained in an an- 
alysis by Mr. Holt of certain data on the 
prewar costs of production for plantation 
rubber. The analysis appeared as Appen- 
dix A and was made a part of the final 
report of Rubber Director Bradley 
Dewey. 

Last week, NPN printed the first por 
tion of this report containing an intro- 
duction by Col. Dewey and an article 
on plant investment and production cost 
of the synthetic rubber plants prepared 
by E. R. Gilliland, assistant rubber di- 
rector in charge of research and develop- 
ment and Harrison M. Lavender, Jr., of 
his staff. Also included was a_ report 
from Commerce Secretary Jones on the 
estimated costs and sales realization of 
natural and synthetic rubber. (See NPN, 
Sept, 13, p. 28. ) 

NPN herewith prints the second por 
tion of the rubber director's final report 
which consists wholly of Mr. Ifolt’s an 


alysis: 
APPENDIX A 
TO 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE SYN- 
THETIC RUBBER PROGRAM 


PRE-WAR COSTS OF PRODUCTION 
FOR PLANTATION RUBBER 


By Everett G. Holt 


This appendix is a condensation of a study 
prepared at the request of the Office of Rubber 
Director by Everett G. Holt, Chief of the Com- 
mercial Research Division of the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation and formerly Chief of 
the Rubber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The article represents his own personal 
cflorts in the analysis of certain data on the 
pre-war costs of production for plantation rub- 
ber and nothing contained herein is to be con- 
sidered as reflecting the official views of the 
United States or any agencies thereof. 

This study compiles and analyzes data bear 
ing on the “real” costs of production, includ- 
ing amortization costs, for plantation rubber 
laid down in the New York market, and indi- 
cates the probable percentages of total capacity 
that have been produced at various cost levels 
for representative pre-war years. 

The approach to this problem is intention 
ally objective and empirical, more concerned 
with practical than with accountants’ results, 
but considerate of both. Long term data are 
used to indicate trends. Short term data are 
used in connection with “‘fixed date’’ cost sit- 
uations and to corroborate and amplify long 
term data. The data included in the study 
are all believed to have satisfactory evidential 
value, even though not in any one case, nor 
for any one year, fully comprehensive. 

The period selected starts with 1913, and 
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covers the thirty years since production of 
plantation rubber first exceeded the output 
of wild rubber in 1912. This period includes 
World War I, the postwar trade boom of 1919, 
the short, but severe depression of 1920-21, 
the British Rubber Restriction Era of 1922- 
1928, the world trade depression of 1929- 
i933, the International Rubber Regulation 
period of 1934-1941, and World War II to 
the end of 1942. Wars, trade booms, trade 
depressions, depreciation of currencies, indus- 
try regimentation and international isms have 
all particinated in shaping the trend of rubber 
prices, which as will be demonstrated have not 
been without influence on costs of rubber pro- 
duction 


Wholesale Rubber Prices—New York Market 

faken over a period of years, dealers’ sell- 
ing prices for rubber in secondary markets 
(markets in rubber-importing countries) aver 
‘ge higher than any other wholesale prices 
for rubber. Such prices include dealers’ han- 
dling costs and profits in addition to laid-down 
costs at ports of entry. 


These wholesale prices are therefore highe: 
than the prices received by plantations, on the 
average, although an_ individual plantation 
inight get better than average prices on its sales 
in any year. In a broad sense, the prices in 
secondary markets represent the level below 
which the average manufacturer was unabk 
to purchase rubber, and above that at which 
the average producer was able to sell rubber 


The prices at which rubber has sold in the 
New York market have closely reflected deal- 
ers’ wholesale prices in London, the princi 
pal other secondary market. International 
arbitrage usually kept the rubber prices well 
in line, as the commodity entered both the 
United States and the United Kingdom free 
of import duty. New York quotations are 
therefore representative. 


The grade for which prices are quoted be 
low is “plantation ribbed smoked sheets,” 
prices for which are above the average for all 
grades of rubber. The prices represent daily 
quotations averaged for annual periods, as _re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Quotations are in United States currency. 


TABLE 1—New York Wholesale Rubber 
Prices, 1913-1942—Cents Per Lb. 


1913 82.0 1929 20.6 
1914 65.3 1930 11.94 
1915 65.7 1931 6.20 
1916 72.5 1932 3.47 
1917 72.2 1923-32 28.17 
1918 60.2 1933 5.95 
1919 18.5 1934 12.93 
1920 35.9 1935 12.37 
1921 16.5 1936 16.51 
1922 17.3 1937 19.42 

1913-22 53.61 1938 14.70 
1923 30.7 1939 17.91 
1924 26.4 1940 20.24 
1925 73.0 1941 22.34 
1926 48.7 1942 22.50 
1927 38.) 1933-42 16.49 
1928 22.6 


The average price at which consumers of 
plantation rubber bought from dealers in New 
York declined from 53.6c per Ib. in the ten 
vears ended 1922 to 28.2c in the next decade, 
and to 16.5¢ in 1933-1942. During 1930 
1939, the average price was 12.14c per Ilb., 
the lowest for any 10-year period 


The producers of plantation rubber who 
stayed in business had to and did live within 
the income derived from sales of rubber at 
average annual prices somewhat below those 
quoted above and few rubber plantations went 
out of business. 


During World War I, the price of rubber 
was high, but price was lower in 1918 than 


for any previous year and after the War 
ended, the decline continued and became 
accentuated after the 1919 post-war boom. 
From 1917 to 1921 the annual price average 
declined from 72.2c to 16.5c or 77% at the 
1921 low point. 

Since 1922, rubber trading has been free 
of the effects of government control over pro- 
duction only in 1929-1933; the average mar- 
ket price during that five-year period was 
9.63c per pound, the annual price declining 
from 20.6c in 1929 to a low of 3.47c in 
1932, or 83%. 

Rubber prices during World War II have 
been higher than in years preceding this war, 
when International Rubber Regulation was also 
in effect. The overall trend from 1939 through 
1942 is roughly comparable to the trend from 
1914 through 1917. 

United States Rubber Imports—Unit Values 


The official statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
nent of Commerce covering rubber imports 
provide another series of statistics covering 
every year of the period under study. The 
imports are revorted by quantity in pounds 
and value in dollars. Under the customs regu- 
lations, importers of rubber are required to 
declare the c.i.f. cost of imports. Experience 
with these. statistics for many years has con- 
vinced the writer that the declared values 
reflect importers’ average laid-down costs ac- 
curately. 

The rubber imported into the United States 
represented about 45% of world production 
prior to World War I, then increased until it 
amounted to about 70% of world production 
in the first half of the 1920’s, and thereafter 
gradually took less and less of world output 
until it accounted for about 50% in years pre- 
ceding World War Il. These imports came 
from all parts of the world, but the rubber 
was preponderantly of Far East origin over 
the period under discussion. 

United States rubber imports for annual 
periods are therefore representative, from the 
standpoint of price, of the cost prices paid by 
importers throughout the world, plus insur- 
ance and freight to the United States. 

The import statistics cover all grades and 
types of rubber, and the declared values would 
be expected to average somewhat lower than 
New York market prices for plantation ribbed 
smoked sheets because of inclusion of all the 
lower grades, as well as because of the do- 
mestic trading costs and profits involved in 
the market prices. 


TABLE 2—U. S. Rubber Import Values, 1913- 
1942—Cents Per Lb. 


1913 65.38 1928 25.04 
1914 49.03 1929 19.08 
1915 19.67 1930 12.91 
1916 58.85 1931 6.57 
1917 57.18 1932 3.50 
1918 44.84 1923-32 25.54 
1919 40.17 1933 4.89 
1920 42.79 1934 9.80 
1921 17.77 1935 11.39 
1922 15.10 1936 14.93 

1913-22 $4.08 1937 18.46 
1923 26.68 1938 14.10 
1924 23.69 1939 15.96 
1925 $8.11 1940 17.37 
1926 54.34 1941 16.15 
1927 35.46 1942 18.94 


1933-42 14.40 


Some of the rubber was imported by manu- 
facturers who bought it in foreign markets, 
in this business they were in effect competing 
with rubber dealers. Some of the imported rub- 
Ler came from plantations owned by the manu- 
facturers, but this never represented a large 
percent of the total and the values reported 
for such imports were not such as to affect 
validity of over-all trends shown by the sta- 
tistics. 

These import values come closer to repre- 
senting the prices received by producers, in 
terms of United States currency, than the 
New York market quotations in Table 1. There 
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was an average spread of 9.5c per pound be- 
tween import values and market prices in the 
decade ended 1922, 2.6c in the decade ended 
1932, and 2.le in the decade ended 1942. The 
volume of imports increased tremendously, 
and as volume increased, dealers’ profit mar- 
gins logically enough declined. The lowest 
spread for a 10-year period was .89c for 
1930-1939, when the unit value of imports 
averaged only 11.25c. 


However, comparison of Table 2 with Table 
1 shows that in several years the unit val- 
ue of imports exceeded the New York mar- 
ket price. This was first the case in 1920 
and 1921, next in 1926, next in 1928, and 
finally in 1930, 1931 and 1932. This phe- 
1omenon has always occurred in periods when 
price was declining, and is the result prin- 
cipally of two factors. First of these is the 
practice of making forward contracts (many 
ionths or at times over a year in advance of 
shipment), and second is the customary time 


og 


ig between date even of spot purchases in 
the Far East and date of entry into the United 
States (often several months). 


When these factors both operate in the 
ist half of a year of rising market prices as 
n 1925, and this is followed by a year of 
declining market prices as in 1926, there may 
even be a sharp rise in the import unit value 
vhen the market price shows a sharp decline; 
this is the extreme instance. 


\ ceiling above the average selling prices 
of rubber producers is represented by the 
unit values, since they usually included costs 
ind profits of intermediate dealers and brokers, 
plus overseas freight and insurance charges. 
That the rubber producers as a whole were 
ible to remain in existence during 1931-1934 
when the import value of rubber averaged only 
6.2c for the four years is a remarkable achieve- 
nent and presents strong evidence as to the 
competition of which they may be capable 
n future. 


This achievement is particularly noteworthy 
when considered in connection with the de- 
clining import values of the four preceding 
vears, from 35.5c in 1927 to 12.9c in 1930. 
It micht have been thought that effects would 
have been sufficiently drastic to have exhausted 
sccumulated reserves with which producing 
companies were stronely intrenched toward 
the close of the 1922-1928 period of British 
Rubber Restriction. 


Costs for Estates, 1919-1922 


British Rubber Restriction in the 1920's and 
International Rubber Regulation in the 1930's 
were fostered by the interests concerned with 
arge estates in British Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Information on estate production 
costs in these areas will be most indicative. 
rhe 1943 basic quotas of these two countries 
nder the International Rubber Regulation 
\greement accounted for 80% of the total 
basic quota of the Far East as a whole (in- 
luding Indo-China at 60,000 tons), hence 
their interests are representative as well as 
ominant, 


Exact and comparable figures on costs of 
roduction have seldom been publicly § avail- 
ible for large groups of rubber plantation com- 
panies. The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
n “Plantation Rubber Industry in the Mid- 


dle East” (Figart, 1925) devoted over 25 


uges to analysis of records for years 1919 

through 1922. On page 71, the “estate ex- 
enditure per pound of rubber,” expressed in 
British currency (pence per pound), was es- 
imated for various groups of companies. 


Estate expenditure’ as used there was 
tated to include all expenditures on (1) Up- 
eep of producing area, (2) Tapping and 
ollection, (3) Preparation of rubber for ship- 
vent, (4) Packing and shipping charges to 
vcal ports, (5) General charges (superin- 
endence, maintenance of buildings, hospitals, 
te.), and (6) Local taxes. The result was 
ot an f.o.b. cost, for which depreciation of 
uildings and machinery would customarily be 
dded, according to that report. 


Total all-in cost would, in addition, have 
icluded (1) Commission to staff, (2) Freight 
nd insurance to London, (3) London admin- 
tration charges, and (4) Corporation and in- 
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come taxes—in the case of a sterling com- 
pany. 


TABLE 3—Estate Expenditure Per Lb. of 
Rubber, 1919-1922, Pence Per Lb. 


1919 1920 1921 1922 
27 Malava, sterling 
companies 10.6 11.4 9.8 6.7 
19 Malaya, dollar 
companies 94 10.5 8.4 5.9 
49 Java, estates 10.6 11.5 8.2 5.6 
11 Sumatra, estates 10.0 14.0 12.0 7.2 
13 Ceylon, sterling 
estates LZ wea 74 6.0 
10 Ceylon, rupee 
companies 95 11.8 4.8 4.6 
Average per pound, 
pence 10.6 12.2 9.6 6.4 
Average per pound, 
U. S. cents 195 186 154 11.8 


Source: Plantation Rubber Industry in the 
Middle East, p. 71. 


See Table 20 for conversion rate. 

It should be noted particularly that the 
Malayan collar and Ceylon rupee companies 
had lower costs than sterling companies in 
these British possessions. 

The same report by Figart shows a further 
compilation from ‘‘a booklet issued by a Lon- 
don firm” in which an attempt was made to 
arrive at actual all-in costs, as described in 
the following quotation: 

“The term ‘all-in costs’ in the sense which 
we have used it, comprises all estate expen- 
diture (other than capital expenditure), staff 
bonuses, depreciation allowance for buildings 
and machinery, freight to London or New York, 
marine insurance, dock charges, and _ brokers’ 
and agents’ commissions, as well as directors’ 
fees and cost of London office administration. 
In some cases where we have been obliged 
to estimate one or more of these items our 
all-in figures may differ from those quoted 
in the company’s annual report. It should be 
stated, too, that in arriving at the profit for 
the year we have deducted interest on loans, 
debenture interest, foreizn income tax, and 
(if known) British corporation tax, but not 
British income tax or excess-profits duty.” 

The plantation rubber industry never had to 
worry much about its costs of production until 
after World War I, and extravagances of the 
post-war boom of 1919 were reflected in 
higher pence costs in 1920 than in 1919, al- 
though lower cents cost after conversion at 
Table 20 exchange rates. 

Retrenchment was rapid from 1920 through 
1922 in all countries and in 1922, according 
to the table above, Malaya and Ceylon were 
showing the lowest all-in costs. The data for 
other countries is less inclusive than for 
Malaya, but the general uniformity of trend 
affords evidence that they were reasonably rep- 
resentative and constitute a suitable background 
for the following section. 

It is noteworthy that, comparing table av- 
erages shown in Table 4 with those shown in 
Table 3, that the all-in costs were much more 
in excess of estate expenditures in 1919 and 
1920 than in 1921 and 1922; economies in 
overhead costs paralleled those in estate ex- 
penditures at the time. 


Cost Trend for Malayan Estates, 1921-1933 


That costs of rubber production on planta- 
tions declined sharply during 1921 and 1922 
has been demonstrated. Whether the economies 
made effective at that time were temporary or 
permanent is the next point for consideration. 

The method usually approved by those 


TABLE 4—All-In Production Costs 








1919 
Com- Pence 
panies _ per lb. 


Malaya 64 13.12 
Java 8 13.74 
Sumatra 10 16.24 
Ceylon 12 14.59 
Other 22 17.28 
Average (unweighted) 14.99 
U. S. cents 27.62 


calculating costs of rubber production for es- 
tates was to adopt an accounting formula or 
classification of expenses, ascertain costs under 
each item, and add the items. Comprehensive 
primary itemized records necessary for such 
a study are not available, 


Some years ago, the writer made summary 
calculations from reports of plantation com- 
panies published in Rickinson’s “Rubber Com- 
panies Position.” The analysis covered 79 
identical Malayan sterling estates from 1921 
to 1929 inclusive, 85 in 1930 and 1931, 83 
in 1932 and 79 in 1933. The results were 
published in “Rubber News Letter,” Circular 
3546, U. S. Devt. of Commerce, October 
30, 1934. 


The method used was to tabulate the an- 
nual rubber output in Ibs., the income realized 
(total pound sterling from all sources and 
pence per Ib,), the reported all-in cost (total 
and ver lb.) the revenue distributed through 
dividends, reserves and “carried forward,” and 
calculated the “over-all out-of-pocket expense” 
per Ib. of rubber for the entire group of com- 
panies for each year in British currency. 

This method did not exclude the appre- 
ciable influence of earnings or losses from other 
sources than rubber in the case of the com- 
panies included. It did not exclude the in- 
fluence of canital expenditures. Stocks of rub- 
ber held by producers at the end of their 
financial years, were customarily included in 
their accounts at actual cost of production. 


It is believed that the results approximate 
the average net cost of production of these 
estates ver Ib. of rubber for the years covered 
and that confidence can be placed in the gen- 
eral accuracy of cost trends indicated by the 
following table. The average price realized per 
Ib. (for all erades), and the average London 
market price (for ribbed smoked sheets) is 
also shown. The cost of production was cal- 
culated in pence, but in Table 5 is also shown 
converted to U. S. cents on the basis of Fed- 
eral Reserve average annual exchange rates 


TABLE 5—RMalayan Estates Cost of Production 
Trend, 1921-1933 


London 
market 
Malayan estates average 

Average price 

Approximate net sales R. S. 
cost of production price sheets 
Cents Pence Pence Pence 
1921 19.61 12.23 12.26 9.56 
1922 15.29 8.29 11.18 9.13 
1923 18.14 9.52 13.33 15.31 
i924 16.70 9.08 14.34 13.88 
1925 17.05 8.48 25.99 35.06 
1926 19.83 9.86 23.82 23.75 
1927 20.88 10.30 18.10 18.44 
1928 17.05 8.41 11.90 10.69 
1929 12.69 6.28 9.72 10.25 
1930 10.17 5.02 5.02 5.91 
1931 5.61 2.97 2.99 3.13 
1932 3.61 2.47 2.41 2.44 
2.46 2.90 3.25 


1933 4.34 

Source: Rubber News Letter, Circular No 
3546, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Reference 
may be made to Table 20 for conversion rates 
to U. S. cents. 


The costs in pence shown in Table 5 for 
1921 and 1922 are roughly comparable both 
in amount and trend to those shown for Malay- 
an companies, and the average for all com- 
panies, in Table 4. 

Expenses were pruned drastically in 1922 
compared with 1921. In 1921 restriction of 


of Sterling Companies, 1919-1922 

















1920 1921 ——1922 
Com- Pence Com- Pence Com- Pence 
panies perlb. panies perlb. panies per lb. 

64 14.48 64 10.70 60 8.45 
8 16.04 8 13.39 8 10.23 
10 17.89 10 14.28 10 9.42 
14 16.49 13 8.65 13 7.46 
22 16.37 22 12.97 21 9.22 
16.25 12.00 8.95 

24.81 19.25 16.50 


Source: Plantation Rubber industry in Middle East, page 75 


See Table 20 for conversion rate. 
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production by voluntary agreement had _af- 
fected the outputs of numerous companies and 
retarded cost reductions. 


The British Rubber Restriction Scheme was 
introduced November 1, 1922 and _ prices 
quickly rose, but in the main, the economies 
instituted by rubber producing companies in 
1921 and 1922 were continued thereafter and 
became permanent. Restriction at first brought 
only slightly increased operating costs per 
pound of rubber, as overhead costs were 
spread over a restricted poundage. 


Following the abnormal high prices of 1925- 
1926, there was temvorary increase in ex- 
penditure, owing nartly to greater liberality 
in bonuses to estate managers and staff and 
partly to increased wages, ocean freight, bro- 
kerage fees, directors’ fees, etc. 

In 1928 abandonment of restriction effec- 
tive Noveember 1 having been announced 
early in the year, expenses came down notably 
on a growing, but still curtailed output and 
with wages unreduced; in 1929, full outputs 
brought still further reduction to a new low 
record of costs, well below that of 1922, 1925 


and 1928 


From 1928 through 1933, Table 5 indicates 
that each successive year saw a new low rec- 
ord of pence costs of production, in response 
to the wressure from extremely low market 
prices. Since, in the vicissitudes of depression 
in 1920-21, estates learned methods of saving 
that staved in effect through the period of 
British Restriction despite curtailed outputs, 
it is similarly to be expected that important 
economies instituted in the 1928-1933 period 
likewise became permanent. 


Without anv intention of minimizing the 
serious difficulties which the rubber estates. 
in common, with all agriculture and in fact 
all industry, encountered during the depres- 
sion of 1929-1933, the indicated quartering 
of the 1927 cost of production in 1932 and 
1933 is. in itself, evidence that concepts pre- 
viously held concerning rubber production costs 
became subject to review from that time on 


The reduced costs that would have perma- 
nent effect arose out of improved tapping 
methods, better utilization of labor, reduced 
expenses for upkeep of planted areas, higher 
yields from improved trees and other factors 
to a large extent independent of the depres- 
sion. On the other hand, it is to be expected 
that expenditures for staff and labor were sub- 
sequently raised to a proper level and that in- 
creases occurred during the subsequent period 
of International Rubber Regulation in directors’ 
and agents’ fees, freight rates, etc. 


The statistics on cost of production presented 
above constitute a conclusive demonstration of 
the fact that cost of production is not a static 
figure, but a dynamic one that has changed 
constantly with conditions, with a long-term 
downward trend to the end of 1933. 


British Sources on Costs, 1929-1935 


Corroboration of the representative charac 
ter of the cost estimates in Table 5 is to be 
found in statements from British sources. The 
following statement made over the British 
Broadcasting System supports the general ac- 
curacy of the estimates from 1929 through 
1933. The statement was made by Mr. J. W. F. 
Rowe, whose earlier study in “Artificial Con- 
trol of Raw Material Supplies—Rubber”  is- 
sued March, 1931, under the auspices of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service of 
the London School of Economics, has general 
respect and entitles his testimony to consid- 
eration. The broadcast was made February 7, 
1935. He stated: 


“In 1929 occurred the discovery that the 
average costs of estate production in Malaya 
were less than had been generally supposed. 
During the six years of restriction, the trees 
had not only had a good deal of rest from 
tapping, but they had been better cared for 
and the methods of cultivation had been much 
improved, while better and cheaper systems 
of tapping had also been discovered. The 
effect on costs had been concealed while re- 
striction was still in force, but when full pro- 
duction was resumed, it was realized that the 
total costs of production on average estates 
were between 6 and 7 pence a pound, and 
that therefore a price of only 9-10d. would 
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suffice to give reasonable profits instead of the 
1/-(shilling) which had been considered as 
an absolute minimum, 


“World production in 1932 was roughly 
150,000 tons less than in 1929, and the price 
in 1932 averaged 2%4d. per pound, as com- 
pared with 10%d. in 1929. Seeing that the 
1929 price was not specially profitable, one 
is really inclined at first sight to wonder that 
anything at all was produced at this 1932 
price. Actually, estates in Malaya as a whole 
produced at about the same rate as in 1929, 
while the Dutch estates showed an_ even 
higher production in 1931, and about the same 
in 19382. 


“It seems simply incredible perhaps, but 
the whole level of the 1929 costs of produc- 
tion was rapidly scaled down in three main 
ways. First of all, there were terrific reduc- 
tions in salaries and wages. Secondly, all but 
absolutely essential maintenance and _ cultiva- 
tion work was given up and the number of 
men was reduced to the minimum. Thirdly, 
efficiency in general was increased under the 
spur of necessity, and certain newly discov- 
ered methods were introduced. 


“It must be explained, however, that while 
some estates which could afford it, restricted 
their output as the price fell in order to con- 
serve their bark against the time when tap- 
ping would be more profitable, other estates 
were driven to tap more severely than is 
normally desirable, in order to obtain the 
largest possible output over which to spread 
their overhead costs, and it was as the re- 
sult of this balance that the total output of 
estates showed little change. 


“By the end of 1932 a majority of Malayan 
companies had got their costs down to 3d. a 
pound or even lower. But you must under- 
stand that this would not include proper al- 
lowance for maintenance or depreciation, while 
it must be remembered that salaries and wages 
are at a bare subsistence level. In other words, 
such low costs cannot be regarded as a new 
level of proper normal costs. They represent 
rather costs of production in an emergency, 
and as such they can be maintained for per- 
haps two or three years, but not in the long 
run. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
the companies this reduction of costs is a 
very fine achievement. 


“But I must bring out the other side of 
the picture. Hundreds of British assistants and 
assistant managers have had to be sacked, and 
thousands of wage earners have been returned 
to India, their contracts cancelled. Those who 
remained at work were earning, at the end 
of 1932, rather less than half of what they 
were earning in 1929, The return of these la- 
borers to their homes in Southern India means 
for them a poor subsistence level. The lot of 
the assistant managers has in a way been even 
worse. Most of them stayed in Malaya living 
on their savings and hoping to find a job. 
When their savings were exhausted, they had 
to fall back on what amounts to Poor Law 
Relief from the F. M. S. Government. Thus 
the reduction of costs is, as I have said, a 
fine achievement from one point of view, but 
the heavy price in human suffering must not 
be overlooked.” 


A Mincing Lane (London) firm which an- 
alyzed the results of 89 rubber producing com- 
panies for their financial years ending De- 
cember 31, 1931, provides further material for 
that year. It was found that for 16 companies 
the records were complicated by the inclu- 
sion of other produce such as tea, coffee, and 
cocoa; they were therefore excluded. A_ fur- 
ther 15 companies failed to state their selling 
price and were also excluded. Of the remain- 
ing 58 companies, 51 which produced 21,385 
tons of rubber suffered losses, while 7 which 
produced 2,914 tons made profits by virtue 
of favorable forward sales. The average 1931 
cost of production for the 58 companies was 
4.10 pence per pound according to this an- 
alysis. This, it will be noted, is considerably 
higher than the cost stated for 1931 in Table 
5, but shows plenty of reduction under the 
preceding years. The 58 companies included 
37 in Malaya, 16 in Ceylon, and 5 in the 
Netherlands Indies. It was stated in the India 
Rubber Journal (May 28, 1932) atcount of 
this analysis that many of the planting com- 
panies received considerable sums in _ interest 


on holdings of securities and that this rev- 
enue from non-estate sources was not deducted 
in making the calculations—hence real costs 
were considered somewhat higher than the 
4.10 pence calculated. 

Some indication of the approximate costs 
of production on Malayan estates subsequent 
to 1933 is to be found in published corre- 
spondence between the government of the 
Federated Malay States and the Rubber Grow- 
ers Association. The Acting Chief Secretary 
to Government, F. M. S., in letter of May 2, 
1935 stated: 

“Dividends are now the rule instead of the 
exception, not large perhaps, but they will in- 
crease as the price of rubber rises.’’ This state- 
ment should be considered in comparison with 
the London market price average for ribbed 
smoked sheets at 6; pence for 1934, with 
the average New York price for ribbed smoked 
sheets at 12.93c for 1934 and with the av- 
erage declared value per lb. of U. S. rubber 
imports at 9.80c for 1934. The letter also 
quoted the report of the Planter’s Association 
of Malava for 1934: “A moderate degree of 
prosperity has been restored to an industry 
which for vears had struggled on the verge 
of insolvency.” 

In a further letter of the F. M. S. govern- 
ment to the Rubber Growers Association on 
March 18, 1936, the results of official analysis 
of detailed figures for 70 Malayan estates cov- 
ering 1935 included the following: 

“The figures for the sterling companies : 
fall into two groups, for which the average 
percentages of government charges to profits 
(the calculation being based on an average 
selling price of 5.9 pence per Ib.) were re- 
spectively 26%% and 22% 

“The profits referred to are not the profits 
as normally understood, but the profits that 
would have accrued had no government charges 
been levied . In respect to two companies 
in the first group the relation between govern- 
ment charges and profits exceeded 50%. In 
one of these, however, the directors’ fees were 
21/5 times the duty and nearly % of the rent, 
the staff bonus and commission equalled the 
duty, and the f.o.b. cost (exclusive of quit 
rent) was .47 pence per lb. above the average. 
In the other case the directors’ fees were 1 3/7 
times the duty and the staff bonus 11/14ths 
of the duty. Furthermore, only 64% of the 
area is planted and the incidence of quit rent 
in relation to profit is, therefore, higher. 

“In the second group in one instance the 
government levy was 59.4% of the profits. In 
that case, the London administration charges 
were 11/7 times the duty, the directors’ fees 
were twice the duty, and the f.o.b. cost (ex- 
clusive of quit rent) was .61 pence per Ib. 
above the average. It will be appreciated that 
a reduction in these items to what might be« 
regarded as more normal proportions would 
have a considerable effect on the relation be- 
tween government charges and profits. 

“. . . . Of 17 local estates (Straits currency 
companies) the average percentage of govern- 
ment charges to profits was 21.17. It should 
be mentioned that these estates on the average 
pay much higher rentals than those in the 
sterling group.” 


These quotations show that sterling estates 
were paying worthwhile dividends over in 
1936, with an average 1935 selling price of 
5.9 pence per Ib. They are of interest in point- 
ing out the exceptionally heavy London charges 
in the case of occasional companies. Also, they 
indicate that costs of large sterling estates were 
higher than costs of Straits companies although 
the latter paid higher quit rents. These quo- 
tations are from Supplement to the Bulletin of 
the Rubber Growers Association entitled “Tax- 
ation of the Rubber Industry in Malaya.” 


Costs on Dutch Estates 


Long-term data on the average cost of pro- 
duction on estates in the Netherlands Indies 
has not been located, but the writer, in De- 
partment of Commerce, “Rubber News Letter” 
circular 3574, May 25, 1935, made the follow- 
ing statement based on analysis of an article 
published in “De Knoniek” (Amsterdam) 
March 1, 1935, which included statistics from 
which the conclusions were drawn: 


“The average cost of production is not 
shown in the article. Separate data is given 
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SOMETHING YOU CAN*°T CAMOUFLAGE .-c-c 


Our army can paint a Mack or any other truck to hide it from 
enemy eyes. But nothing about a truck can be camouflaged from 
its driver. That fact sent thousands of men home from the front 
ifter World War I to become Mack boosters. And this time Macks 
re even better! .. . Returning service men will know what you 
mean when you use the words “built like a Mack” to describe 


omething tough and dependable. 





VW’ Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York City. Factories at Allen- 
>. town, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 


Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. 


F you’VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...!4F YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, 
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on the individual companies showing wide 
variation in what is included in costs, and 
stating the production, and reported cost per 
half kilo of rubber for various companies, for 
the last three years. Analysis of this data would 
indicate, for 41 companies, an average cost of 
17.15 guilder cents per Ib. for 1931, 12.05 for 
1932, and 10.51 for 1933, but these averages 
are verhans to be taken with considerable re- 
serve; they are however indicative of trend 
during the period.” 


Converted to United States currency at Fed- 
eral Reserve average annual exchange rates 
these guilder estate costs compare as follows 
with the Malayan estate costs in Table 5, in 
U. S. cents per Ib. 


‘TABLE 6-—Malayan and Dutch Estate Costs, 


1931-1933 
(U. S. Cents per Lb.) 
Malayan Dutch 
1931 5.6le 6.90c 
1932 ‘ 3.61c 4.85c 
1933 4.34c 4.24c 


Considering the wide fluctuations in ex- 
change rates during this period, the compari 
son is remarkably close, and rather conclusively 
demonstrates that economies adopted in Malaya 
were anvlied more or less equally in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. The trend of Dutch estate pro- 
duction costs was therefore probably similar 
to that of Malayan estates from 1922 onwards 
and in other countries the results cannot have 
been far different. 


The averaged costs shown in Tables 5 and 
6 are designed to show the trend of estate 
production costs and their variance under dif- 
ferent circumstances over the period. For some 
companies the figures represent the equivalent 
of all-in costs; for others, who sold in primary 
markets, they represent f.o.b. costs at ports in 
the Far East. It needs particularly to be borne 
in mind that averages do not reveal the range 
of costs for the individual estates, although as 
much rubber was produced below average costs 
as above average costs. 


“Costs” of Native Rubber Producers 


While on the subject of costs in the Nether 
lands Indies, data bearing .on ‘“‘costs”’ of native 
rubber producers’ is worth recording. ‘Costs’ 
in this sense means the prices which caused 
natives to sell their rubber locally to exporters 
or remilling factories. 


When International Rubber Regulation be- 
came effective June 1, 1934, no means existed 
for the application of a system of restriction 
by means of individual assessments of produc- 
tion canacity end issue of coupons or rights to 
export to the individual Dutch native produc- 
ers. The original quota for the Netherlands 
Indies was so low, however, that it was nec- 
essary to restrict severely the exports of native 
rubber. This the government undertook to ac- 
complish through a special export tax which 
did not avvly to the exports of estate rubber 
and proceeds of which did not go into general 
revenue, but were to be used in native areas 
on projects considered beneficial to the native 
population. 


The regular export tax on native rubber was 
5% ad valorem, and this continued in effect. 
During part (at least) of the 7 months of regu- 
lation in 1934, the additional special export tax 
was at the rate of 10 guilder cents per kilo- 
gram. The rate was increased frequently dur- 
ing 1935 and 1936, an incomplete table of the 
changes being shown in Table 7. 


The American Trade Commissioner at Ba- 
tavia reported that from the inception of the 
special exnort tax to the end of 1936, the gov- 
ernment collected no less than 85,097,000 
guilders from this source. (Commerce Depart- 
ment, Rubber Circular 3640, April 30, 1937.) 


A svokesman for the Netherlands Indies 
government in the course of Volksraad debate 
in 1936 on income derived by natives from 
sale of their rubber, is the source of the fol- 
lowing statistics representing exports in terms 
of dry rubber, metric tons, and the “‘prop- 
erly estimated” income derived by the natives 
annually from 1931 through 1936, figures for 
the last year being based on results for the 
first six months of that year. The price calcu- 
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TABLE 7—Dutch Native Rubber Special 
Export Tax Rates, 1935-1936 


(Guilder Cerits per Kilogram) 


Date—1935: Cents 
January 1 16 
June 1 18 
June 16 22 
June 30 21 
July 22 ; 20 
September 30 22 
October 13 23 
October 18 24 
October 23 25 
October 30 26 
November 11 29 

Date—1936: 

January 1 30 
February 12 32 
July 9 36 
August 2 37 
September 30 47 
October 1 48 
October 4 50 
October 8 51 


October 11 52 
With numerous increases in November-D« 
cember. 


lations represent the effect of conversion of 
the guilder at Federal Reserve average annual 
exchange rates, 


TABLE 8—Income of Dutch Natives From 
Rubber, 1931-1936 
Netherlands Gov- Calculated income 
ernment estimates Guilder U.S. 


Exports Millions cents cents 

metric of per per 
tons guilders kilogram pound 
1931 89,000 13.7 15.40 2.80 
1932 61.000 4.1 6.72 1.23 
1933 116,000 12.5 10.77 2.53 
1934 144,000 16.6 11.53 3.52 
1935 145.000 17.6 12.24 3.76 
1936 153,000 20.0 13.07 3.82 


That the government spokesman was esti- 
mating income rather high was the tenor of 
remarks from the opposition during the debate 
but accevting these estimates at face value, 
Dutch native producers received less than 4c 
U. S. ner pound for their output during each 
of six years. in succession. 

The table shows that production was _ re- 
stricted very severely by the extremely low price 


“equivalent to 1.23c U. S. per Ib. in 1932, and 


considering that the 1937 output (following 
general introduction of an individual restric- 
tion system for the natives on January 1) 
amounted to 205.989 long tons, it is apparent 
that the 1936 price continued sharply restric- 
tive. 

These facts are believed to warrant an es- 
timate that the amount of Dutch native rub- 
ber produced would increase greatly at ris- 
ing price levels—that at a local sales price 
of le U. S. per Ib. production would continue 
to some extent, that at 4c the production would 
be three to four times greater and that at 
about 7c production would approximate labor 
capacity, if exports were not restricted and 
were free of tax. This range of selling prices 
would be comparable with f.o.b. costs for es- 
tates, not all-in costs, for which in some cases 
remilling costs and in all cases costs of ocean 
freight and insurance would be added. 

Taken in conjunction with the amount of 
the special export tax reported by the Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner and allowing also for 
the 5% ad valorem regular export tax on na- 
tive rubber, the export taxes appear to have 
accounted for fully two-thirds the value of the 
Dutch native rubber exported during the first 
two vears and 7 months of International Rub- 
ber Reculation. In the closing months of 1936, 
taxes accounted for over 85 per cent of the 
total value of the rubber exports by Dutch 
natives. 

In the course of a “Memorandum on Rubber 
Supplies to the U. S. A. over the years 
1940/41” prevared by Sir John Hay and is- 
sued by the IRRC in October, 1943, in rebut- 
tal of testimony before the Truman Committee, 
there was included the following paragraph 
bearing on costs of native rubber from British 
Malaya, delivered at New York. 

“In the course of evidence before the Tru- 
man Committee, it was stated that ‘the natural 


rubber produced certainly did not cost more 
than five cents on the average’; and by wav 
of amplification, it was further stated that ‘the 
native plantations would continue to produce 
rubber down to about 2% or 3 cents (U. S.) 
a pound’. Since these figures were directly con- 
trasted with the vrice charged for rubber landed 
in America, it must be presumed that the cost 
figure was meant to include insurance, freight, 
and the charges for selling which fall on the 
producer. In 1941 the actual cost of these 
items, plus exvort duty which had long been 
imposed by the governments of Malaya for 
revenue purposes, was eauivalent to 2% dol- 
lar cents (U. S.) ver Ib. Moreover, before it 
can be made fit for exnort markets, the bulk 
of the, rubber which.comes from. what are 
termed “native plantations’ has to be remilled 
and renacked—overations which might cost 
2% cents ver Ib. Allowing for these inescap- 
able items of expenditure, the figure of cost 
given by the witness before the Truman Com- 
mittee would leave the poor ‘native’ pro- 
ducer with nothing but the certainty of loss.” 

The memorandum went on to say _ that 
“costs of a particular class of producer or of 
a hypothetical average producer were not only 
inaccurate but also irrelevant”, and that (in 
the effort for maximum production) “it was 
essential to bring in every class of producer, 
whatever his category and that could only be 
done by fixing the price at a level which was 
profitable to all. The basic price was, in fact, 
fixed at 18 to 20 cents ver Ib. c. i. f.”’ In this 
paragraph, the Committee therefore recorded 
its opinion that a delivered vrice of 18 to 20 
cents New Yerk was profitable to all producers 
in 1940-41. 


COSTS OFFICIALLY REPORTED UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL REGULATION 


The background information furnished above 
is intended to provide perspective for consid- 
eration of reports on costs of production of 
large estates in various regions during the pe- 
riod of International Rubber Regulation, as 
prepared for the IRRC. 


The International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee secured special cost of production sta- 
tistics from the Rubber Growers Association 
(London), the International Association for 
Rubber Culture in the Netherlands Indies (Am- 
sterdam), and for French Indo-China from 
Colonel Bernard, representative of France on 
the Committee. 


These cost statistics were allowed guarded 
dissemination among members of the _ Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee includ- 
ing Advisory Members, and through the Amer- 
ican Advisory Member were made, available to 
the Denartment of State and some members 
of the rubber manufacturing industry. They 
were at the time withheld from publication 
However, in the “IRRC Memorandum on Rub- 
ber Sunvlies to the U.S.A. over the years 
1940/41,” forwarded by the Embassy from 
London October 7, 1943, the IRRC stated in 
reference to evidence before the Truman Com 
mittee: “Ever since its inception, the IRRC 
has been coliecting and tabulating figures re- 
lating to the cost of estate rubber, and thess 
figures (calculated according to an agreed form- 
ula) were made available regularly to the 
American representative on the Panel of Con- 
sumers. It is surprising that this authoritative, 
carefully compiled, information was not sub- 
mitted and examined, and that weight should 
have been given to statements more emotional 
than factual.’’ Since the Truman Committee 
evidence was given publicity, this statement 
implies that similar publicity to the IRRC es- 
tate cost data would be proper. 


In contrast to the background data here- 
tofore presented, which are mostly based on 
overall considerations and practical experience 
in the principal markets as reflected in the 
tables and reports reviewed above, the costs 
determined for purnoses of the IRRC were 
based on an accounting formula. 


The terms of reference of the RGA Subcom- 
mittee which dealt with this subject were as 
follows: ““To suggest a costing formula which 
would form a suitable basis for the collection 
of costs to determine what is a ‘fair and equit- 
able price level which will be reasonably re- 
munerative to efficient producers,’ the inves- 
tigation to relate only to a period in which 
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A Portable Filling Station 
for Field and Farm Service 


Birmingham Tank Company (an Ingalls 
Division) is the pioneer developer of Skid 
Tanks, for which postwar development 
promises tremendous usefulness as tractor 
tenders, in agricultural operations, in short, 
wherever an auxiliary fuel supply base is 
required. 

The tank itself is 100%-welded, with one- 
gallon stroke pump standard equipment. 
Rugged construction of skids, with heavily 


braced runners, insures satisfactory service 
under hard, steady usage. Low initial cost 
results from the simple, sturdy construction 
of this unit. 

Every Birtank is scientifically designed, rig- 
idly tested, expertly welded, sold with com- 
plete assurance that it WON’T LEAK and 
WILL LAST Complete information on Skid 
Tanks, Underground Tanks and Bulk Stor- 
age Tanks will be supplied on request. 


BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
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production is being regulated, and to be con- 
fined to British countries.” 


Since the costs related to the regulation pe- 
riod, they were affected by the rate of restric- 
tion. The costs reported by the IRRC and pre- 
sented below therefore should be considered in 
connection with the percentages of permissible 
exports in effect for corresponding periods. 


TABLE 9—Rubber Price Range and Quarterly 
Permissible Exports 
New York Daily 
Market Prices 


Quarterly Plantation Ribbed 
Permissible Export Smoked Sheets 
(percentages) (Cents per lb.) 
Quarters PerCent High Low 
1934 l 115% 8% 
2 100, June 15% 11% 
3 93'4 15% 14 
4 7624 14% 12} 
1935 1 75 13% 10% 
2 70 12% 10} 
3 65 12% 11% 
4 60 13; 11% 
1936 ] 60 6) 13% 
2 60 164% 15 
3 65 16% 164% 
4 65 23 16, 
1937 1 75 26% 208 
2 80 26% 18%, 
3 90 19% 17% 
4 90 17% 14 
1938 l 70 15 10% 
2 60 14]! 11% 
3 45 16 ¥. 14% 
4 45 17 155% 
1939 1 50 16}, 15% 
2 50 16}! 1I5}} 
3 60 23% 163, 
4 75 20% 19 
1940 l 8O 19% 18 
2 80 23% 18% 
3 85 22% 19% 
4 90 217 19% 
1941 1 100 23 19% 
2 LOO 24%, 21% 
3 100 23 21% 
4 120 245% 22% 


Prices from: The Rubber Age, New York 

Except in the case of Indo-China, where 
production was not actually restricted, many 
costs had to be distributed over a_ smaller 
poundage of product when the rate of per- 
missible exports was low than when it was 
high; the normal effect would therefore be 
increased costs per lb. as the percentage of 
permissible exports declined. 

It was estimated by Mr. James J. New- 
man of B. F. Goodrich Company in November, 
1936, that at 75% permissible exports, an es- 
tate with a 100% yield of 400 Ibs. per acre 
annually could deliver rubber to New York at 
an all-in cost .98c per Ib. lower than at 60% 
permissible exports. This indicates the con- 
siderable cost effect of this factor theoretically, 
under the much wider range of permissible 
exports shown in the preceding table. 

The New York high and low market prices 
for each quarter are also shown in the table, 
and analysis will show that during the 18 
months ended December 1936, and again dur- 
ing the 18 months ended September 1939, a 
severe restriction was practiced so long as the 
price did not exceed 17 cents. Buyers were 
reluctant to pay over 16 cents average price 
in the New York market, and the table indi 
cates this did not satisfy Committee objectives 

The formula used by RGA to compile the 
all-in costs of production for estates in Malaya, 
Ceylon and other British possessions listed the 
following main headings: 

. Capital cost 

Revenue cost f.o.b. 

Freight and selling 

Head office expenses 
Depreciation or wear and tear 
Profit sharing arrangements 
Amortization of estate 


NAQOuUukaowe 


The capital costs were in 1936 taken at 
£6.94 per acre for buildings and machinery 
and £34.98 per acre of planted rubber. 

The f.o.b. costs covered actual labor, ma- 
terial, and service costs of operation (tapping 
preparing the rubber, packaging, upkeep, su 
perintendence, hospital facilities, etc., shipment 
to port of export, and port charges) plus (ap- 
parently) local taxes, quit rent and export 
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duty. Itemized costs under this heading were 
not released. 

The third item covered overseas transport 
and entry into the United Kingdom, plus bro- 
kerage on sales and in late 1936 was calcu- 
lated at .60 pence per Ib. Higher freight and 
insurance costs during the later regulation pe- 
riod and, particularly after the war began, in- 
creased this item. 

Head office expenses are understood to cover 
directors’ fees, agents’ fees, and office costs 
in London. The RGA Sub-committee found 
wide variation in this item as between com- 
panies. At first they recommended .40° pence 
per Ib. for this item, but in October 1936 re- 
duced it to .30 pence per Ib. 

Depreciation, or wear and tear on buildings 
and machinery was figured at 742% of this 
capital cost, distributed over approximately 400 
Ibs. average production per acre at 100% per 
missible exports, or a lower poundage based on 
the degree of restriction in effect for the period. 

The Subcommittee originally recommended 
an average of .20 pence per lb. to cover bo- 
nuses to estate staff or labor and similar profit 
sharing costs, but in October 1936, lowered 
this to .10 pence per Ib. as “‘a safe minimum” 
in their opinion. 

Estate amortization was taken at 4% on that 
capital cost, the Subcommittee recommending 
that average productive economic life of trees 
be taken at 25 years, that is, 30 years from 
date of planting, as a fair assumption. This 
was distributed on the same “Ibs. per acre” 
basis as depreciation. 

Returns were secured from a_ representative 
cross-section of organized estates in Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies, and (beginning 
1937) from Ceylon. The data provided for 
Indo-China was even more fully representative. 

At the May 31, 1938 meeting of the Inter 
national Committee, the following summary of 
annual results for the three preceding years 
was presented, covering all-in costs of large 


estates. 


TABLE 10—Annual All-In Costs—Large 
Estates, 1935-1937 
(Pence per Lb.) 


1935 1936 1937 


Malaya 6.03 6.13 6.15 
Netherlands Indies 6.66 6.20 5.24 
Indo-China 5.79 5.51 5.49 
Ceylon ; : 6.66 


rhe figures were stated to represent roughly 
44% of total estates in Malaya, 40% in Neth- 
erlands Indies, 73% in Indo-China, and 25‘ 
in Ceylon. 

The figures in pence per lb. for Nether- 
lands Indies and Indo-China were influenced 
by devaluation of their currencies from the 
end of September, 1936. British currency had 
been devalued in late 1931. 

The returns were compiled monthly for 
Malava and Ceylon, quarterly for Netherlands 
Indies and Indo-China. The following table 
shows quarterly statistics for 1935-1937, re- 
turns for Malaya based on averaging monthly 
reports differing slightly from the overall an- 
nual results shown above. 


TABLE 11—Quarterly All-In Costs for Large 


Estates, 1935-1937 
(Pence per Ib.) 


Nether- 
lands Indo- 
Quarters Malaya Indies China 
1935 lst 6.06 6.65 6.70 
2nd 6.15 6.46 6.08 
3rd 5.92 6.87 5.86 
4th 6.08 (*) 5.11 
Average 6.05 6.66 5.79 
1936 Ist 6.35 6.95 6.26 
2nd 6.39 7.28 6.06 
3rd 5.98 6.23 6.01 
ith 6.06 4.95 4.39 
Average 6.18 6.20 5.5} 
1937 Ist 6.21 5.35 5.95 
2nd 6.44 5.07 6.13 
3rd 6.04 5.15 5.29 
th 5.92 5.49 4.87 
Average 6.17 5.20 5.49 


®°No return. 
Indo-China continued unrestricted produc- 
tion under the terms upon which this French 


possession participated in the _ International 
Agreement, and this resulted in materially 
lower cost there than elsewhere, except in 
1937. The fluctuation in quarterly costs in 
Indo-China arose mostly from the _ seasonal 
changes in volume of production, very high 
in the final aquarter;4ow in the first half. 

The fluctuations in quarterly costs in Malaya 
and Netherlands Indies arose partly from sea- 
sonal changes in velume of production, but 
more from effects of the varying percentage of 
permissible exports, complicated in the latter 
case by devaluation of Dutch currency in late 
September, 1936. Incidentally, the _ statistics 
for American companies owning rubber plan- 
tations in these countries are understood not 
to have been reported for these tabulations. 

In Malaya, the quarterly costs fluctuated less 
than in the Netherlands Indies, except in 1937 
when the permissible export percentage was 
high. Malayan internal regulation was so ad- 
ministered, through over-assessment of estates 
and under-assessment of small holders, as to 
permit estates to operate at a “percentage of 
real capacity” higher than the “percentage of 
permissible exports’, while in the Netherlands 
Indies the estate assessment were more in line 
with their actual capacity for production, and 
hence estate operations there had to corres- 
spond more closely to the permissible export 
rates. In fact, estates in Netherlands Indies 
had a higher assessment production capacity 
than their quota, and suffered a_ percentage 
restriction before application of the permissible 
export percentages. 

Converting values at Federal Reserve an- 
nual average exchange rates as shown in Ta- 
ble 20, the annual cost estimates compiled 
for the IRRC imply that the “average” es- 
tates in Malaya and Netherlands Indies earned 
“real” wrofits during these years only to the 
extent that their sales price for rubber, in 
terms of United States currency, was above: 


TABLE 12—Indicated Prices at Which Estate 
Profits Began, 1935-1937 


(U. S. cents per Ib.) 


Netherlands 
Malaya Indies 
Cents Cents 
1935 12.31 13.60 
1936 12.70 12.84 
1937 12.66 10.80 


The New York market price for ribbed 
smoked sheets in 1935 was 12.37c, and in 
1936 was 16.5lc, while the average import 
value per pound of rubber (all grades) reach- 
ing the United States in 1935 was 11.39c, and 
in 1936 was 14.93c. Most estates paid small 
dividends for 1934 and 1935; dividends im- 
proved for 1936, and were in numerous cases 
excessive for 1937. 

The costs returned above for estates were 
higher than their costs as reported in annual 
statements of individual companies. The RGA 
Subcommittee, in respect to estates in Malaya 
and Ceylon, offered the following explanation 
in October, 1936: 

“It is the case that many companies make 
ro annual charges for Depreciation or Wear 
and Tear and accordingly show a lower cost 
of production. This came about as_ follows: 
Prior to the slump many companies had cre- 
ated large reserves either from profits or from 
the issue of shares at high premiums. There 
is no legal obligation on a Company to pro- 
vide for loss of fixed assets before paying a 
dividend, but nevertheless it is customary 
to provide for Wear and Tear and any Com- 
pany which does not, usually receives a quali- 
fied Certificate from its Auditors, It is per- 
fectly competent for any Company to meet the 
charge for Wear or Tear either from current 
or accumulated profits. As accumulated profits 
were so much greater than current profits in 
recent years, many Companiees chose to debit 
Wear and Tear to the former and to save the 
trouble of an annual charge, with a recurring 
explanation, wrote eff the whole balance in 
the Building and Machinery account in one 
amount. This purely financial arrangement 
makes not the slightest difference to the ac- 
tual rate at which Depreciation or Wear and 
Tear is occurring on the estates. It is this 
actual rate of depreciation today which is the 
true current cost and that is the charge which 
your Committee have investigated and ap- 
proved. It is impossible to reconcile published 
costs of such Companies with the true cur- 
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rent cost. In effect their published costs are 
understated and to that extent they are liv- 
ing on their accumulated fat, which is not nec- 
essarily an unhealthy proceeding. Your Com- 
mittee trust if they have not reconciled they 
have at least accounted for this discrepancy 
adequately. 

“The letter from the Secretary of the IRRC 
is correct in stating that it is not the practice 
of British Companies to charge Amortization 
of the Estate against their profits. It is also 
true that transfers from profits to Reserve 
have not been a noticeably common feature 
of recent Accounts. It is even more evident, 
to producers at least, that the price has not 
risen to that level which covers cost and is 
reasonably remunerative. Until that- state has 
been reached, producers can only choose be- 
tween various deserving causes. 

“On the assumption, however, that the price 
will rise to the necessary level, the question 
% providing for Amortization requires serious 
ittention. Hitherto the rubber industry has 
been constantly expanding and it has been 
possible to argue that such plantings in as 
far as they were done from reserves were a 
provision for Amortization. That method is 
now closed and failing replanting, which in 
British territories is not being undertaken at 
inything like the permitted rate, it is only 
1 question of a comparatively short time be- 
fore the whole capital assets of a Company 
have been consumed. 

“In the Report of the original Costs Sub- 
Committee it was pointed out that there are 
two ways of Amortization, either by provision 
for Capital replacement or by the payment of 
high dividends. The latter is the common 
method of Mining Companies and any one 
investing in such Companies is presumed to 
regard his dividends as being partly a return 
of Capital. This has not been the common at- 
titude towards Rubber Companies, partly be- 
cause the life is uncertain and mainly because 
it was a young and expanding industry. Some 
commonly accepted policy is desirable to es- 
cape otherwise inevitable misunderstanding. To 
pronounce on this question is not within the 
terms of reference of your Committee, but 
they would say that it is only by adopting 
one particular policy that the discrepancy to 
which the IRRC refer can be ended.” 


In the later years of regulation, the IRRC 
made effective a definite policy under which, 
by replanting a certain acreage each year with 
high-yield trees, the large estates were grad- 
ually modernizing their plantations. Continua- 
tion of this policy would but for the War have 
prevented estate obsolescence, and hence ren- 
dered less necessary the allowance for amor- 
tization of planted acreage. Higher prices were 
then in effect, however, and an accountant 
would provide for replanting costs to take the 
place of amortization. Many progressive es- 
tates had adopted this policy even in the 1920’s. 

At a meeting of the IRRC when costs were 
discussed from the angle of competition with 
plantation rubber produced by native small- 
holders, “the gist of the discussions was that 
the natives are in general probably the cheaper 
producers and the rubber which was needed 
for world supplies would be obtained from 
both estates and natives; but the price at which 
sufficient rubber would come forward would 
be determined by the cost of production of 
the highest efficient estate producer.” 

The concept expressed in these words de- 
serves repetition in this study. This idea means 
that, if the world needed 1,000,000 tons of 
rubber and 500,000 tons could be produced 
profitably at 6c per Ib. and only another 
£00,000 tons could be produced profitably at 
10c per Ib., the world would have to pay 
whatever price was necessary to make it prof- 
itable to produce the remaining 100,000 tons. 
As a theory and for a short term of years, this 
concept appeals to the writer as having much 
merit, but implied fixity of costs for a long 
term seems not fully warranted on the evidence. 


Experience shows that rubber costs have 
come down to meet price conditions in the 
past. In other words, when money was diffi- 
ult to obtain and the world was unwilling to 
pay a profitable price, the producers of rub- 
ber, albeit unwillingly, produced what the 
world needed at the price the world was then 
willing to pay. Unduly low prices are as unde- 
sirable as unduly high prices, but both prices 
ind costs are dynamic rather than static. 
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The evidence sufficiently proves that aver- 
age all-in costs of rubber production during 
1935-1937 were considerably higher than in 
1931-1933. Although costs have declined in 
long-term trend throughout the existence of the 
plantation rubber industry, this has not always 
been true for short terms. Depression costs do 
not constitute a fair barometer, whether the 
crop be rubber, corn, wheat or potatoes. Costs 
move upwards as well as downwards depend- 
ing on conditions. 

Although cost of production statistics were 
prepared for the IRRC subsequently, the series 
available in the United States is incomplete. 

The monthly statistics shown below for Ma- 
layan estates indicate that the accounting form- 
ula results continued to show rising costs in 
1939 and surprisingly even in 1941 despite 
then high production. 


TABLE 13—Monthly All-In Estate Costs— 
Malaya, 1937-39-41 
(Pence per lb.) 


1937 1939 1941 


January 5.75 6.68 7.10 
February 6.23 7.13 7.38 
March 6.74 7.74 8.01 
April 6.81 7.99 8.10 
May 6.38 7.31 8.03 
June 6.18 7.A9 


Malayan costs aside from depreciation and 
amortization were reported in the monthly re- 
ports for 1939 and 1941, averaging 5.42 in 
the 1939 period and 6.53 in the 5 months of 
1941. The average allowance for depreciation 
and amortization in the first half of 1939 was 
1.91 pence per lb., and in the first five months 
of 1941 was 1.19 pence per Ib. The cost per 
Ib. for these items declined in 1941 because 
production per acre increased in line with the 
higher percentages of permissible exports. 

Monthly statistics for all-in costs in Ceylon 
are available for the following dates. The com- 
puted Ceylon costs were lower than the Ma- 
layan figures during the last month for which 
data is at hand, although Ceylon costs were 
higher than Malayan in 1937. Ceylon produc- 
tion is highly seasonal, and costs per Ib. were 
normally high in February-March, the winter- 
ing season when tapping is usually much 
reduced. 


1939: Pence per lb. 
February 16.57 
June 7.65 

1941: 

February 16.98 
May 7.73 


In late 1941, an earlier export duty of 2% 
rupee cents per Ib. was reimposed on rubber 
exports from Ceylon for purposes of revenue. 

The only subsequent report available for 
Indo-China shows average all-in costs of 4.53 
pence ver lb. for the fourth quarter of 1938 
and 4.71 nence per lb. for the full year 1938, 
which is much lower than the average of 5.49 
pence for the full year 1937. Costs in the Brit- 
ish countries, where production was actually 
restricted in 1938 very severely, were gen- 


erally showing a rising trend, but in Indo- 
China the decline in costs was very pro- 
nounced. 

The statistics for Indo-China particularly 
for 1938, supposedly computed under about 
the same formula as that used by the Rubber 
Growers Association provide basis for an ar- 
gument that the IRRC returns reported for 
Malaya were unduly high. On the other hand, 
in Indo-China the percentage of trees raised 
from selected seed and/or budgrafted was 
higher than for any other country and annual 
yield per acre there has compared favorably 
with other countries. 


Range of Costs for Estates 


Hitherto this analysis has dealt with average 
costs for groups of estates by countries. These 
averages or norms throw no light on the range 
of all-in costs for different estates comprising 
the groups, although in connection with Dutch 
natives a rough estimate was ventured. 

The reports on costs prepared for the IRRC 
show not only the computed average costs, 
but also statistics revealing the range of costs 
for estates in Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies. 


Table 14 (see below), presented at the meet- 
ing of the IRRC on May 31, 1938 summarizes 
these data. It states the percentages of estates’ 
output produced at or below specified costs 
for 1935, 1936 and 1937. For example, in 
1935, 88.2% of the rubber from Malayan es- 
tates was produced at 6.50 pence per Ib. or 
lower, while in 1937, 95.3% of the rubber 
from Dutch estates was produced at that cost 

The statistics in Table 14 may be trans- 
lated to show the percentage of the production 
accomplished in years covered at any desired 
range of price, instead of cumulatively. To aid 
analysis the statistics are set up in Table 15 
(see p. 42.) 

Over the three-year period, about 81% of 
the production of estates in Malaya and Neth- 
erlands Indies was produced at a cost under 
6.75 vence per pound, Under the concept ad- 
vanced in the IRRC discussion referred to 
above, the additional amount of rubber that 
would be produced at higher all-in selling 
prices would be only about 19% of the estate 
total, or say 10% of the world plantation to- 
tal, taking the computed costs at face value 
and assuming as seems generally agreed that 
these costs are higher than the costs of other 
groups of producers. 

Charts are included showing these per- 
centages of rubber produced at various costs 
(pence per Ib.) of production on large estates 
in British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies 
Chart I shows the simple percentages at the 
various cost levels, cumulative percentages at 
the same cost levels, the simple and the cumu- 
lative, composite percentages averaged for both 
Malayan and Dutch estates over the three-year 
period. 

Chart I pictures the ability of Dutch es- 
tates to lower their costs in 1936-1937 while 
costs in Malaya increased slightly. Devaluation 
of Dutch currency in 1936 was a factor in this 


(Continued on p. 42) 


TABLE 14—Estate Outputs Produced at Various All-In Costs, 1935-1937 





—_______Cumulative percentages of production— 


Production costs 
(pence per pound) 1935 1936 
Under 4.75 


Under 5.00 2.5 1.4 
Under 5.25 12.1 1.4 
Under 5.50 12.1 12.2 
Under 5.75 31.6 26.9 
Under 6.00 47.0 53.7 
Under 6.25 71.4 74.7 
Under 6.50 88.2 74.7 
Under 6.75 ‘ 88.2 92.2 
Under 7.00 92.6 92.2 
Under 7.25 96.2 95.8 
Under 7.50 97.6 96.6 
Under 7.75 : 97.6 96.6 
Under 8.00 ea . 99.0 96.6 
Under 8.25 4 scone 98.5 
Under 8.50 ; —— 98.5 
Under 8.75 : . 100.0 98.5 
Under 9.00 100.0 98.5 
Under 9.25 100.0 100.0 
Under 9.50 sma ee 100.0 
Under 9.75 .. 100.0 100.0 
Above 9.75 oe. MOOD 100.0 


Malaya——————_ 


Netherlands Indies——— 





1937 1935 1936 1937 
0.2 13.5 22.5 

: 0.2 19.9 34.1 
15.9 2.8 24.8 62.4 
15.9 10.1 29.4 70.7 
27.1 13.1 $2.9 77.8 
43.5 18.4 87.4 81.8 
61.2 30.1 48.7 90.6 
78.4 48.4 57.2 95.3 
84.4 59.2 67.4 95.3 
84.4 68.1 69.8 96.8 
88.4 80.8 70.0 98.0 
94.3 86.4 78.0 98.4 
94.3 90.9 82.0 98.9 
97.3 94.3 89.0 99.0 
98.1 96.1 91.5 99.2 
98.1 96.3 95.7 99.5 
98.1 96.9 95.9 99.6 
100.0 98.3 96.6 99.7 
100.0 98.8 98.0 100.0 
100.0 98.9 98.0 100.0 
100.0 99.4 98.4 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Date Reset In Humble Hearing 
To Resist Refinery Seizure 


Special to NPN 

DALLAS, Tex. — Federal Judge Wil- 
liam H. Atwell has reset the hearing 
scheduled in his court Sept. 13 in which 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. seeks to en- 
join the WLB and other government 
agencies from seizing the company’s re- 
finery at Ingleside. 

The hearing will be held on Sept. 21. 
Judge Atwell moved the date back when 
Frank Potter, assistant U. S. district at- 
torney, told the court the government 
was not ready, and said Humble attorneys 
had agreed to the delay. 

Judge Atwell specified that the tem- 
porary restraining order he issued would 
remain in effect until after that date. 
Judge Atwell granted the injunction after 
Humble attorneys presented a_ petition 
affirming that WLB and other federal 
bureaus had conspired to seize the big 
plant following Humble’s refusal to com- 
ply with a WLB order calling for main- 
tenance of union membership. 

Meanwhile H. C. Wiess, Humble presi- 
dent, denied Washington reports that 
Humble would agree to a settlement of 
the case out of court. 





General-Penn Refining Official 
Elevated to Rank of Major 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—A former oil refining 
company president, H. P. Barton, Gen- 
eral-Penn Refining Co., Baltimore, has 
been promoted to the rank of Major in 
the Quartermaster Corps, Fuels and Lub- 
ricants Division, a recent War Depart- 
ment announcement states. 

In addition to Major Barton, three 
other oil company executives have been 
advanced to the rank of Major. These 
are: Ralph T. Bratt, one time supervisor 
of oil burner and fuel oil sales for the 
Hackensack District, Standard Oil Co. 
( New Jersey ); Robert J. Finigan, former- 
lv a mechanical engineer in the Bayway 
Pefinery of Jersey Standard, and Robert 
H. Wahn, formerly a research chemist at 
the Sugar Creek, Mo., refinery of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana ). 
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5000 Chemists Hear Kettering Reveal Marvels 


Of Triptane Performance 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — More than 5000 chem- 
ists and industrialists participated in 
the 108th meeting of the American 
Chemical Society here last week, at 
which one of the most newsworthy de- 
velopments was the disclosure by 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president of 
General Motors Corp., of bulk produc- 
tion of a new fuel having as much as 
four times the power obtained from 
present 100-octane gasoline. 

The production of triptane, which 
multiplies the power of 100-octane gas- 
oline, was described by Mr. Kettering 
as just a “laboratory curiosity” for many 
years until General Motors laboratories 
recently found a way to make 99% pure 
triptane in tank car quantities. He said 
that although details of the fuel. still 
cannot be revealed because of war 
secrecy restrictions, it is now being pro- 
duced at the rate of 10 barrels daily in 
a large-scale pilot plant. 

Triptane was discovered in 1922 by 
a Belgian chemist. Mr. Kettering said 
sufficient quantities already had _ been 
made to permit extensive testing in air- 
planes and other war equipment. A 
twelve-cylinder Allison plane, with rated 
take-off horsepower of 1500 with 100-oc- 
tane, developed well over 2500 horse- 
power with triptane and lead tetraethy] 
blends. 

Triptane, which was originally made 
by a “rather laborious” laboratory meth- 
od using metallic magnesium, cost $35 
a gallon five years ago, Mr. Kettering 
said. He added that the new method 
utilizes a relatively simple procedure. 


Power Multiplied by Four 


He said that tests have shown that 
gains possible with triptane, especially 
when lead tetraethyl is added, depend 
upon the particular engine and the con- 
ditions of operation, but have amount- 
ed to as much as four times the power 
with a quarter less fuel than is required 
with 100-octane gasoline. He predicted 
that the commercial development of 
the new fuel would lead to an extensive 
engine development program. 

Mr. Kettering expressed the opinion 
that after the war triptane may be 
manufactured at a cost of 50 cents to 
$1 a gallon. 

Several hundred papers and addresses, 
reporting wartime research in practical- 
ly every branch of chemical science and 
industry, were presented at the five-day 
sessions. 

The Priestley Medal, highest honor 
given by the society, was presented on 
Sept. 13 to Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University. Dr. 
Arthur C. Cope, associate professor of 
chemistry in Columbia University, re- 
ceived the $1000 American Chemical 
Society award in pure chemistry. 

Dr. Conant, in his address after receiv- 
ing the medal, called for a federal schol- 
arship program for young men who give 


in New York Session 


promise of becoming leaders in‘ science 
and technology. He also warned against 
the extravagant use of funds for re- 
search in industrial laboratories. 

Dr. Conant urged a minimum of gov- 
ernment control and direction in scien- 
tific research, said that industries should 
refrain from “raiding” universities for 
promising young professors, and added 
that universities in turn should give their 
best research scientists more time from 
teaching for pure research. 

Praised by Baruch 


Dr. Conant’s work in preparation of 
the national rubber program was praised 
by Bernard M. Baruch, special adviser 
to the War Mobilization Administration. 
Mr. Baruch said that he had become 
profoundly impressed with “the need 
of a greater use of trained scientific prac- 
tical minds to help solve the many eco- 
nomic and social problems that face 
us”. 

“Catalysis in the Petroleum Industry” 
was the central theme of a symposium 
of the petroleum division. The divi- 
sion also held a round table on bench- 
scale techniques in addition to general 
sessions under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Cecil L. Brown of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana. 

Perfection of a new method of test- 
ing oils to prepare for the lubrication 
of high-speed, high-compression, post- 
war motors was announced at one of the 
society's gatherings by Dr. E. C. Hughes, 
director of chemical research of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio. Dr. Hughes said 
that under the new method the oil was 
scientifically examined in a specially de- 
signed test tube. He said that although 
the examination requires 36 hours, many 
such tests can be made at the same time 
with the results paralleling those re- 
vealed by using an engine. 

Dr. Hughes said that lubricating oils 
already perfected and those still to come 
would lengthen the life of the postwar 
automobile and be particularly helpful 
in bus, tractor and truck operations. 

Newly elected officers of the Divi- 
sion of Petroleum Chemistry are: S. S. 
Kurtz, Jr., Sun Oil Co., chairman; C. L. 
Thomas, Universal Oil Products Co., vice 
chairman; C. R. Wagner, consultant, 
re-elected secretary. Members of the 
executive committee include C. L. Brown, 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, and 
W. E. Bradley, Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Brown is retiring chairman 
of the section. 





Refinery Nears Completion 
Special to NPN 
LOS ANGELES — Standard Oil of 
California has advised its stockholders 
that two main units of the 100 octane 
plant being constructed at the Rich- 
mond refinery will be completed in Sep- 
tember and October. The final unit, the 
report said, the Thermofor Catalytic 
Cracking structure, will be completed 
by mid-November. 
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‘Uirginia’s 
Natural ‘Bridge 


idge, the world’s seventh wonder, crossed 

No. 11 fourteen miles southwest of 

has become a national landmark, so 

t associated with the tradition, history 

nce of America. Chief Justice John 

1 called it ‘“‘“God’s greatest miracle in 
the bridge spans a river and carries a 


liscovered Natural Bridge only a few 

ears ago, but Nature, through millions 

s worked with patient labor and mag- 

ll to construct here a monument that 

| for all time. Her working material was 

bic feet of rock weighing 36,000 tons 

was a simple mountain stream flowing 

seas. With these she achieved her 

1 bridge of solid stone ninety feet across 

feet high She painted her masterpiece 

t red and ochre, soft shades of yellow and 

delicate tracings of blue and gray. Thus 

led the amazing properties and power of 

chief tool, a drop of water, the most vital 
th which Life has to deal! 








It Didn’t 
Just Happen... 


E. L. Drake discovered oil on a Pennsylvania 
farm just 85 years ago, but what he found had 
taken Nature more than a million years of 
“patient labor and magnificent skill” to pro- 
duce—a product which, next to water, was 
destined to become one of the most vital necessi- 
ties of present day life. Today the world is not 
only heated and lighted by oil, it is powered by oil 
and lubricated by oil; it builds with oil, it rides on 
oil, IT FIGHTS ON OIL! Truly the magic of oil is 
circumscribed only by the quality of thinking—the 
mental resources of those who make up the oil 
business and the new industries that stem from it. 
Much of the progress already attained is the direct 
result of the brains, alertness, thoroughness, expert 
craftsmanship and “magnificent skill’ of those who 
have allied themselves with the oil industry. Here 
at International, we take great pride in the industry 
of which we, as manufacturers of lubricants, are a 
part. We hold high the products we make and sell, 
for, in addition, to the finest quality basic materials 
and the best in plant equipment, they contain the 
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manpower components of native®ability, technical 
training, experience, love of work, and THE WILL 
TO SURPASS! 


The line between mediocrity and surpassing worth is 
not difficult to cross. Here, too, the difference would 
lie in the quality of thinking that governed the work. 
The definite result you obtain from any product made 
in our plant was charted by our chemists and engi- 
neers in our laboratories and proven under strict 
supervision before a pound or a gallon of that product 
can be offered for sale. International Lubricants 
don’t just happen to be right, they are made that way! 
Farsighted refiners and distributors, who like our- 
selves are devoted to the ideal of planned products 
and service, are invited to communicate with us. 
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Roaring Plane Engine Reveals Operating Secrets 


As Jersey Standard Unveils Huge Test Stand 


By Frank P. S. Glassey, 
NPN Staff Writer 

BAYWAY, N. J. — The first full-scale 
engine test stand designed for research 
on aviation fuels and lubricants was un- 
veiled here on Sept. 19 before more 
than 100 representatives of the press and 
government and military officials at the 
refinery of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 

With a 240-ton block of concrete as 
an anchor, an aircraft engine which could 
carry a plane through the air as fast as 
400 m. p. h. stood still while scores of 
instruments revealed information, hith- 
erto unascertainable, concerning the pow- 
er and performance of super-fuels, in- 
cluding the newly developed triptane. 

Information obtained from the test 
stand is expected to result in conserva- 
tion of raw materials, such as crude oil, 
for high octane fuels. It was also an- 
ticipated that it will stimulate improve- 
ment in the 100-octane gasoline now 
used by Allied air forces. 

The test stand operators said that their 
primary problem would be aviation en- 
gine knock, which threatens an aviation 
engine with destruction in a few seconds. 
Jersey Standard engineers said that the 
chief limiting factor in aviation fuel per- 
formance today is the fuel’s tendency 
to knock under increased power condi- 
tions. 

1500 h. p. Engine Tested 


Operation of a 1500-horsepower en- 
gine on the test stand was demonstrated 
by Standard Oil Development Co. tech- 
nologists, who said that engines exceed- 
ing 2500 horsepower can be tested un- 
der simulated flight conditions. Huge 
blowers furnish ag cooling air stream 
which is closely regulated for velocity 
and temperature. Air temperature can 
be maintained at 100 degrees F., even 
though the initial air taken from out- 
side may be as cold as zero. Another 
blower supplies air for the carburetor 
with intricate controls regulating pres- 
sure and temperature over a wide range 
of flight conditions. 

Temperature readings in the engine 
can be automatically recorded from 48 
points within one minute, thus facilitat- 
ing testing of expensive experimental 
fuels which so far have been made only 
in small quantities in laboratories or pilot- 
scale plants. 

Operators in Adjoining Room 


Because of the great sound produced 
by the engine, no one was able to re- 
main in the test stand room while the 
engine was operating. Heavy sound- 
proof construction of the walls and arti- 
ficial sound-absorbing stone packed in 
the air inlet and outlet stacks greatly 
lessened the sound reaching the outside 
area. Standard engineers said that sound 
issuing from the stack should have less 
than 1/256th of its original energy. 

Operators ‘in an adjoining instrument 
room protected from the intense sound 
in the test room by a 16-inch concrete 
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wall automatically control all tests. The 
operators are able to make their observa- 
tions through three windows in the 
wall. The control room floor on which 
the instruments are based is isolated from 
the rest of the structure by being built 
as a separate unit on blocks of cork which 
absorb the vibration. Instead of deliv- 
ering power through a propeller, the test 
engine is connected to a dynamometer, 
which absorbs and measures the power, 
and which is electronically controlled 
to meet precise research standards. Two 
fire protection systems, both using inert 


gas, have been installed. 

In addition to the operation of the 
engine for fuel tests, aviation lubricants 
will also be tested. 

Early in the war, when the need for 
increased production of 100-octane gas- 
oline was apparent, construction of new 
aviation testing facilities was deferred 
so as to concentrate every effort on 
expanding plant producing facilities and 
constructing toluene and synthetic rubber 
plants. Early in 1943, Jersey Standard 
started plans for the present test stand. 
With the backing of military and gov- 
ernmental departments, the company 
formulated detailed designs, and con- 
struction of the stand, entirely at the 
company’s expense, was begun late last 
year. 





Program in Synthetics Launched by Ickes 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Secretary Ickes this 
week gave the “kick-off” in the Bureau 
of Mines’ $30,000,000, five-year, syn- 
thetic-petroleum production program 
Initial operations, financed by a $5,000,- 
000 Congressional appropriation, he an- 
nounced, are under way. 

With one survey for an oil shale dem- 
onstration plant already started in the 
Colorado-Utah area and with Bureau en- 
gineers planning similar surveys across 
the nation, Secretary Ickes said prelimi- 
nary studies would provide the “know- 
how” for private commercial production 
of oil and gasoline and other petroleum- 
like products from U. S. reserves of coal, 
lignite and oil shales, and from agricul- 
tural and forest products. 

All synthetic liquid fuel research on 
:gricultural and forest products, it was 
said, would be conducted under the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s supervision. 

Bureau engineers making the Colorado- 
Utah survey have established headquar- 
ters at Rifle, Colo., and are examining 
the 25-mile area between Rifle and 
DeBeque, known as the Piceance Creek 
basin. 

Three Plants Proposed 


Two demonstration plants are planned 
for coal and agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts and a third for oil shale, plus small 
pilot plants for each of the three. The 
problem will be to adapt processes al- 
ready in use in England and Germany 
to American coals and American oil 
shales, so far as the Bureau is concerned, 
and to find the means to reduce produc- 
tion cost so that private commercial 
manufacture will become economically 
feasible. 

“At the present state of development,” 
Ickes said, “synthetic fuels are consider- 
ably more costly than those obtained 
from petroleum.” 

Two processes now used to convert 
coal or lignite to liquid fuel are direct 
hydrogenation, which is employed in both 
England and Germany, and gas synthesis, 
used most widely in Germany. 

The Bureau of Mines’ studies on coal 
hydrogenation, dating back to 1936 in a 
unit at the Central Experiment Station 


in Pittsburgh, have provided technical 
information needed to operate a large- 
scale hydrogenation plant, Ickes asserted. 
In the hydrogenation process, experi- 
menters discovered, about 30 gallons of 
gasoline are obtained from a ton of lig- 
nite and about 60 gallons from a ton 
of high-volatile bituminous coal. 

In the gas synthesis process, which the 
Bureau has been studying for “only 
slightly more than a year,” the raw ma- 
terial is gasified completely to provide 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen which 
then are combined over a catalyst to pro- 
duce oil and waxes. 

Encouraged by Congress’ promised 
$30,000,000 backing, the Bureau is ex- 
pected to continue its studies of 150 pro- 
posed sites without interruption such as 
occurred in 1929. At that time, after a 
three-year study of the extraction of oil 
from domestic oil shales—which showed 
that large American shale deposits will 
yield up to 45 gallons of oil per ton— 
the study was discontinued because of “a 
shortage of funds.” 

The aid of British engineers and tech- 
nicians, familiar with synthetic-petroleum 
processes used in their own country, will 
be sought by the bureau to guide con- 
struction of demonstration plants in this 
country. 





Junior Chemical Engineers 
Elect New Officers 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—The Junior Chemical 
Engineers of New York City announced 
last week the election of the following 
officers for the coming year: 

Randall D. Sheeline, Picatinny Arsenal, 
vice-president; Wm. B. Hudson, Foster- 
Wheeler Corporation, secretary-treasurer; 
and Donald P. Heath, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Maurice R. Lyons, M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Gilbert Fox, Davis Engineering Co., 
Howard C. E. Johnson, Chemical Indus- 
tries, and Alfred C. Faatz, Jr., Kellex 
Corporation, will head the program, 
membership, publicity and luncheon 
committees respectively. 
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They have 





begun to 
FIGHT 


Let’s call him John Jones. Our 
John Jones has a fighting heart to 
match another of that name—John 
Paul Jones. But John hasn’t a chance 
at a uniform. The doctors would 
laugh. The draft board would tell 
him to run along home. For John 
is 67. 

Yet John Jones is fighting in this 
war. At 67, willing and skillful, he 
is doing a bang-up job in one of 
our company’s war plants. He is one 
of many senior Standard Oilers who 
have earned retirement but are back 
on duty—because there’s a war on. 


Since they were young, these old- 
sters have worked toward independ- 
ence. What’s more, they already had 
achieved it. They had an assured 
income. Each was his own boss. Yet, 
voluntarily, they’ve gone back into 
harness—to help along the war. 


Now, youth gives the most to 
war. But youth gives from morning 
of life. These others are giving the 
precious sunset hours. Such was the 








very spirit of the John Jones who 
signaled the enemy, “I have not yet 
begun to fight!” He didn’t mean he 
hadn’t started. He meant that, under 
fire, he would never quit! 


To our own John Joneses special 
mention is due for their sacrifices 
to help on our vast war job. 


Years ago, when this Company 
set up its retirement system, it was 
natural to think of it as something 
special for its people — which, of 
course, was true. 


But so many of our retired em- 
ployees have elected to serve in- 
stead of enjoying the relaxation and 
pleasures they had earned that we 
thought you would like to hear 
about it. This is the real American 
spirit that will win the war. 






' E flag, with 2 stars, awarded 
to our Richmond Refinery 
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Railroad Sells Oil Rights 


HOUSTON, Tex. — Gulf & Interstate 
Railway Co., a subsidiary of Santa Fe, 
has sold the mineral rights on its right- 
of-way and townsite lots of the Bolivar 
peninsula to the Coline Oils Co. for 
$11,500. 


The railroad, until recently, operated 
from Galveston to Beaumont by way of 
the Bolivar peninsula, making the trip 
across the bay from Galveston to Boli- 
var by ferry. Now, however, the line 
only operates between Beaumont and 
High Island. Bolivar is the scene of 
considerable drilling activity. 


Maine Becomes 15th State to Adopt Amendment 
Forcing Auto Tax Funds to Roads Only 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK — Maine electors on 
Sept. 11 ratified a constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee that all automotive 
tax funds shall be used exclusively for 
road financing, B. H. Markham, director 
of the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute, announced last week. The 
vote in favor of the amendment was 
approximately four to one. 


Maine was the fifteenth state to adopt 
such an amendment designed to ban the 
diversion of gasoline and other automo- 
tive taxes for non-highway uses. States 
with similar amendments now include 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia. In five other states—Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and 
Washington — similar constitutional 
amendments will .be submitted to the 
voters. At the general elections next 
Nov. 7, the people of two of these states, 
Nebraska and Washington, will ballot on 





East Coast Rail Hauls Slump to 521,587 b/d 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Amount of crude and products imported by tank car into 
Dist. 1 showed a further substantial drop during the week ended Sept. 9, aver- 
aging only 521,587 b/d compared with 564,436 b/d the previous week, or a drop 
of 42,849 b/d (7.9 per cent) during the seven-day period. 

Latest tank car figures thus pointed up reference to tankers made this week 
in the P.I.W.C. Economics Committee report that while such movements to points 
north of Hatteras on the East Coast during July were considerably less than 350,- 
000 b/d, “they have been increasing steadily since that time and the immediate 


outlook appears promising.” 


(The committee reported that movements of 190,000 b/d from Dist. 3 and 
166,000 through imports to north of Hatteras, by tanker, are necessary during the 
first quarter of 1945 in order for Dist. 1 to meet the military and essential civilian 
and rationed demands that will exist through March 31, 1945, if neither Germany 


nor Japan surrenders before then.) 


The substantial switchover in the East Coast oil transportation picture in re- 
cent weeks from tank cars to other media, including tankers, was indicated by 


the number of tank cars reported in East Coast service as of Aug. 15. 


Total num- 


ber of cars was only 52,287 compared with well over 60,000 a few months ago, 


PAW said today. 


A total of 16,940 tank cars was loadéd for East Coast shipment during the 
week ended Sept. 9 by the following companies: 


Aetna ; 24 Drake 6 Root QT 
Allied 76 Elk Refining 39 Royal Petroleum 88 
Amsco 121 Freedom Oil 4 Shell 886 
Arkansas Fuel 1 Gulf 1216 Sinclair 53 
Ashland Refining 256 Hartol 140 Socony-Vacuum 2849 
Asiatic Petroleum 110 Hess, Inc. 7 Southland 3 
Associated ; 149 Jenny Mfg. Co 48 S. O. California 4 
Atlantic Refining 1104 Libby 5 S. O. Indiana 386 
Aurora 6 Midwest 18 S. O. Kentucky 36 
James B. Berry Sons 9 National Refining 35 S. O. New Jersey 3269 
Cantelou 10 Ohio Oil 92 S. O. Ohio 124 
Canton 9 Pacific 110 Sterling 4 
Chalmette 25 Pan American 772 Sun 2369 
Cities Service Oil Co. 485 Pana 4 Talco 66 
Coastal ‘ 14 Petroleum Heat & Power 13 Texas 1146 
Continental 241 Phillips 82 Tide Water 44 
Cooperative G.L.F. 4 Primrose 32 Tiona 1 
Cosden ... ; 63 Pure 65 Triangle 13 
Crown ; 2 Richfield 80 United 16 
Daugherty 13 Roosevelt Oil 8 
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anti-diversion amendments. 

“Gasoline and other automotive taxes 
were inaugurated by the states to pro- 
vide funds for highway improvements,” 
Mr. Markham said, in commenting on the 
Maine result. “Although some _ states 
have adhered to the sound practice of 
using automotive tax funds solely for 
highways a number of states have raid- 
ed their highway funds for non-highway 
purposes. In 1941, the last peace year, 
15 states diverted 10 per cent or more 
of their total automotive tax revenue 
to non-highway purposes. Several states 
used one-third or more of their road 
funds for non-highway purposes. 

“Diversion of automotive tax funds is 
a serious threat to highway progress 
in the United States. In many states 
the practice substantially reduces the 
amount of funds available for highway 
construction. In 1941 the states as a 
whole diverted an amount equivalent 
to 60 per cent of the total state funds 
spent on main state road systems in that 
year. In recent peace years many states 
diverted amounts of gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle registration fees that ex- 
ceeded their federal highway aid grants. 
Thus, it would appear that in some 
states the practical value of federal 
highway aid is largely to replace auto- 
motive tax funds that have been diverted 
to non-highway purposes.” 

Mr. Markham pointed out that more 
than 40 state legislatures will convene 
within the next few months and will 
consider post-war highway finance. 

“If America is to make progresss in 
highway development after the war,” 
Mr. Markham said, “there must be rec- 
ognition of the urgent need to eliminate 
the unsound practice of the diversion 
of state automotive tax funds to non- 
highway purposes. 

“Highway planning should contem- 
plate fair and reasonable taxation of 
road users and the adoption of sound 
financing programs so that available road 
revenues will not be dispersed or dissipat- 
ed away from roads by diversion or 
other questionable practices. Elimina- 
tion of diversion would automatically 
provide to the states an _ additional 
$200,000,000 annually for road construc- 
tion during the post-war period at pres- 
ent tax rates. For the most part, those 
additional millions of dollars would ac- 
crue to those states having the greatest 
needs for increased road facilities.” 





General Motors Ready for Bell 


NPN News Bureat 
CHICAGO—General Motors expects 
to start turning out new cars four months 
after the go sign is given and attain pre- 
war levels of production in six months, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the 
board of General Motors Corp., said here 
last week. Prices may move upward, 
depending mainly on labor and material 
price levels, he said. 
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River Notes— 


Traffic-Choked Inland Waterways Emphasized 
By Huge Shipments of Petroleum Products 


By David I. Day 


The first half of September found the 
Mississippi in the vicinity of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul a very busy stretch of water. 
There were numerous cargoes of petro- 
leum products. The most interesting to 
the people in that locality was the one 
brought up by the powerful 2200-h.p. 
steamer “Indiana” which is a well-known 
work boat from St. Louis southward. 
This was her first journey to the upper 
river. 

She came under command of Capt. 
Nat Haynes with ten loaded barges from 
the New Orleans district, some for La- 
Crosse, some for Minneapolis, some for 
St. Paul. Capts. Thomas W. Posey and 
W. P. Smith did the star-gazing on the 
trip with Carl Jackson in charge of the 
engine room. This sturdy Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line boat went down later 
picking up empty barges along the way 
down to Cairo where report had it she 
was to pick up the tow of the “Ernest T. 
Weir,” there or at some point between 
Cairo and Memphis. Then she was to 
push up the Ohio. 


Unloads Crude Cargo 


Her journey up the Ohio was not cal- 
culated to cause as great interest as the 
one she made up the Mississippi to the 
Twin Cities. For preceding her was the 
“Louisiana,” an identical twin boat, push- 
ing a double lockage tow of six barges 
of gasoline and an empty or two, her first 
ippearance on the Ohio’s upper reaches. 
In command of the “Louisiana” was Capt. 
L. A. Wright. Capt. Carl Rue was pilot. 
L. E. Dupont was chief engineer. 

The “Indiana” and the “Louisiana” 
are turbo-electric powered and were built 
some fourteen years ago at the Ward 
shipyards at Charleston, West Va., each 
being 191 feet long, 40.6 feet in beam, 
and with a depth of eight feet. 

The “Bou Arada” of the DPC fleet, 
chartered by Sohio, was approaching St. 
Louis when observed and is now at work. 
Above St. Louis at Wood River, IIl., the 
steamer “Jos. Chotin” was leaving for 
Baton Rouge after unloading a cargo of 
18,000 barrels of crude oil. Capt. J. B. 
Chauvin was master with Capts. Walter 
Gilmore, Jr., and J. E. Chamberlain as 
pilots and with Jean Ryan and Norman 
Seely in charge of the engine room. 

At Memphis, there was much com- 
plimentary talk regarding the voyage up 
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of the DPC steamer “Tunis” which is un- 
der charter to Butcher-Arthur, Inc., of 
Houston. She went up past Memphis to 
Wood River from New Orleans making 
the journey in 14 days flat. She had 
nine barges with 78,000 barrels of crude 
and was drawing eight feet of water. 
Both the master, Capt. William M. Rip- 
ley and the pilot, Capt. Russel R. Ran- 
dolph are Memphians. Inquired about 
the steamer “Buna”, a sister boat of the 
“Tunis”, The “Buna” has been working 
for the Butcher-Arthur company. 


Learned she was undergoing repairs 
near New Orleans and that our old favor- 
ite, the “Jason” of Pittsburgh, the big 
white beauty of the Union Barge Line 
was at work instead of the “Buna” for the 
time being. By the time this is in print, 
she will doubtless be doing her own 
work and the “Jason” will likely be 
plowing up the Ohio again. 


The lower Ohio from Cairo to Evans- 
ville was reasonably busy in the oil trade 
as your correspondent passed up. The 
Capt. Alphin, now a Pure Oil boat was 
undergoing repairs at or near Paducah. 
The DPC steamer “Tulagi” passed down 
with a tow of empties. Heard talk of the 
comparatively new “Jean Marie” of the 
Lea River lines going up in the direction 
of Pittsburgh with 54,000 barrels of oil, 
quite a record for the boat. Noted up- 
bound tows of petroleum products in 
charge of the “Dorothy H” of the Houg- 
land Lines, the “Casablanca” and others. 
Heard that my old favorite oil pusher 
the “Celeste” had gone all the way up 
possibly to Pittsburgh waters with a nice 
tow. Shortly, I saw her with empties 
coming down above Louisville. 


Talks with Rivermen 


At Louisville, talked to some rivermen 
friends who were wondering when the 
rebuilt tanker, “Republic-Pittsburgh”, 
would be seen at work. They were brag- 
ging about the performance of many 
boats well-known in that city, particular- 
ly the “Jack Rathbone” of the Standard 
of Louisiana, a perennial favorite. 

Unquestionably, the 105,000-barrel 
shipment by the “Indiana” to the Twin 
Cities is the most spectacular oil-moving 
job of September, it is well not to over- 
look the constant labors of the many 
little boats shuttling back and forth with 
two or three barges—like the “Ace” and 
“Producer Il” of the Producers Pipeline 
Company on the lower Ohio and such 


boats as the “Margaret Dawson” avd the 
“Miss Sterling” on the upper river. As 
one steamboat captain commented re- 
cently: “Ashland Oil has great big boats 
now but you'll notice the little “Senator 
Combs” is still pushing barges.” Cer- 
tainly, the little boats are rendering a 
notable service in this war as well as the 
big ones. 

Now, that the Allied armies appear to 
be closing in on Germany, it may be 
well to look back in our notes to a year 
ago this week when the “Jean Marie” 
mentioned in this report as going up the 
Ohio with 54,000 barrels was brand-new, 
just starting to work. We have no fig- 
ures on how many barrels she has moved 
this year past but the figures would be 
thought-provoking. Same for the “Ba- 
taan”, just rolling into the water a year 
ago, first of the DPC boats to be com- 
pleted at Cargill yards up in Minne- 
sota. 


Maybe the Ohio River fishermen’s 
plaint that so much oil and gasoline 
has seeped into the river the last year 
that the fish taste like crude oil—well, 
maybe, there’s something to their story. 
At any rate, millions and millions of 
gallons have moved up that river and 
all the rivers. It will continue to move 
until ‘the day of victory and peace. 


Not all the oil and gasoline is moved 
by what we popularly call the oil boats. 
This week on the upper river I observed 
a dozen boats moving a few barges of 
petroleum products and other barges of 
other essential materials — the big 
“Charles T. Campbell” among them. 





Jersey Standard Merchantman 
Spends 8 Months in Arctic 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — A_ New Jersey 
Standard vessel, the Beacon Hill was one 
of six United States merchant ships 
“lost” for eight months in Arctic Russia 
after the tough Murmansk run, the War 
Shipping Administration announced this 
week. 


Carrying food and vital war materials, 
the Beacon Hill and her sister vessels 
sailed out of New York harbor in Janu- 
ary, 1943, joining about 18 merchant 
ships of other Allied nations in a convoy 
which failed to return for nearly a year. 

Arriving in North Russia on March 2, 
1943 the ships unloaded their cargo but 
the seamen had to wait until last Sep- 
tember before a return convoy was made 
up. 


Besides the New Jersey Standard ves- 
sel, the “forgotten fleet” included the 
“City of Omaha,” operated for the War 
Shipping Administration by Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
“Thomas Hartley,” Merchants and Min- 
ers Transportation Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
“Francis Scott Key,” Lykes Bros.; “Ber- 
ing,” Alaska Packers Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.; and “Israel Putnam,” 
North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Co., 
Inc., New York City. 
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ating quantities the major compo- 
nents of 100-octane fuel, Catalytic 
Cracking has made possible the great 
past and present Allied aerial offen- 
sives. Catalytic Cracking will con- 
tinue in pace with the increasing cres- 
cendo right on to V-Day! And just as 
surely, Catalytic Cracking will help 
in the post-war and peace economy! 
Badger’s part in this program covers 
— 








Oil Industry Squares off for Public Land Fight; 
P.1.W.C. Opens Fire on Reserved Mineral Rights 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The oil industry, 
through Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, this week took the first step toward 
injecting itself into what promises to 
develop into a full-blown controversy 
over the land policies of the federal 
government, now the owner of 24 per 
cent of the land area of continental 
U.S.A. 

While postponing the taking of a posi- 
tion on the larger issues of public land 
oil royalty rates, acreage limitations and 
so on, P.I.W.C. unanimously adopted a 
resolution demanding that government, 
in disposing of surplus real estate ac- 
quired for war purposes, divest itself of 
the mineral rights therein as well as the 
land. 

Action was on the recommendation of 
the P.I.W.C. production committee and 
came in a week which saw Republican 
Presidential Nominee Dewey sniping 
away in the west at federal “land grabs” 
and the House Public Lands Committee 
calling for more business-like procedure 
in government land purchases. As it is 
now, the House committee said, federal 
purchasers are disrupting city, county and 
state governments by reason of the fact 
that federally-owned land becomes tax 
exempt, thus eating into local revenues. 

Agreeing in a measure with P.I.W.C., 
the House Committee recominended 
that “property which it is not neces- 
sarily advisable to hold for the best in- 
terest of the nation should be returned to 
private ownership in a prompt and or- 
derly way.” 

Issues other than mineral rights and 
the disposal of surplus real estate were 
not normally considered by P.1I.W.C. 
proper, but were argued at some length 
at the earlier meeting of the production 
committee. 


Study ‘Recommended Policy’ 


Actually, the committee had before it 
copies of a “Recommended Policy on 
Public and Government Lands,” drafted 
at a meeting of operators in Denver and 
presented by R. S. Shannon, president of 
Minnelusa Oil Corp., and chairman of 
the District 4 Production Committee 
(PAW). According to the P.I.W.C. pro- 
duction committee report, however, while 
the proposed “policy” was fully discussed 
“no formal action was taken upon the 
conclusions as presented, it being the 
opinion of some that further time was 
needed for this committee to pass wpon 
and adopt any formal policy on the over- 
all subject of oil royalties and other mat- 
ters relating to public and government 
lands.” 

One outgrowth of discussion was a 
committee recommendation that P.I.W.C. 
create a standing committee on public 
lands, but P.I.W.C. tabled this for the 
reason that the National Oil Policy Com- 
mittee already has a group working on 
the public land problem and is expected 
to submit a report soon. 

Following are pertinent excerpts from 
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the “Recommended Policy on Public and 
Government Lands” and are quoted here 
because they at least point up the direc- 
tion of industry thinking: 

GENERAL POLICY: In large meas- 
ure, the success of the petroleum industry 
in the United States has been due to the 
system of land tenure generally prevailing 
under which the subsoil mineral rights 
are owned by innumerable individuals, 
with the consequent spreading of revenue 
from lease bonuses, rentals, and royalties 
among many people, usually farmers, and 
with general dissemination within a low- 
income group. By setting up the Leas- 
ing Act in 1920, the government first de- 
parted from the democratic principle of 
government for governmental purposes 
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only and set itself up as a proprietor of 
lands, leasing them for revenue and thus 
engaging in business not for the public 
service to be rendered thereby but for 
profit. This profit motive should be 
subordinated at all times to the develop- 
ment of the public domain. The Act 
should be confined to the leasing of the 
public domain by the government in a 
manner consistent with its proprietary 
ownership, with merely a resulting royal- 
ty interest, the income from which should 
be more equitably distributed to the 
states. The Act and regulations should 
exclude all control of the working in- 
terest by the government as lessor, which 
the law does not imply as protection to 
the royalty interest. 


Urge 12%% Rate 
ROYALTY RATE: All leases of the 


public domain not within a producing 
structure should be issued without com- 
petitive bidding at a flat rate of 12'2% 
of the market price prevailing in the field 
where the lands are situated for all oil, 
gas, and other hydrocarbons produced, 
saved, and sold or removed from the 
lands, less actual cost of extracting prod- 
ucts from gas. Leases of lands within a 
producing structure should be by open 
competitive bidding, but also at a flat 
12%% royalty. All leases heretofore is- 
sued should be exchangeable at the op- 
tion of the lessee at the flat 12%% royal- 
ty, except (a) leases heretofore issued 
on competitive bidding; and (b) leases 





issued as a preference right under the 
permit system; and as to such leases, a 
flat 12%% royalty should be applicable 
to all new discoveries made on leased 
land or contributed to by the govern- 
ment lessee. 

ACREAGE LIMITATIONS:  Protec- 
tion against monopoly should rest in the 
anti-trust laws and not in the acreage 
limitations contained in the Oil Land 
Leasing Act. Competition of the oil 
companies in the leasing of privately 
owned ‘lands has demonstrated beyond 


‘any doubt that the acreage limitations 


are unnecessary. Although the acreage 
limitations should be eliminated in their 
entirety, the state-wide limitation should 
in any event be enlarged and the present 
acreage limitation as to any one struc- 
ture completely eliminated. Producing 
leases, after the first five years of pro- 
duction, should be exempt from the acre- 
age limitation. 

UNITIZATION: Although the amend- 
ments to the Leasing Act in 1930 and 
1931 bore every evidence of conferring 
but discretionary authority on the sec- 
retary, the secretary adopted a policy of 
compulsory unitization, and in 1935 pre- 
vailed upon Congress to authorize com- 
pulsory unitization of leases of the public 
domain, and set himself up as the ar- 
biter of all operations on the unit, includ- 
ing operations on private lands as well 
as on the government lands. 

The provisions which vest in the sec- 
retary authority to alter or modify the 
quantity and rate of production under 
the plan in his discretion and to make 
the plan subject to such regulations as 
the secretary, in his discretion, may estab- 
lish should be eliminated . . . 

LEASE FORM AND _ REGULA- 
TIONS: The greatest single obstacle, 
other than the high royalties, to develop- 
ment of the public domain is the lease 
form in use by the Interior Department. 
The Act should provide that leases of 
lands on the public domain should con- 
tain only provisions: (a) the term of five 
years and so long thereafter as oil or gas 
is produced from the leased land; (b) 
for the payment of rental; (c) for the 
payment of royalty at the option of the 
United States in cash or in kind; (d) that 
the lessee shall drill such number of wells 
as are necessary for the reasonable devel- 
opment of the leased land, including off- 
set wells to wells producing on adjacent 
lands not owned by the United States 
and within 330 feet of the leased lands; 
(e) that the lessee will, in conducting 
drilling and producing operations, use 
reasonable precautions to prevent waste: 
(f£) that the lessee may assign the lease in 
whole or in part to any qualified person, 
firm or corporation; and (g) that the 
lessee may at any time relinquish or sur- 
render to the United States the leased 
lands as a whole or any legal sub-division 
thereof. The Act should prohibit the 
Secretary of the Interior from fixing, by 
regulation, the rate and method of devel- 
opment of the leased land, the value of 
production for royalty purposes, or to 
compel unitization of the leased lands 
with other lands in the same field, pool, 
or area. 
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Hloudry discoveries 


helped the aircralt industry 
0 set ahead 


lie time table 
Ol aviation progress 


Catalytic cracking, first developed duced in adequate quantity for any 
and commercially pioneered by 


possible war requirements. Thus 
Houdry Laboratories, has influenced doubly assured, aeronautical en- 
profoundly the advancement of gineers were enabled to develop, 
aviation. Perfected by Houdry be- with no fear of fuel limitations, 
fore the war, cat cracking provided their most advanced designs; 
the only means by which aviation 


to bring closer, by many years, 
fuel of higher quality might be pro- a new age of swift World Flight. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Houdry Cotalytic Processes and the T.C.C. Process ore available through the following licens- 
ing agents to all American refiners, subject to approval by the United States Government. 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. THE LUMMUS COMPANY ‘ BECHTEL-McCONE CORP. 
Boston, Massachusetts New York City, New York 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
HOUDRY 


CATALYTIC 


PROCESSES 
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Hill Blasts Proposed Oil Pact Before P.I.W.C. 
As Step Toward U. S. Control of Industry 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON —A blistering attack 
on the Anglo-American oil agreement 
was unleashed this week by George A. 
Hill, Jr., outstanding southwestern inde- 
pendent oil man, who charged that rati- 
fication of the pact as a treaty could 
lead to congressional control of the do- 
mestic oil business. 

Despite Mr. Hill’s demands, however, 
P.I.W.C. refused to take a stand either 
for or against the agreement, yielding 
instead to the suggestion of Deputy PAW 
Davies that it avoid the possibility of 
hasty, ill-advised action by postponing 
a vote until the next session of the coun- 
cil. 

Motion to table a resolution by Mr. 
Hill which would have placed P.I.W.C. 
squarely on record in opposition to the 
treaty was offered by W. Alton Jones, 
president of Cities Service. 

While the Texan, President of the 
Houston Oil Co., thus was thwarted in 
his attempt to obtain a council expression 
at this time, his vigorous lambasting of 
the proposed accord pointed up the fact 
that at least some segments of the in- 
dustry will be on hand to voice their 
opposition to ratification at hearings to 
be held after the November elections by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Following is the text of the statement 
read to P.I.W.C. by Mr. Hill: 

“The President of the United States 
has submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion a Petroleum Agreement of the United 
States with Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, dated Aug. 8, 1944, submitted 
Aug. 24, 1944, and made public Aug. 25, 
1944... 

“The secrecy surrounding the negotia- 
tions now being removed by the publica- 
tion of the terms of the proposed Treaty 
at the instance of Senator Tom Connally 
(Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate of the United 
States), I feel that it is incumbent upon 
me to report to the Petroleum Industry 
War Council the objections presented 
and the questions raised by me as one 
of the group of “advisors” and the grave 
consequences which I believe will ensue 
from the approval and ratification of 
such Treaty by the Senate, and which 
should be resisted by all citizens of the 
United States (irrespective of their en- 
gagement in the petroleum industry) 
who are concerned with the maintenance 
of the present structure of our constitu- 
tional federal system, for the following 
reasons: 

I. A treaty made by the United States 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate becomes the supreme law of the land 
under Article VI of the Constitution of 
the United States even though contrary 
to the constitution or laws of any state 
or in defiance of powers reserved to 
the states under the 10th Amendment to 
the Constitution; and the device of treaty- 
making can be employed to destroy. the 
limitations of federal power prescribed 
in the constitution itself without resorting 
to the procedures fixed in the constitu- 
tion itself for its amendment. 

“II. The device of treaty-making in the 
case of the Petroleum Agreement now 
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pending before the Senate of the United 
States is being used as a legal e xpedie nt 
for the creation of federal power in the 
Congress of the United States and/or 
International Oil Commission over and in 
excess of the powers delegated to Con- 
gress under the constitution and this can 
be lawfully and successfully achieved by 
merely predicating this new body of con- 
gressional powers on the treaty itself as 
the supreme law of the land. 


Modifies Constitution 


“III. The ‘constitutional procedures’ 
referred to in the proposed Treaty itself 
are completely modified (as they now 
exist under our Federal Constitution) by 
the simple ratification of this federal 
agreement by the Senate of the United 
States inasmuch as it binds the United 
States Government to exercise powers 
which are beyond present. congressional 
authority under the Constitution of the 
United States (except for the utilization 
of the petroleum agreement itself as the 
basis for this new congressional author- 
ity), and which could only be otherwise 
achieved by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the man- 
ner now prescribed therein. In _ brief, 
the subtle and ingenious device of an 





George A. Hill jr. 


international treaty, ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, can erect a 
species of lawful federal control of the 
oil business, in various aspects and 
phases not now existent in the Congress 
of the United States, and this unassail- 
able legal device can be similarly em- 
ployed in all kinds of international treat- 
ies (receiving Senate approval and rati- 
fication ) affecting any matters that might 
become the subject matter of  inter- 
national negotiation. 

“IV. The proposed treaty, as a prero- 
gative lawfully accruing to the Congress 
and the Government of the United States 
from the legal consequences of its ratifi- 
cation, assumes federal power 

“(a) to regulate and allocate produc- 
tion upon the consideration of “available 
reserves” within various oil producing 


nations of the world, conjointly with the 
British and future signatories; and 


(b) to make allocations and produc- 
tion quotas upon the basis of a determina- 
tion of “sound engineering practices” 
that may or may not be wholly or par- 
tially observed, from time to time, in 
various producing areas of the world; 
and 


(c) to make allocations and produc- 
tion quotas in various producing areas 
of the world in relation to what may be 
considered “relevant economic factors”; 
and 

(d) to make allocations and produc- 
tion quotas in various producing areas 
of the world on what may be assumed to 
be to the interest of “producing coun- 
tries”; and 

(e) to likewise make allocations and 
production quotas in various producing 
areas of the world in relation to “the 
interests of consuming countries”; and 

(f) to make allocations and produc- 
tion quotas with a view to the “full satis- 
faction of expanding demand” all of 
which spheres of asserted congressional 
power are new adventures in asserted 
federal authority that must derive from 
a duly ratified Treaty enjoying the dig- 
nity of the supreme law of the land. 


British Make Reservations 


“V. The device of the treaty provision 
making petroleum supplies available in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Chapter is of vast significance 
in that there is thereby created an af- 
firmation of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the indirect attachment of 
the consequences of treaty ratification to 
such principles (concerning which the 
United States has made no reservations ) 
notwithstanding the fact that the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has made for 
his government the most significant of 
reservations in favor of that form of 
economic discrimination known as ‘imper- 
ial preference’ for and within the British 
Empire, and with the expressed purpose 
of retaining to the House of Parliament 
and to the Dominions the fullest possible 
rights and liberties over the question of 
imperial preferences.” 

“VI. The proposed treaty, as a prero- 
gative lawfully accruing to the Congress 
and the Government of the United States 
from the legal consequences of its ratifi- 
cation, assumes federal power 

(a) to fix what is considered to be a 
fair price for petroleum supplies to the 
nationals of all peaceable countries and on 
a non-discriminatory basis which not only 
embraces the assumed power of price fix- 
ing but also 

(b) the power to determine from time 
to time what country is “peaceable” and 
what countries are “not peaceable” and 
what are the shifting criteria in making 
such determinations in conjunction with 
other parties signatory to such treaty, 
which is a far more delicate and danger- 
ous adventure in diplomacy than our 
variable policy with respect to the rec- 
ognition or non-recognition of the Latin 
American Governments in the Western 
Hemisphere, and 

(c) the new assumption, as a function 
of government, of the determination of 
what is, or is not, in all aspects of private 
trade and commerce in oil supplies among 
the nationals of “all peaceable countries” 
in relation to the matter of discrimina- 
tion”, over and beyond fairness and 
equity in the matter of pricing. 

(d) the Government of the United 
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States likewise undertakes the exercise of 
federal power to so control the develop- 
ment of petroleum resources and the 
benefits received therefrom by the pro- 
ducing countries as to “encourage the 
sound economic advancement of those 
countries’ even though, possibly, the 
current American concept of sound econ- 
omy might be regarded in one or more 
of the producing countries involved as a 
deterrent instead of an advancement. 


Hits at Ambiguities 


“VII. In Sections 4, 5 and 6 of Article I 
are set forth the only matters that might 
be reasonably embraced in binding obli- 
gations between the United States and 
Great Britain, and the undertakings of 
the two countries therein set forth with 
respect to the principle of equal com- 
mercial opportunity, the respect for and 
recognition of all existing valid conces- 
sion contracts, and the obligation of non- 
interference, should be clearly set out in 
a treaty possessing no other ambiguities 
and phantasies such as herein above out- 
lined. 

“VIII. The design for an international 
oil compact recommended by the Foreign 
Operations Committee of the Petroleum 
Administration for War, in a large meas- 
ure, meets the recommendation and the 
definition set forth in the report of the 
National Oil Policy Committee of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, and 
approved by the Petroleum Industry War 
Council wherein there was advocated 
‘an international instrument of co-opera- 
tion and collaboration without power of 
enforcement and in which there is joint 
government-industry representation and 
deemed essential to further world oil 
developments on a basis of mutual re- 
spect’. 

“IX. Article III provides for studies 
and recommendations on a world-wide 
basis of all sorts of problems relating to 
production, processing, transportation and 
distribution of petroleum, and enjoins 
upon the governments signatory thereto 
the duties ‘in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures to give 
effect to such approved recommenda- 
tions, which involves an assumption of 
federal power to do any and all of the 
things that might be embraced within 
the compass of such recommenda- 
tions. This involves the most violent 
supererogation of federal power at the 
expense of our existing constitutional 
system, (Section 6 of the Constitution ) 
that has ever been attempted through the 
legal back door of the Constitution in 
our diplomatic history, in a kindly, inno- 
cent and benevolent guise. 


Quotes Senate Committee 


“X. The proposed treaty is the design 
for the progressive germination of cartels 
under government blessing. A recon- 
sideration of this treaty may have pro- 
voked the letter of the President, dated 
September 8th, to secretary of State 
Hull calling for a curb on cartels in which 
letter it was stated that a cartel is de- 
fined by economists as a system of con- 
trolling prices, production . . . and of 
allocating markets by agreements. The 
implications with respect to the carteliza- 
tion of the oil industry cannot be 
escaped. 

“The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate has been ad- 
vised by competent counsel concerning 
this treaty and the legal implications 
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Zook Demands Key Places 
For Oil Men Under Pact 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA—Upon the membership 
which will administer the British- 
American Oil Pact will largely de- 
pend its success or failure, Ralph T. 
Zook, president of the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America, declared 
in an editorial appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Independent 
Monthly, 1.P.A.A. official publication. 

“The commission must be con- 
stituted of men with broad experi- 
ence in the oil industry, with repre- 
sentation from both large and small 
units in the industry,” Mr. Zook says. 
“If the commission starts out with 
the confidence of the public, has its 
dealings in the open, makes sound 
recommendations and those recom- 
mendations are carried out by the two 
governments at interest, much good 
can come from it. 

“Tt can, under these cirumstances, 
be expected to have the support of 
the oil industry. With that support 
it can be successful.” 











thereof and I think the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council should be advised 
of certain significant comments contained 
therein: 


“ee 


It is the view of the writer that this 
agreement must be submitted to the 
Senate as a treaty in order for it to be- 
come binding upon the United States, 
and in order for the necessary imple- 
menting legislation to have constitutional 
validity. 

““By paragraph 1 of Article IV of the 
oil agreement the two Governments agree 
to adhere to the principles set forth in 
Article I, paragraphs 1 to 6 inclusive. An 
inspection of these six paragraphs shows 
that many broad obligations are assumed 
for future performance by the parties. 
Many of these obligations would require 
legislation for their fulfillment. Inas- 
much as this legislation would to a large 
extent be in fields beyond the powers 
delegated to Congress under the Consti- 
tution, it would be necessary for the 
legislation to be bottomed on a treaty in 
order to have validity. Only a treaty 
can serve as the basis for legislation 
which would otherwise be beyond con- 
gressional competence. 


“Examining briefly the six paragraphs 
seriatim, we find that under the first 
paragraph legislation would undoubtedly 
be necessary from time to time to fix the 
prices of oil and oil derivatives or to com- 
pel the production or sale of oil, whether 
produced in the United States or in con- 
cessions located abroad and owned by 
nationals of the United States. 


““The second paragraph might on oc- 
casion call for legislation requiring com- 
panies with foreign concessions to pay 
greater royalties to the foreign govern- 
ments than required by the terms of the 
concessions. 


“<< @ 


The third paragraph will require the 
setting up of some sort of machinery to 
determine whether a nation is “peace- 


- in order to be entitled to purchase 
oil. 

“*The fourth paragraph would require 
the repeal of that portion of the General 
Leasing Act (41 Stat. 437) which denies 
the benefits of the act to aliens of coun- 
tries whose legislation denies similar 
privileges to nationals of the United 
States. Thus, the United States would 
be under an obligation to grant to any 
alien applicant the same lease and pros- 
pecting permit as would be granted to a 
citizen of the United States. 

““By the fifth paragraph the United 
States agrees that its nationals will not 
interfere with any contracts and lawfully 
acquired rights of the other party or its 
citizens. Thus, in the event of such in- 
terference by a national of the United 
States, the Congress would be required 
to appropriate the necessary funds to 
satisfy the judgment of the _ tribunal 
which assessed the damages to compen- 
sate for the interference. 


Executive Action Inadequate 


“Similarly, under the sixth paragraph 
legislation would be necessary to prevent 
any national of the United States from 
hampering by restrictions the exploration 
for and development of petroleum re- 
sources, the construction and operation 
of refineries and other facilities, and the 
distribution of oil. In the event of any 
unlawful hampering by one of its nation- 
als, the United States could be required 
to respond in damages to the United 
Kingdom. 

“Tt is evident that much of the fore- 
going legislation could find no support in 
the powers delegated to Congress by the 
Constitution. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Government is unable to 
carry out the obligations envisaged in the 
proposed oil compact, but merely indi- 
cates that the compact must be cast in 
the form of a treaty in order that the 
legislation may have a basis recognized 
by the courts as valid. 

““An executive agreement embodying 
the provisions of the oil compact would 
be insufficient to achieve the desired re- 
sult, (1) because the executive agree- 
ment in question cannot be supported 
under the diplomatic or military powers 
of the President, and (b) because an 
executive agreement is ineffectual to con- 
fer upon Congress legislative powers that 
it does not otherwise possess. 

“In conclusion I feel it my duty to 
urge upon the members of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council that they record 
their opposition to the proposed Treaty 
in a forthright declaration upon the sub- 
ject.” 





East Texas Oil Association 
Assails Oil Agreement 


Special to NPN 

TYLER—The East Texas Oil Associa- 
tion, in a statement over the signature of 
its executive vice-president, H. P. Nich- 
ols, has assailed the British-American Oil 
pact as another cartel. 

“The pact with Britain is ambiguous, 
vague, and subject to several interpreta- 
tions,” the Association charged. “In sub- 
stance, it creates an international oil pool. 
It controls production, price and com- 
petition. In the end, the consumer of 
the United States will pay the bill . . .” 
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P.1.W.C. Economists See U. S. Oil Supply Assured 
To Spring Even in War—but Nazis Might Quit 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Taking note of 
the possible early surrender of Ger- 
many, P. I. W. C.’s economics com- 
mittee this week presented supply, de- 
mand and inventory figures through 
March 31, 1945, which are “not intend- 
ed.to be a forecast of what the com- 
mittee considers most likely to happen.” 

Figures presented, committee said, 
indicate, rather, “what would occur 
under certain assumptions relative to 
the duration of the war. “The figures,” 
it was said, “do, however, show that 
even though global war should con- 
tinue throughout this winter, all essen- 
tial civilian demand, and necessary ra- 
tioned requirements, plus all of the needs 
of the United Nations, can be satis- 
fied with the possible exception of rela- 
tively small amounts of lubricants, kero- 
sine and_ distillates, and that these 
shortages would not develop until late 
in the first quarter of next year. Stocks 
of crude and practically all products 
must be reduced to near-minimum levels 
to meet these demands.” 

After thus pointing out that figures 
are academic in many respects, the com- 
mittee emphasized that there will be 
“major shifts” in demand if the war 
in Europe should end suddenly, which 
will result in a situation “entirely differ- 
ent” that what can be expected under 
global war conditions. 

Members of the economics commit- 
tee are Robert E. Wilson, chairman; 
J. Frank Drake, O. D. Donnell, W. H. 
Ferguson, Eugene Holman, William F. 
Humphrey, A. Jacobsen, A. C. Mattei, 
J. Howard Pew, Charles F. Roeser and 
Fred Van Covern. Economic advisors 
are R. S. Meriam, J. E. 
Alexander Sachs. 

Complete text of the report follows: 

This report of the Committee on Pe- 
troleum Economics is based upon the re- 
cently completed report of its Sub- 
Committee covering the anticipated 
supply and demand and inventory sit- 
uation from September Ist, 1944 through 
March 3lst, 1945. The Sub-Committee 
report was not extended over the usual 
12 or 15 month period because of re- 
cent developments in connection with 
the war in Europe. It was, however, 
based upon the assumption that global 
war would continue throughout next 
winter because that committee wanted 
to determine whether both military and 
heating oil demands could be satisfied 
during the coming heating season on 
the unfavorable but conservative as- 
sumption of a continuation of the war 
both in Europe and in the Pacific, and 
also because estimated military require- 
ments from District V over the next six 
months have been increased 
last forecast. 

The general supply and demand and 
inventory positions outlined herein are 
not intended to be a forecast of what 
the committee considers most likely to 
happen. Rather, they indicate what 
would occur under certain assumptions 
relative to the duration of the war. The 
figures do, however, show that 
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though global war should continue 
throughout this winter, all of the essen- 
tial civilian demand and necessary ra- 
tioned requirements plus all of the needs 
of the United Nations, can be satisfied 
with the possible exception of relatively 
small amounts in lubricants, kerosine 
and distillates, but that these underages 
do not develop until late in the first 
quarter of next year. Stocks of crude 
and practically all products must be re- 
duced to near-minimum levels to meet 
these demands. 


If the war in Europe should end sud- 
denly, there will, of course, be major 
shifts in demand which will result in a 
situation entirely different from that set 
forth herein. In that case, and as soon 
as the necessary shifts in operations can 
be evaluated by the military authorities, 
the Sub-Committee will be asked to 
meet promptly in order to prepare, for 
the Council, another report which will 
consider these changes and their effect 
upon operations within the United 
States. 

Recognizing the growing importance 
of District V in the overall petroleum 
situation, a special section is included in 
this report covering the anticipated sup- 
ply and demand and general conditions 
in that area. 


I. United States Petroleum Demand 


The demand estimated by the commit- 
tee during the fourth quarter of this 
year averaged 5,437,000 b/d, while in 
the first quarter of 1945 the demand 
that had to be considered totaled 5,565,- 
000 b/d. These unprecedently high fig- 
ures represent levels 690,000 b/d and 
665,000 b/d greater respectively than 
the demands in the comparable periods 
of winter of 1943-1944 when the then 


produciing and refining capacities of 
the country were considered to be close 
to their limits. The principal increases, 
as compared with the last long-term re- 
port of the Committee, are in Districts 
III and V reflecting, mainly, military re- 
quirements. The military demands which 
were included were again based upon a 
world-wide consideration of all of the 
United Nations petroleum needs and 
again represent the net amount remain- 
ing after the deduction of the maximum 
supplies foreseeable at this time from 
all United Nations’ sources outside of 
the United States. (See Table I.) 


Il. United States Petroleum Supply 


It is now estimated that U. S. produc- 
tion during 1944 will average 4,587,000 
b/d of crude oil and 288,000 b/d of 
natural gasoline, condensate and _ ben- 
zol, a total new domestic supply of 4,- 
877,000 b/d. Anticipated production 
for this month (September, 1944) on 
a comparable basis totals 5,044,000 b/d 
and is expected to average 5,028,000 b/d 
in the first quarter of next year as will be 
seen from Table II, below, which in- 
cludes actual figures for earlier periods 
and adds imports to show the total Unit- 
ed States new supply. These record 
high levels unfortunately involve con- 
siderable production in excess of the 
maximum efficient rates in certain fields 


Ill. Stocks of Crude Oil and Refined 
Products 


Satisfying all of the demands which 
have been assigned to the Pacific Coast 
and using the necessary transportation 
thereto, and utilizing all remaining trans- 
portation to the fullest extent possible in 
other districts, indicates that even though 
stocks of all major products will reach 
or approach minimum working levels in 
all districts as of March 31, 1945, as a 
result of anticipated reduction in the 
seven months period ending that date 
of 51,000,000 barrels, certain small bal- 
ances in United Nations’ requirements 


TABLE |. Total Petroleum Demand Including Essential Domestic and 
Ration Requirements and United Nations’ Needs 
(Thousands of Barrels Daily 




















1943 1944 1945 
4th Q Ist Q 2nd Q 3rd Q 4th Q Year Ist Q 
Gasoline 1784 1802 2046 2123 2106 2019 2057 
Kerosine 219 256 178 182 250 217 299 
Distillate ; 645 781 628 621 732 690 837 
Residual 1369 1384 1303 1280 1446 1353 1526 
Lubricants 114 107 115 121 134 119 129 
Asphalt 100 66 107 135 107 104 73 
Other, Crude Oil and Loss 517 504 551 621 662 585 644 
Total Demand 4748 4900 4928 5083 5437 5087 5565 
TABLE Il. U. S. Petroleum Supply 

(Thousands of Barrels Daily) 

CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION® 
1943 1944 1945 
4th Q Ist Q 2nd Q 3rd Q 4th Q Year Ist Q 
DIST. I 66 61 63 65 66 64 64 
II 958 921 914 915 912 916 909 
Ill 2195 2488 2595 2720 2727 2633 2702 
IV 119 121 118 130 130 125 130 
V : 779 821 838 858 877 849 892 
am 5 4117 4412 4528 4688 4712 4587 4697 

NATURAL GASOLINE—CONDENSATE PRODUCTION® 
U.. 2B. 248 260 273 300 320 288 331 
REPORTED IMPORTS 

U. §&. 48 109 135 140 146 133 166 
Total U. S. 4413 4781 4936 5128 5178 5008 5194 


°On Bureau of Mines basis which reports 15,000 b/d of condensate in District II as crude 


oil production. 
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still remain to be covered. These bal- 


ances are shown below in Table _ III. 
TABLE Ill. 
United Nations’ Balances Yet to Be Supplied 
(Barrels Daily) 
Sept. 4th Quarter Ist Quarter 
1944 1944 1945 
Lubricants . —— 7,000 4,000 
Kerosine ... —- — 22,000 
Distillates .... — — 8,000 


The above balances are very small in 
relation to the demand shown; so small 
that they may well be considered as 
within the element of error always in- 
herent in estimates of demand of the 
magnitude considered in Table I. Fur- 
thermore, they represent amounts to be 
supplied by all of the United Nations’ 
oil producing and refining countries and 
not only the United States, or P.A.W. 
District I, against which they have been 
applied in the committee’s detailed cal- 
culations. 

The stock reduction referred to above 
is spread pretty well throughout the 
whole range of products and is distrib- 
uted between districts in such a manner 
that it is believed the reduction can be 
realized, if it is necessary in order to 
meet military and essential civilian re- 
quirements. However, this results in gas- 
oline stocks running substantially lower 
than would be desirable for economy of 
operation and ability to meet emer- 
gencies. Set out below in Table IV are 
comparisons by quarters during 1944 
and for the first quarter of 1945 of 
crude oil and principal product inven- 
tories indicating the abnormally heavy 
withdrawal which would be necessary 
during the coming winter if the de- 
mands indicated earlier were to be sup- 
plied and if the United Nations’ bal- 
ances yet to be supplied are to be no 
greater than those indicated in Table III. 


TABLE IV. 


Crude Oil and Product Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels End of Period) 
1944 1945 
Ist Q 2nd Q 3rd Q 4thQ IstQ 


Crude Oil 243.3 285.7 227.8 224.9 225.9 


Gasoline 87.1 82.0 75.8 72.0 72.5 
Kerosine . 6.6 9.8 13.9 9.9 §.5 
Distillates 29.9 8352 42.4 85.7 20.2 
Residuals . 45.4 46.6 53.8 47.9 36.1 
All Oils .. 472.7 473.0 473.1 450.4 423.0 


IV. Transportation in and to the 
United States 

Tank car receipts in District [ during 
the first 26 days of August averaged 
634,000 b/d. They are expected to av- 
erage 635,000 b/d rate in September; 
604 000 b/d in the last quarter of this 
year and 575,000 b/d in the first quar- 


ter of 1945. This declining rate is 
due to: 
(a) The anticipated large increase 


in tank car movement to District V 
which represents an economical use of 
transportation under today’s conditions. 

(b) Seasonal diversion of tank cars 
for hauling vegetable oils and alcohol. 

(c) Unavoidable scrappage of worn-out 
equipment and seasonal factors. 

The 24” War Emergency Pipeline 
is anticipated as moving an average of 
320,000 b/d of crude oil throughout the 
period; 10,000 b/d of which will be di- 
verted to industry in District II for deliv- 
ery to District I. 

The 20” War Emergency Pipeline is 
calculated to move gasoline exclusively 
throughout the period and to handle 220,- 
000 b/d. This rate on gasoline compares 
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with recent movements through the line 
of 180,000 b/d when the line was op- 
erating on gasoline and light fuels. 

The 16” crude oil line from West 
Texas to Drumright, Oklahoma, is esti- 
mated to deliver 69,000 b/d in Septem- 
ber and, reflecting the influence of win- 
ter weather, to average 65,000 b/d there- 
after. 

Intra-coastal barges and_ cross-gulf 
tankers (including those making deliv- 
eries to the East Coast south of Hat- 
teras) are scheduled to continue at about 
their present movement, which is nearly 
200,000 b/d, to District I. 

Tanker requirements in District I 
(north of Hatteras) during September 
and the fourth quarter have been esti- 
mated at 145,000 b/d from District III 
and 146,000 b/d supplied by imports. 

In the first quarter of 1945, estimated 
tanker requirements north of Hatteras 
are 190,000 b/d from District III and 
166,000 b/d through imports. These 
tanker requirements are necessary in 
order for District I to meet the military 
and essential civilian and rationed de- 
mand, and must be met, if the demands 
herein are to be supplied without any 
greater stress on inventories as of March 
31, 1945, than the stock figure already 
referred to. While movements to North 
of Hatteras during July were consider- 
ably less than the rates indicated above, 
they have been increasing steadily since 
that time and the immediate outlook 
appears promising. 


V. California Situation 


Because of the developing importance 
of a thorough understanding of the Cali- 
fornia supply and demand and _ inven- 
tory situation, the committee is includ- 
ing herewith a somewhat detailed sta- 
tistical analysis of the situation in Dis- 
trict V. Again, these comments on Dis- 
trict V assume that both the European 
and Pacific phases of the war will con- 
tinue throughout the first quarter of 
1945, 

While the statistical situation in gen- 
eral appears to be satisfactory it must 
be kept in mind that the Pacific theater 
is already consuming much more than 
District 5 can supply. California is, 
however, already producing  consider- 
ably above its maximum efficient rate 
with resultant loss in ultimate recovery. 
From the viewpoint of saving time and 
transportation it is highly important to 
maximize crude production and runs to 
stills in the District. Specifically, a 
shortage of distillate fuel oil exists and 
will become more critical as time goes by. 

We quote from the Sub-Committee’s 
report: 

“Crude production estimates are more 
optimistic than presented _ heretofore, 
varying from 865,000 b/d during Sep- 
tember to 892,000 b/d during the first 
quarter of 1945. These figures include 
8,000 b/d of new Elk Hills production 
in September and 28,000 b/d during the 
first quarter of 1945. 

“Receipts of crude and products from 
other districts, all by tank car, vary 
from 122,000 b/d in September to 131,- 
000 b/d in the first quarter of 1945. 

“Total available supply, representing 
the district supply of crude oil, natural 
gasoline, etc., and receipts from other 
districts, varies from 1,039,000 b/d in 
September to 1,077,000 b/d in the first 
quarter of 1945. Since demand, includ- 
ing shipments to other districts, for crude 
and products, varies from 1,046,000 b/d 





in September to 1,187,000 b/d during the 
first quarter of 1945, 7,000 b/d of de- 
mand must come from inventories dur- 
ing September and 110,000 b/d during 
the first quarter of 1945. With the 
possible exception of distillates, includ- 
ing cutter stock for Special Navy Fuel 
Oil, it is believed that the district can 
handle these demands. Inventories de- 
crease from 87,300,000 barrels Septem- 
ber 1, 1944 to 69,600,000 barrels March 
31, 1945, a reduction of 17,700,000 
barrels during the seven month period. 

“As of March 31, 1945, the anticipat- 
ed total inventory figure of 69,600 000 
barrels is 10,100,000 barrels above the 
minimum working stock level. Of this 
excess, 4,000,000 barrels represents crude 
oil which should be run to stills as early 
as possible, and 4,100,000 barrels is 
shown as gasoline. This gasoline is 
mainly naphtha distillate and 91 octane 
aviation gasoline stock, the latter re- 
sulting from reduced future demand by 
the military in the face of sustained 
maximum production under present di- 
rectives. Kerosine and distillate com- 
bined will be 2,500,000 barrels below 
minimum operating levels March 3lst, 
indicating the critical outlook for these 
products. The balance of the excess is 
distributed among other products, of 
which the largest item is 1,600,000 bar- 
rels of heavy fuel oil. 

“The principal reason for the antici- 
pated distillate shortage is the require- 
ment for this grade of charging stock 
by the new catalytic cracking facilities, 
a part of the 100 octane aviation gaso- 
line expansion program. It is possible 
that this distillate shortage may be par- 
tially relieved by alterations in the re- 
fining program by adjusting the quality 
of other products. Considerable prog- 
ress has already been made in the dis- 
trict in increasing the supply of distil- 
lates by supplying higher viscosity fuel 
oils to consumers. This applies to all 
grades of fuel oil except Special Navy 
Fuel Oil. Recommendations have already 
been made to raise the viscosity of Spe- 
cial Navy Fuel Oil, but thus- far the 
Navy has not changed its viscosity 
specifications. 

“PAW has eliminated all demands for 
50 cetane diesel oil from District V_ re- 
finers to make available an equivalent 
volume of suitable distillate for blend- 
ing additional quantities of Special 
Navy Fuel Oil. This change is reflect- 
ed in the tabulations in the District V 


section of the appendix of the Sub- 
Committee’s report.” 
VI. General 
(1) The Committee wishes to stress 


the fact that in relation to the probable 
new supply and permissible stock with- 
drawals, the anticipated demands con- 
sidered in this report, if realized, would 
result in a condition of inventories as of 
March 31, 1945 in which stocks in prac- 
tically all districts will be down to 
minimum working levels and include no 
adequate buildup in gasoline stocks in 
anticipation of spring seasonal increases 
in demand. 

(2) It is not unlikely that the end 
of the European phase of the war will 
occur during the term of this report, 
and before the problems which would 
result from the inventory situation de- 
scribed in the above paragraph, actually 
come about. In that event, the small 
balances shown as yet to be supplied 

(Continued on pg. 56) 
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R* ERS AND LAKES of gasoline are used at the 
fighting fronts every day. Ships, trains, 
trucks, even planes, carry the vital fuel vast dis- 
tances. Huge supplies are built-up at strategic 
points so gasoline may be quickly sent where 
needed. There every drop is precious. The Sea- 
bees know, like all our fighters. They know, too, 
the performance of International Trucks when 


the pressure is on. 
International Trucks with the Seabees, like 
Internationals everywhere, are all-truck trucks. 


Every part and fitting is made for one purpose — 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


An International Truck Hauls 
Gasoline for the Seabees 


stalwart truck performance. These trucks are 
brothers under the hood of the International 
Half-Tracks that are fighting on foreign fronts, 
powered with the same famous International Red 
Diamond Engines. 


International Trucks are rugged. Their stam- 
ina and dependability at war and at home ex- 
plain why —in the 10 years before the war —more 
heavy-duty International Trucks were sold than 
any other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks WA 


New Trucks— Now! The government has authorized 


the manufacture of a limited quantity of trucks for 


essential civilian hauling. International is building 
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HARVESTER 

them in medium-duty and heavy-duty sizes. See your 
International Dealer or Branch now and get valuable 
help in making out your application. Don’t delay! 
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situation; another important factor was the 
higher rates of permissible exports in 1937. In 
Malaya, the estates had to increase wages and 
labor forces to meet their quota and increased 
production and prosperity there was accom- 
panied by more liberal use of funds in various 
ways chargeable to costs under the accounting 
formula, while the policy on Dutch estates 
was more conservative and wages continued low. 

This chart is of interest as showing the 
various forms of curve which result from plot- 
ting cumulative percentages of production for 
different grouns of estates or the same group 
for different years. It takes little imagination 
to picture the probable curve for Dutch na- 
tives, for example, or for the lower cost es- 
tates of Indo-China. 

The combined chart based on composite 
three-year averages of percentages for both 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, probably 
comes closer to picturing the composite trend 
for all producers of plantation rubber and 
is a further stimulant to the imagination. 

Additional revealing and interesting infor- 
mation subsequent to 1937 is provided in a 
report covering costs of Netherlands Indian 
estates during the fourth quarter of 1938, This 
report shows costs before allowances for de- 
preciation, amortization and export tax as well 
as all-in costs. 

During this quarter the permissible rate of 
exports was only 45%, and yet the average 
operating costs on these estates were reported 
at only 4.25 pence per Ib., depreciation av- 
eraged .53 pence and amortization 1.13 pence 
(these would be much lower at a higher rate 
of vermissible exnorts), while the specific ex- 
port duty was .81 pence per lb. 

The table in which these statistics were de- 
tailed is reproduced below; the groups of 
companies are arranged in order according to 
costs of production before depreciation. 

This table shows how export taxes increase 
all-in costs. Export taxes from any individual 
country therefore in normal conditions reduce 
the competitive strength of its producers in 
foreign countries. 


TABLE 16—Netherlands Indian Estates, 
All-In Costs, 4th Quarter, 1938 


(Pence per pound) 


Production Before Wear Amor- Export 
(percent of depre- and tiza- duty Allin 
total) ciation tear tion 

1.28 191 044 0.94 0.81 4.10 
0.7% . £2.58 37 .79 381 4.55 
2.76 3.06 pr 1.3) 81 5.65 
17.33 3.17 44 95 81 5.87 
5.02 3.42 44 95 81 5.62 
8.87 3.86 61 1.30 81 6.58 
10.13 3.84 37 .79 81 5.81 
13.48 4.23 49 «1.05 :81 6.58 
12.24 4.68 .67 1.44 81 7.60 
6.40 4.84 59 1.26 81 7.50 
9.75 4.95 A6 98 81 7.20 
1.18 5.53 -76 1.62 81 8.72 
5.39 5.57 or 122 81 8.18 
0.85 6.16 87 1.85 81 9.69 
0.63 6.24 72 1.54 81 9.31 
0.96 6.61 .82 1.76 81 10.00 
0.76 6.70 69 1.46 81 9.66 
0.95 6.94 67 1.43 81 9.85 
0.21 : 7.35 81 1.74 81 10.71 
0.40 7.79 98 3.11 81 11.70 
0.50 7.62 61 1.30 81 10.84 
0.18 8.18 88 1.87 81 11.74 
100.00 4.25 53 1.13 81 6.72 


The 4.25 pence (8.65 U. S. cents at 1938 
exchange) per !b. average cost of production 
before depreciation and amortization, plus ,.81 
pence (1.65 U. S. cents) export taxes compares 
with 5.42 pence reported for Malayan estat 
before amortization and depreciation during the 
first half of 1939 when the rate of permissible 
exports was 50%. The export tax on estate 
rubber from the Netherlands Indies was 
apparently set at a figure that left the average 
producer there with a slight price advantage 
over his average Malayan estate competitor. 
The influence of Malayan export taxes, and 
quit rents, was not revealed in the cost statistics 
published for Malayan estates. 
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TABLE 15—All-In Costs for Malayan and Dutch Estates 





Percentages of production 











Pence per pound Malaya Netherlands Indies——— 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 

Up to 4.75 ‘ , : 0.2 13.5 22.8 
4.76-5.25 12.1 1.4 15.9 2.6 11.3 39.6 
5.26-5.75 19.5 25.5 11.2 10.3 8.1 15.4 
5.76-6.25 39.8 47.8 34.1 7.0 15.8 12.8 
6.26-6.75 16.8 17.5 23.2 29.1 18.7 4.7 
6.76-7.25 8.0 3.6 4.0 21.6 2.6 2.7 
7.26-7.75 1.4 8 5.9 10.1 12.0 9 
7.76-8.25 1.4 1.9 3.8 5.2 9.5 3 
8.26-9.00 1.0 1.9 2.2 5.1 o 
9.01 and over ‘ 1.5 1.7 3.4 3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Depreciation and amortization at 1.66 pence 
per lb. for the Dutch estates with 45% per- 
missible exports (and they were restricted 
more severely than the estates in Malaya as 
explained elsewhere) compares with 1.91 pence 
per Ib. for the same items, during the first 
half of 1939 on Malayan estates with the offi- 
cial export rate at 50%. ._The Dutch estates 
therefore had a considerable advantage on these 
items, taking the computed allowances at face 
value 


Malayan Export Taxes 


The chief rubber-producing section of British 
Malaya is the Federated Malay States, and 
annual reports of the government there show 
both the exports of rubber and the duty paid 
thereon for the 1934-1938 period. The tax 
June 1, 1934 was a cess of 1.0c Straits per Ib.; 
this continued to July 1, 1935 when it was 
changed to 0.7c Straits per Ib. This was re- 
duced to a nominal figure of 0.05c Straits per 
Ib. October 1, 1936, when a sliding scale of 
ad valorem export duties, increasing with the 
price of rubber from 1%, when the price was 
under 20c Sts., to 3%%, when the price was 
35c Sts. or over, was made effective. The 
following table shows the taxes collected, re- 
flecting the influence of ad valorem taxes in 
increasing prices more when they are high 
than when they are low, and may be consid- 
ered reasonably indicative of the effect of export 
taxes as a cost item on British Malayan rubber. 


TABLE 17—Federated Malay States Rubber 
Export Taxes 


Rubber Cents per pound 
exports Export Ex- 
long tax Sts. Sts. change U.S. 
tons dollars rate 
1934 256,516 2,160,157 0.376 0.5901 0.222 
1935. 194,478 2,247,497 .513 .5717 .293 


1936. 182,873 2,817,180 .688 .5825 .399 
1937. 247,386 4,763,184 .860 .5797 .498 
1938. 171,248 1,553,483 .405 .5692 .230 
1935- 


37. 624,737 9,827,861 .710 .5780  .410 


Since the export tax on rubber from the 
F.M.S. was so much lower than on estate 
rubber from the Netherlands Indies in 1938, 
and the overall costs of Malayan estates were 
higher than for Dutch estates, the costs ex- 
clusive of taxes for Malayan estates were then 
much higher than for Dutch estates. 

On Aovril 2, 1940, there was enacted a 
special war export duty of 2% per cent ad 
valorem on the export of rubber produced in 
the Federated Malay States on land owned or 
lawfully occunied by persons who are not liable 
under the laws of the United Kingdom to pay 
income tax uvon the profits accruing in respect 
of the production and sales of such rubber. 
This tax was increased to 5 percent on Febru- 
ary 1, 1941, and continued at this rate until 
invasion by the Japanese forced the discontinu- 


ance of exports early in 1942. This had the 
effect of further increasing the costs of local 
companies other than sterling estates. 


Trend Toward High-Yield Plantations 

The application of scientific agriculture to 
rubber plantations attained real headway during 
the 1920’s. From discovery of high-yielding 
trees to development of clones and plantations 
took years to accomplish, and constant new 
advances up to the outbreak of World War II 
led to fears on the part of some estate interests 
that obsolescence of plantations would be much 
more rapid in future than in the past. 

The percentage of large estates under high 
yield trees was steadily growing up to the start 
of the war, as use of selected seeds and budded 
stock became fairly general. New planting in 
the. countries allied in International Rubber 
Regulation was interdicted from 1934 through 
1938, but replanting was permitted and spe- 
cific authority both to plant and to replant was 
granted for 1939 and 1940, after which again 
only replanting was permissible. 

It may be said that the plantation rubber 
industry after 1933 was as different from its 
counterpart before 1922, as the 1914 plan- 
tation industry was different from the wild 
rubber industry which it had then vanquished 
Conversion from old style to improved estates 
continued through 1941, although more grad- 
ually than the replacement of the wild rubber 
industry by plantations in the earlier period. 

The following statistics, circulated by the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee in 
May, 1940, represent estimates of the IRRC 
concerning the acreage under rubber to the end 
of 1941 on the basis of expected plantings 
Compared with earlier years, it may be seen 
that budded rubber was but a small part of the 
estate acreage in 1928, that budding was prac- 
ticed on an increased scale thereafter, account- 
ing for 19.1 percent of the estate acreage in 
1938. At the end of 1941, it was expected tc 
amount to 27.7 percent of the total estate 
acreage, 14.5 percent of the total estate and 
native acreage combined. Trees raised from 
selected seeds added further to the growing 
total of high-yield acreage. (See table 18 be 
low, ) 

These statistics indicate that estates ac- 
counted for 51% of the total planted rubber in 
1928, 51.6% in 1932, 52.6% in 1938, and 
were expected to be stabilized at 52.4% after 
1940. They indicate that estates were scheduled 
to replant gradually with high-yield trees, al- 
though their total acreage was fixed for the 
time being. 

At the last meeting of the IRRC before Pear! 
Harbor, the amount of new planting (exclusive 
of Indo-China) in 1939 was reported at 260,- 
983 acres and in 1940 146,244 acres, for a 
total increase of 407.227 acres during the two 
years, comparing with 431,000 acres expected 
increase in the table including Indo-China 

At the same December 2, 1941 meeting 


TABLE 18—IRRC Estimates (May, 1940) of Acreage in Far East Under Rubber 


on Basis of Expected Planting 





(1,000 acres) 
Estates Natives Total 
Budded Other 
Seedlings Rubber Sub-total Neth. Indies Countries Sub-total Far East 
1928 3,379 189 3,568 1,446 1,987 3,433 7,00) 
1932 3,471 590 1,061 1,674 2,140 3,814 787° 
1938 3,544 838 4,382 1,721 2,233 3,954 8,336 
1939 3,464 1,018 4,482 1,796 2,333 4,129 8,611 
1940 3,394 1,206 4,600 1,807 2,360 4,167 8,767 
1941 3,324 1,276 4,600 1,807 2,360 4,167 8,767 
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the acreage replanted during the regulation 
period was reported as follows: 


TABLE 19—Acreage Replanted Under 


Regulation 
1934 ‘ 2,819 
1935 17,512 
1936 60,468 
1937 ~,* 90,065 
1938 68,621 
©1939 139,444 
1940 164,428 


*Indo-China not included in 1939. 


Since yields per acre as high as 2,000 pounds 
per year are considered feasible with high- 
yield trees, compared with an average. under 
500 Ibs. for all rubber in bearing, it is appar- 
ent that but for the war, operating costs on 
estates would gradually have been reduced 
materially by their conversion through replant- 
ing. 

International Exchange Rates 

Fluctuations in exchange rates of the cur- 


rencies of rubber-producing and rubber-con- 
suming nations have had considerable influence 


Chart 1—Percentages of Production for Malayan and Dutch Rubber Estates at Various All-in Costs, 1935, 1936, 1937 


PERCENT 


on market quotations for rubber in the past. 
Devaluation of the currency in a_rubber- 
importing country may raise the quotations for 
rubber in its currency overnight. 


Devaluation in an exporting country is not 
immediately reflected in higher costs in terms 
of its local currency, but over a period of 
several months or years should logically have 
this result as costs of living rise. The immediate 
competitive effect is the same as a reduction in 
cost, in terms not of local currency but of all 
stable foreign currencies. 


How much devaluation (or variation in 
exchange rates of a currency) influences world 
market prices depends upon the importance of 
rubber production or consumption in the 
country whose currency is affected. 


Fluctuations of British and Dutch currency, 
as reflected in Federal Reserve annual average 
exchange rates from 1920 to 1939 are shown 
below, The domestic gold value of the United 
States dollar is also shown, based on the 
official Treasury buying rate for gold except 
for 1933, when its exchange value in then 
stable Swiss and Dutch currencies was the 
basis of the figure used. 
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TABLE 20—Federal Reserve Annual Exchange 


Rates for British and Dutch Currency, 
and Domestic 


(Gold Value of American dollar) 


British & Guilder U.S.$ 
1919 4.426 0.394 1.00 
1920 3.664 344 1.00 
i921 3.849 .336 1.00 
1922 4.429 385 1.00 
1923 4.575 391 1.00 
1924 4.417 382 1.00 
1925 4.829 402 1.00 
1926 4.858 401 1.00 
1927 4.861 401 1.00 
1928 4.866 402 1.00 
1929 4.857 402 1.00 
1930 4.862 402 1.00 
1931 4.535 402 1.00 
1932 3.506 403 1.00 
1933 4.237 317 .78 
1934 5.039 .674 59 
1935 4.902 .677 59 
1936 4.971 .645 59 
1937 4.944 550 59 
1938 4.889 .550 59 
1939 4.435 533 59 


The New York market prices and average 
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S. import values per lb. for rubber shown 


Tables 1 and 2 are converted to the 
equivalent gold basis in the following table 


from 1931 through 1941. 


TABLE 21!1—Indicated Gold Prices for Rubber 
(Cents per Ib.) 


New York prices Import unit value 

Table Gold Table Gold 

l Basis 2 Basis 

131 6.20 6.20 6.57 6.57 
1932 3.47 3.47 3.50 3.50 
933 5.95 4.64 4.89 3.82 
134 12.93 7.63 9.80 5.78 
935 12.37 7.80 11.39 6.72 
1936 16.51 9.74 14.93 8.81 
1937 19.42 11.45 18.46 10.90 
1938 14.70 8.68 14.10 8.32 
1939 17.91 10.57 15.96 9.42 
1940" 20.24 11.95 17.37 10.25 
1941 22.34 13.19 18.18 10.74 


This table shows clearly that, in terms of 
lomestic pre-1933 currency, the price of rubber 
has not increased since the 1929-1933 depres- 
ion in anything like the degree popularly 
supposed. In terms of pre-1933 dollars the 
varket price, averaged above 12c for a year 
nly in 1941, while the annual average import 
alue did not exceed lle for any year shown. 

It does not require an economist to see that 
in talking about prices after currencies were 
levaluated, direct comparison with the prices 
before devaluation of currencies is unfair. 
Market prices have to a startling degree been 
ffected by what is called inflation; too little 
care has been exercised to qualify statements 
egarding prices and costs from this standpoint. 

The “Statistical Bulletin of the IRRC’” made 
ote of the effect of gold values on London 
narket prices under its section on prices, in 
the table reproduced in the following. 
rABLE 22—London Standard Ribbed Smoked 

Sheet Prices 


Index of 

Pence per lb. price _ price of 

of rubber gold in 

Sterling Gold London 
1931 3% 2% 108.9 
1932 243 id 139.0 
1933 3% Qa 147.0 
134 635 344 162.0 
1935 6 348 167.3 
19386 7% 4}h 165.1 
1937 Ql. ; 165.7 
1938 7 ds 167.8 
1939 y 182.6 
1940 12, 197.8 





There was a free market for gold in London 
until September 1939, after which the market 
was regulated. The gold indices were taken 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations, on the basis of the sterling 
price per fine ounce gold. 

Practical business men, as well as the general 
public, are prone to think of their domestic 
currencies as having fixed values. It is believed 
that the devaluation of U. S. currency as well 
as foreign currencies needs constantly to be 
kept in mind in the period discussed in Tables 
21 and 22. 

Ocean Freight Rates and Insurance 


The freight rates on rubber, from ports of 
the Far East to New York have on a few 
occasions been as low as $5.00 per ton, but the 
average peace-time rate has ranged from 
$12.00 to $15.00 per ton. 

There has been a tendency for the rates to 
increase with rising prices of rubber and to 
decline with falling prices. 

Rates have never been as low as 1/3c per lb. 
except perhaps for occasional tramp steamers, 
ind the customary peace rate has been between 
lec and %c per Ib. The rate just before Pearl 
Harbor was approximately lc per Ib. In World 
War I, the rate was at times as high as 4c 
per lb., but the volume of trade and attractive- 
ness of rubber as a cargo make any such rates 
n future out of the question. 

\ great many factors enter into the question 
of ocean freight rates. The nature of the cargo, 
ease of handling, storage space per ton, and 
imilar factors are general considerations for 
comparing one commodity with another. Rub- 
ber is a one-way cargo—the question of cargo 
m the outward leg of the voyage is an im- 
portant consideration in connection with over- 
all round trip costs. 

Ocean routes for rubber from the Far East 
to the United States have varied tremendously 
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in the period since 1933; at first most of the 


rubber came via the Mediterranean; later a 
large proportion was routed around Africa start- 


ing at the time of the Italian adventure in 
Ethiopia; World War II again shifted the 
route and rubber came directly across the 


Pacific and through the Panama Canal to New 
York. 


The length of the routes and canal toll 
charges affected costs variously, but in an 
upward direction. And during all this period 


inflation effects of currency depreciation were 
probably affecting costs of shipping companies 
in a general way just as they affecting 
costs and prices in many lines; seamen’s wages 
followed a rising trend. 


were 


The msk that properly stored rubber will 
be damaged in transit is not large. Insurance 
claims result from improper storage causing 


overheating or breakage, from damage through 
breakage, of other cargo particularly oils, from 
salt water damage, from pilferage on docks and 


from ordinary shipwreck. Insurance against 
mold in transit 1equires a special clause in 
the contract. 


The insurance charge on rubber was a very 
small cost item ranging from 1/20c to 1/40c 
per lb. in peace times for ordinary marine risk. 
War risk insurance is a separate factor, 
pertinent to this discussion. 

Assuming that the emery wheel of experience 
has demonstrated probabilities, it is believed 
unlikely that the ocean freight insurance 
rates on rubber can be expected to average less 


not 


ind 


Chart 2—Cumulated Percentages of Production of All-in 
Rubber Estimated for Period 1935-1938 (C. |. F. 


0. & 


than %c per lb. in future periods of peace 


and that they should not average in excess of 
5c, on the basis of U. S. currency before de- 
valuation, 

Taxes on Rubber Imports 


Natural rubber as a raw material needed by 
every modern. civilization has customarily 
entered most countries free of import duty. 
Furthermore the desire of rubber manufacturing 
countries to provide employment for labor in 
producing finished rubber goods at low enough 
prices to compete in_ international 
rubber products is another 

Noteworthy exceptions to this 
have occurred in recent years. Three examples 
of this suffice for purposes of this study. 

The world trade depression of 1929-1933 
entailed severe hardship for producers of rubber. 
French Indo-China then had a production con- 


trade in 
factor. 


general rule 


siderably less than 20,000 tons. France, the 
mother country, was importing about 50,000 
tons of rubber annually from all sources. In 
1931, France imposed an import duty of 30 


centimes per kilogram on imports of rubber and 
the rubber content of finished products. This 
revenue was employed in a Compensation Fund 
from which a subsidy in the form of premiums 
up to a maximum of three francs per kilogram 
of rubber exported, was given to rubber pro- 
Indo-China. The actually 
paid in 1931 was 2.09 francs per kilogram in 
the second quarter, 2.85 francs in the third 
quarter, and 3.00 francs in the fourth quarter. 
Chis relief continued throughout the depression, 


ducers in premium 
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and kept the plantation industry in Indo- 
China on a sound financial basis. The cost of 
production data already supplied on Indo- 
China shows that this did not prevent that 
country from lowering its all-in costs below 
those of other countries in subsequent years. 


Germany, in order to raise money for financ- 
ing its program for the production of synthetic 
rubber, made effective an import duty on crude 
rubber, gutta percha, and balata on May 13, 
1937. One effect of this was to preclude 
German competition in international trade in 
finished rubber goods except under barter ar- 
rangements or by subsidization. 

Brazil, in order to stimulate domestic use of 
rubber produced in the country, has had restric 
tive regulations imports of natural rubber, 
reclaimed rubber, and synthetic rubber. 

The diverse tendencies indicated by these 
examples of import duties had one thing in 
all were nationalistic or isolationist 
in principle. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The writer's opinions, based on the foregoing 
1eview and previous rubber research experience, 
are that in the 1935-1938 period of Rubbe: 
Regulation: 

I—Items Entering Into Price of Rubber 

rhe items aggregated in the prices paid by 
manufacturers bought Far East 


rubher f.o.b York may be grouped 
as follows: 


who have 
New 


cars 


(A) Operating costs and profits of New York 
dealers. 

(B) Overseas freight and insurance. 

(C) Charges, costs, and profits of rubber 
producers. 

(1) Profits, before income or profits taxes. 


(2) Home office administration and directors’ 
1ecs. 

(3 Staff bonuses; commissions on purchases 
and sales. 

(4) Amortization of estate; or replanting 
costs. 


(5) Depreciation of buildings and machinery. 


(6) Export taxes on rubber. 


(7) Other costs f.o.b. Eastern port, in- 
cluding: 

(a) Local taxes, except export taxes. 

(b) Local transportation. 

(c) Supplies and materials. 

(d) Staff and labor, including research. 


(e) Other 
IiI—Stable Unit 


services and miscellaneous costs 


of Value Desirable 


It is desirable that costs be expressed in 
terms of a stable value. United States cur- 
rency, since the dollar was devalued in 1933- 


34, has had a stable gold value of 59c, and is 
used for purposes of presenting conclusions 
based on present currency. 

However, in order to facilitate comparisons 
with background data in the documentation for 
years prior to 1933, conclusions are also stated 
in terms of the dollar before devaluation, the 
term “‘gold basis” in parentheses being used to 
designate this value in paragraphs V and VII 
of these conclusions. This will serve to clarify 
the for future use, in case the 
dollar should hereafter undergo variations. 

Use of American currency unavoidably con- 
the internal effects of devaluation 
of Dutch currency during the period on which 
conclusions The effects of devalu- 
ation are to increase at least temporarily the 
competitive strength of rubber producers of 
the country, internationally, while a considerable 
period of time may elapse before this is 
flected domestically in rising costs. 

IiI—New York Dealers’ 

The selling prices of New York dealers cover, 
in addition to CIF the rubber itself: 

(1) Profits, before income or profits taxes 

(2) Office, buying and selling expenses. 

(3) Finance credit charges. 

(4) Warehouse and insurance charges. 

(5) Entry, weighing and drayage charges. 

Estimates of the cost of these dealers’ serv- 
peculiarly difficult because dealers 
engaged in business beyond the borders of 
and considerable income 
from transactions on the Rubber Exchange and 
elsewhere. 

A reasonable amount for charges in this 
connection is believed to be about 2/8c a 
pound of rubber for the 1935-38 period. 
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IV—Groups of Producers in Order of Costs 


The following order of arrangement shows, 
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tor groups of producers of plantation rubber, 
the approximate order of average all-in pro- 
duction costs per lb. of rubber toward the close 
of the 1935-1938 period, indicated by the 
evidence. 


HIGH Ceylon Sterling Companies 
Malayan Sterling Companies 
Dutch Estates 
Malayan Dollar Companies 
Ceylon Rupee Companies 
Indo-China Estates 
Ceylon Smallholders 
Malayan Smallholders 

LOW Dutch Natives 


rhe groups are constituted of producers with 
lifferent forms of organization, different trade 
wractices, different standards of living, different 
ypes and qualities of product. 

The order of arrangement does not neces- 
irily imply relative efficiency, but does indi- 
ite that data heretofore provided on costs of 
Malayan and Dutch estates are high enough 
io cover all other classes of producers of planta- 
tion rubber. 

\ll-in costs of individual producers in any 
roup range likewise from high to low. 

It is convenient to state at this point that 
conclusions are based on comprehensive con- 
sideration of all these classes of producers, 
with all the varying types and qualities of 
rubber which they produce taken as a com- 
rosite. 


V—Percentages of Production at Various 


All-in Costs 


Accompanying chart 2 portrays the approxi- 
mate percentages of total rubber production 
irom planted areas in the Far East that were 
produced at various all-in costs of production in 
1935-1938, in terms of U. S. currency (on 
the right side of the chart), as well as in 
terms of the gold basis equivalent (on the left 
side of the chart). 


The curve represents the range of all-in 
costs per Ib of rubber CIF New York, not 
including producers’ profits. This range is not 
the equivalent of CIF prices, but is intended 
io cover the real overall costs per pound of 
rubber for all the producers listed in IV. 


In preparation of this chart, the cost of 
special export taxes on Dutch Native rubber 
in 1935-1936 was eliminated and the Dutch 
Native rubber CIF cost considered free of that 
tax which was discontinued in 1937. This en- 
ables the\ ability of these producers to deliver 
rubber at low cost to be reflected in the 
chart. 


rhe chart indicates that a small percentage 
ot rubber reached New York at a cost’ (aside 
trom the special tax on Dutch Native rubber) 
of 5.le (8c gold basis) per Ib., that approxi- 
mately 30% of the total had a CIF cost under 
8.5c (5c gold basis), and slightly over 50% 
under 10.2c (6c gold basis). This covers the 
roduction of the low cost producers. It is 
indicated that 90% of the total had a CIF 
cost under 13.6c (8c gold basis) and that at 
still higher costs only a small and rapidly 
diminishing percentage of the output was forth- 
coming. In general, the estates would fall in 
the range from 8.5c upwards, the natives in 
the range from 10.2c downwards. 


It should be bore in mind that the costs 
represent the real costs, including items C-2 to 
C-7 inclusive (see I above) so far as the 
practice of the various groups of producers 
called for such expenses, under their forms of 
rganization and practices. 


It should be further noted that these costs 
ire estimated for a four-year period during 
vhich the permissible export rate averaged 
67,;5%, and that theoretically, at a 15% higher 
average rate of permissible exports, the costs 
vould have been perhaps lc (.59c gold basis) 
»wer for the large estates, as the overhead ex- 
penses would have been spread over increased 
output. 

The overall averaged c. i. f. cost of production 
for all qualities and types of plantation rubber 
in the period 1935-1938, based on this chart, 
was about 10c (5.9c gold basis) per Ib. 


Vi—Ocean Freight and Insurance 


During 1935-1938, the ocean freight and 
insurance ranged from %c to “ec U. S. currency 
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per lb. These costs are included in the Chart 
under V. 
Vil—Variations in F. O. B. Costs Far 
East Ports 

Referring to I above, some producers had 
no costs under items C-2, C-3, C-4 and C-5, 
while others had costs under some but not all 
of these items. 

Under C-7, a Dutch Native would have little 
expense aside from his own labor, and as 
indicated in the compendium, his “‘costs’”” would 
be the price for which he was wiliing to sell 
the rubber he produced, under circumstances 
prevailing at the time. This ‘“‘cost’”” has at 
iimes been extremely low. 

On the other hand, there are some Malayan 
dollar and Ceylon rupee companies, for ex- 
ample, which with almost insignificant expense 
under C-2 to C-5, have so high costs under 
C-7 that they are barely competitive in all-in 
costs with high-yield sterling companies which 
have charges under all these items. 

The point to this is that f. 0. b. costs at Far 
East ports have less relation to the overall 
competitive strength of a particular producer 
than is sometimes supposed. The important 
thing is whether the New York CIF costs of 
the rubber he produces are competitive, in 
its particular quality. At 13.6c¢ (8c gold basis) 
per lb. CIF New York, a particular high cost 
producer might have nearly all his expense, 
other than export tax and overseas freight 
and insurance, in the items listed under C-7, 
and yet his aggregate cost might be so great 
as to leave him little profit. 

For these reasons, the percentage of total 
production produced at various ranges of f. o. b. 
cost Far East port cannot be stated with 
definiteness from available data. 

At the low end, production of some Dutch 
native rubber would continue at 3.4c (2c gold 
basis) per lb., and there are some of the most 
efficient estates that could deliver their rubber 
at the same f.o. b. cost level, covering expense 
items listed under C-7. 

At the other end of the scale, some com- 
petitive and therefore efficient producers would 
have very high f. 0. b. costs. 

On the larve estates, it is believed that the 
great bulk of the production had an f. o. b. cost, 
including item under C-7, ranging from 3.4c 
to 7.65c (2c to 4%c gold basis) per Ib. of 
rubber. 


Vill—Long-Term Lower Costs From 
High-Yield Estates 


The long-term trend of production costs, 
on a gold basis, was still downward at the 
outbreak of World War II, and lower costs 
would have resulted from conversion of estates 
ic a high-yield basis. 


1X—Temporarily Wider Range of Post- 
War Costs Expected 


When Malaya and the Netherlands Indies are 
reoccupied, the writer believes it will be at 
least two years before average cost of rubber 
production on estates in those countries can 
regain former low levels, under the best cir- 
cumstances, even if the trees are undamaged. 
They will have unusual expenses and problems 
of re-equipment, re-organization, staff procure- 
ment and training, to increase their costs in the 
immediate post-war years. The costs of native 
producers in the Netherlands Indies will be 
little influenced by the war, and in Malaya their 
costs will be less affected than costs on the 
estates. Estate costs in Ceylon and Indo-China 
will be less affected than in Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. There will therefore, for a 
period of years after enemy-occupied regions 
again are accessible, be a wider range of 
average costs for different groups of producers 
than in 1935-1938. 


X—Producers Capable of Short-Term 
Reduced Costs 


The ability of producers of natural rubber 
to supply rubber to the United States, for a 
temporary period at costs lower than those 
discussed above, was demonstrated in 1931- 
1933. However, even the l-year record low 
3%c average New York price and average 
U. S. import value for rubber in 1932 would 
mean nearly 6c per Ib. in terms of present 
United States currency, and that price would 
not assure continuation of rubber estates in 
existence over a long period of years. While 
considerable native production would continue 





at such a price, it is probable that deterioration 
of properties would result in a few years, and 
certainly development of modern high-yield 
estates would be precluded. This study pro- 
vides ample evidence that plantation rubber 
production costs are dynamic, and capable of 
downward adjustment to meet price conditions 
when demand is low. Output of natural rubber 
has been curtailed by low prices only when 
they failed to cover basic costs which were far 
less than total costs. 


XI—tTaxation Costs 


Taxation has had an important bearing on 
all-in costs of rubber in past years. Allowable 
cost items, under taxes, have been taken to 
include items C-6 and C-7a (See I above), 
but not taxes on corporation income or profits, 
nor the special tax on exports of Dutch Native 
rubber. 

XII—Exchange Rates 


The post-war price of natural rubber will 
probably be influenced by any important vari- 
ations in post-war exchange rates for the 
British pound and the Dutch guilder in rela- 
tion to American currency. Presumably the 
United States price for rubber would be lower, 
at least temporarily, with the British pound 
at $3.00 than if it were stabilized at par 
($4.86), for example. The price effect of 
variations in exchange rates on imported natural 
rubber might be considerable for a short time, 
while the effect of variations on the cost of 
domestic synthetic rubber production, in terms 
of U. S. currency, would perhaps be small for 
a period of years. 





OPA Orders All Tire Dealers 
To Post Daily Inventories 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—As a direct result of 
ODT National Tank Truck Advisory 
Committee here last month, OPA last 
week ordered all tire dealers who sell 
to consumers to post daily inventories of 
their stock of tires with a cross-section 
of 8.25 or larger. (See NPN Aug 9, 
p. 3) 

“This action is being taken,” OPA said, 
“because some dealers, as stocks get 
short, are representing to ration certifi- 
cate holders that they have no tires for 
sale, when in fact tires are available.” 

(NPN was told recently that of tank 
truckers who have received heavy tire 
certifications from OPA emergency tire 
panels, only half have been able to find 
tires, due in part to situation pointed out 
above by OPA). 

Tire dealers were also required, in the 
same action (Amendment 86 to RO 1A, 
effective Sept. 16), to sell any new tire 
in their inventory to any person who pre- 
sents a valid tire rationing certificate and 
the purchase price of the tire. 





Truslow in Rubber Post 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Francis -Adams 
Truslow last week became president of 
Rubber Development Corp., succeed- 
ing Douglas H. Allen, who resigned “for 
urgent private reasons”, it was announced 
by Leo T. Crowley, foreign economic 
administrator and chairman of the board 
of the rubber corporation. Mr. Allen, 
leaving the post he had held since the 
corporation was founded in February, 
1943, said his successor was an able law- 
yer who successfully served the corpora- 
tion for two years as its special repre- 
sentative in Peru. 
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Defining Powers of the Various U. S. Agencies 


Concerned with Wage and Salary Stabilization 


By Elwin E. Hadlick 


These articles on wage and salary 
stabilization have progressed to the point 
where consideration should be given to 
the agencies through which relief is se- 
cured. Again it is necessary to point out 
that these articles 
are written for the 
petroleum industry; 
therefore, we will 
consider only those 
agencies with which 
the petroleum _in- 
dustry needs to deal. 

The National War 
Labor Board has 
jurisdiction over all 
wage payments. 
Wages, as pointed 
out in a_ previous 
article, relate to 
amounts computed 
on an hourly or daily basis, a piecework 
basis, or other comparable basis. This 
board also has jurisdiction over all salary 
payments made to any employe who is 
represented by a duly recognized or 
certified labor organization, regardless of 
how much the salary amounts to. On the 
other hand, in the case of employes not 
represented by a labor organization, the 
board has jurisdiction in all situations 
where the basic salary, not including 
bonuses and additional payments, is not 
in excess of $5000 per year, except in 
those cases where the employe is 
properly classified as executive, adminis- 
trative or professional. 





Mr. Hadlick 


Executive, administrative and _pro- 
fessional employes come under the juris- 
diction of the Salary Stabilization Unit, 
and an explanation of how they are de- 
termined to be such will be carried in 
connection with the consideration of the 
jurisdiction of that agency. 


Treasury Jurisdiction 


The other agency with which the pe- 
troleum industry must deal is the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. He has in 
turn set up an inter-office agency for this 
purpose known as the Salary Stabilization 
Unit. To avoid confusion and to con- 
serve words we will hereafter refer to the 
National War Labor Board as the Board, 
and to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or his Salary Stabilization Unit 
as the Treasury. 


The Treasury has jurisdiction over all 
salaries not handled either by the Board 
or by the War Food Administrator; the 
petroleum industry is not concerned with 
the latter. That is to say that the 
Treasury handles cases involving salaries 
of more than $5000 regardless of who 
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gets them; it also handles cases of execu- 
tive, administrative and professional em- 
ployes no matter at what rate they are 
paid, whether above or below $5000. 

There is one important thing to note in 
connection with the Treasury jurisdiction 
which is different from Board jurisdic- 
tion. In the case of the Board, as pointed 
out in the previous article, the authorized 
increases may be allowed regardless of 
their effect on the level of production 
costs or on prices, except in the case of 
increases due to promotions, reclassifica- 
tions, merit increases, incentive wages or 
the like. 

The Treasury is prohibited from au- 
thorizing any increase in salary which 
will increase the level of production costs 
appreciably or furnish the basis either 
to increase prices or to resist otherwise 
justifiable reductions in prices or furnish 
the basis of further wage or salary in- 
creases. 


Definitions Sometimes Clash 


On the other hand, any adjustment 
made by the Board which may furnish 
the basis either to increase price ceilings 
or to resist otherwise justifiable reduc- 





Jurisdiction of the various federal 
agencies in connection with wage and 
salary stabilization is explained in the 
accompanying article by Elwin E. Had- 
lick, prominent Minneapolis attorney 
and oil marketing association execu- 
tive. This is the third article on this 
subject and the 27th in Mr. Hadlick’s 
series on war-oil compliance regula- 
tions. 





tions in price ceilings, or if no price ceil- 
ings are involved which may increase 
the production costs above the level pre- 
vailing in comparable plants or estab- 
lishments, is subject to the approval of 
the Economic Stabilization Director. 
The Board and the Treasury both find 
it necessary to define words which are 
used in granting them jurisdiction and in 
setting their methods of operation; it isn’t 
always that these two agencies adopt the 
same meaning for a particular word, and 
when they disagree confusion results. It 
is fortunate that the agencies have agreed 
on the definition of executive, administra- 
tive and professional employes for with- 
out agreement here employers might find 
themselves with both agencies claiming 
jurisdiction. In connection with these 
words the two agencies did the very 
sensible thing of adopting the definitions 
set up under the wages and hours law; 
any employer who has determined that 
he has or has not employes in these three 





classifications under the wages and how 
law can follow the same decisions unde 
wage and salary stabilization. 

There are six qualifications to make a 
executive; all six must be met; it is n 
sufficient to meet two, three, four or fiv: 
of the conditions except in one instanc: 
which will be mentioned. To be con 
sidered as an executive an employe mus 
have as his primary duty the manag 
ment of the establishment in which hx 
is employed or the management of 
customarily recognized department 0) 
subdivision thereof. That is the first re 
quirement, and the second is that he must 
customarily and regularly direct the work 
of other employes. 


Executive Employe Defined 


As a third qualification an executiv: 
must have authority to hire or fire othe 
employes, or at Jeast he must be one 
whose suggestions and recommendations 
as to the hiring or firing and as to th 
advancement and promotion or any 
change of status of other employes will 
be given particular weight. 

An executive employe must exercise 
discretionary powers. He must be com- 
pensated for his services on a salary basis 
at not less than $30 per week exclusiv: 
of board, lodging, or other facilities 
Finally, his hours of work of the same 
nature as that performed by employes 
not employed in an executive, administra- 
tive or professional capacity must not 
exceed 20 per cent of the total number 
of hours worked in the workweek by th« 
employes under his direction. This final 
requirement does not apply to one who 
otherwise qualifies if he is employed in 
sole charge of an independent establish- 
ment or a physically separated branch 
establishment; this is the sole and onl) 
exception, and it is the one referred to 
at the beginning of this paragraph. 

The determination of an administra- 
tive employe is quite different from that 
of an executive. In this classification only 
two tests need be met, and there ar 
four ways in which to meet the second 
test. Anyone who is to be classified as 
an administrative employe must be com- 
pensated at a salary or fee basis of not 
less than $200 per month exclusive of 
board, lodging or other facilities. 


Other Standards To Be Met 


Having met that qualification, the em- 
ploye must meet one more of the follow- 
ing four standards if he is to be classified 
as administrative: (1) He must regu- 
larly and directly assist an employe who 
is in an executive or administrative ca- 
pacity, and such assistance must be non- 
manual in nature and must require the 
exercise of discretion and independent 
judgment; or (2) he must perform re- 
sponsible nonmanual office or field work 
directly related to management policies 
or general business operations, along 
specialized or technical lines requiring 
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special training, experience, or knowledge 
and requiring the exercise of discretion 
ind independent judgment, under only 
general supervision; or (3) he must be 
doing work which involves the execution 
under only general supervision of special 
nonmanual assignments and tasks directly 
related to management policies or general 
business operations, these assignments in- 
volving the exercise of discretion and in- 
dependent judgment; or (4) he must be 
engaged in transporting goods or passen- 
vers for hire and performing responsible 
outside work of a specialized or technical 
nature requiring special training, ex- 
perience or knowledge, and the exercise 
£ discretion and independent judgment, 
and under only general supervision. 

To determine whether or not an em- 
ploye is in the professional category it is 
first necessary to find that he is paid at 
i salary of not less than $200 per month 
exclusive of board, lodging or other fa- 
cilities, unless he holds a valid license or 
certificate permitting the practice of law 
or medicine or any of their branches and 
is actuaily engaged in the practice of the 
profession for which he is licensed. The 
holding of the license and the practicing 
in the profession for which licensed re- 
places the salary requirement. Given the 
meeting of either of these provisions, an 
employe must meet five additional quali- 
fications. 

The professional employe must be en- 
gaged in work which is predominantly 
intellectual and varied in character as 
opposed to routine mental, manual, me- 


chanical, or physical work. He must 


be doing work which requires the con- 
sistent exercise of discretion and judg- 
ment in its performance. His tasks must 
be of such a character that the output 
produced or the result accomplished can- 
not be standardized in relation to a given 
period. of time. 

The fourth requirement is that the 
hours of work of this employe during 
which he performs work of the same na- 
ture as that performed by employes not 
in an executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional capacity must not exceed 20 
per cent of the hours worked during the 
workweek; this requirement need not be 
met where the non-professional work is 
an essential part of and necessarily in- 
cident to work of a professional nature. 

The final requirement for professional 
classification is in the alternative; an 
executive employe must be engaged in 
work which requires knowledge of an 
advanced type in a field of science or 
learning customarily acquired by a pro- 
longed course of specialized intellectual 
instruction and study, as distinguished 
from a general academic education and 
from an apprenticeship, and from train- 
ing in the performance of routine mental, 
manual, or physical processes; or his work 
must be predominantly original and cre- 
ative in character in a recognized field of 
artistic endeaver as opposed to work 
which can be produced by a person en- 
dowed with general manual or intellectual 
ability and training, and the result of 
which work depends primarily on the 
invention, imagination or talent of the 
employe. 





Index of Week's War-Oil Orders 


(Issued September 9-16, 1944) 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 
Petroleum Directive 64, Revocation—Direc- 
tive allocating crude to Dist. 2 refiners aban- 
doned. 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 
2nd Rev. Max Export Price Reg., Am. 10— 
iles to exnorters 
RMPR 165, SSR 35—Scrap rubber process- 
ng charge increased ‘4c lb. 
RMPR 436, Order 23—Ceiling for Reagan 
Nose Pool, Montana, crude 
Order 24—Ceiling on crude from Lost Spring 
East Pool, Kansas 
Order 25—Crude ceiling, Varner Pool, Indi- 
ana 


RO 1A, Am. 86—Dealers required to post 





CODE: AO—Administrative Order; CMP 
—Controlled Materials Plan; D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order; GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation; GO— 
General Order: Interp.—Interpretation; L 
—Limitation Order; M—Conservation Or- 
der; MPR—Maximum Price Regulation; 
P—Preference Rating Order; PAO—Petro- 
leum Administrative Order: Pri. Reg.—Pri- 
orities Regulation: Proc. Reg.—Procedural 
Regulation: PS—Price Schedule; RO—Ra- 
tion Order: RPS—Revised Price Schedule; 
SO—Supplementary Order; SR—Supple- 
mentary Regulation. 
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large-size truck tire inventories daily 
RO 5C, Am. 148—Rations for non-occupa- 
tional use of boats 
Am. 149—Notations on coupons by ration 
holder 
Am. 150—Transfer of R coupons at retail 
outlets no longer prohibited 
Am. 151—Detached Class A coupons num- 
bered “12” are valid 
RO 9A, Order 1—Ariz. and parts of Fila. 
and Calif. removed from stove-rationing emer- 
gency oil shortage area 
Rev. RO 11, Am. 26—Rules governing fuel 
oil coupon surrender 
Admin. Exception Order 5—Granting of fuel 
oil rations as a unit in Farrell, Pa., Federal 
trailer camp 
WPB—War Production Board 
M-133, Revocation—Rotenone allocation to 
be governed by M-300 
M-150, as am. 9-8-44—Restri¢tions on aro- 
matic solvents 
M-170, Revocation — Pyrethrum allocation 
now governed by M-300 
CMP 6, Direction 1 as am. 9-11-44—Special 
procedure for authorization of construction 
Pri. Reg. 25, Interp. 1—Use of other ratings 
and allotments prohibited in filling production 
schedule authorized under Pri. Reg. 25 
NWLB—National War Labor Board 
Am. to Rules of Org.—Make-up of Post- 
Directive Committee altered 
FEA—Foreign Economic Administration 
Current Export Bulletin 190 — Export of 
petroleum products 





Digest of Week's 
War-Oil Orders 


Petroleum Administration for War 


DIRECTIVE ALLOCATING CRUDE TO 
DIST. 2 REFINERS ABANDONED—Petroleum 
Directive 24, Revocation—lIssued and effective 


9-14. 


Office of Price Administration 


SALES TO EXPORTERS — 2nd RMEPR, 
Am. 10—Charges for preparing, packing, or 
otherwise servicmg a commodity sold to an 
exporter for shipment abroad, or installing or 
servicing it after shipment abroad, may be 
added to the ceiling, invoiced separately, in 
the amount by which cost of these services ex- 
ceeds cost of similar services on domestic sales 
domestic ceiling includes 
packing charges). Sellers of commodities gov- 
erned by price regulations not containing sep- 
arate export prices may apply to OPA Export- 
Import Price Branch for approval of ceilings 
or pricing methods reflecting such packing 
charge. Issued 9-12, effective 9-18. 


SCRAP RUBBER PROCESSING CHARGE 
INCREASED “Yc POUND—RMPR 165, SSR 
35—Seller’s charge for processing into reclaimed 
rubber scrap furnished by buyer may be raised 
14c per lb. reclaimed rubber over RMPR 165’s 
ceiling. Issued 9-8, effective 9-13. 


CEILING FOR REAGAN NOSE POOL, 
MONTANA, CRUDE—RMPR 436, Order 23— 
35c increase granted Reagan Nose Pool crude. 
Issued 9-12, effective 8-1. 


CEILING ON CRUDE FROM LOST 
SPRINGS EAST POOL, KANSAS—RMPR 436, 
Order 24—25c set as Lost Springs East Pool 
increase. Issued 9-12, effective 8-1. 


VARNER POOL, INDIANA, CRUDE CEIL- 
ING—RMPR 436, Order 25 —35c increase 
granted Varner Pool crude. Issued 9-12, effec- 
live 8-1. 


DEALERS REQUIRED TO POST LARGE- 
SIZE TRUCK TIRE INVENTORIES DAILY 
—RO 1 A, Am. 86—Notice must be posted at 
start of each business day in a conspicuous 
place at every dealer's establishment, as_ to 
inventory of new 8.25 and larger truck tires 
by sizes. Dealers must sell new tires in inven- 
tory upon presentation; by anyone of proper 
tire ration certificate together with purchase 
price. Refusal to sell tires to a_ certificate 
holder or failure to post inventories may result 
in OPA’s prohibiting dealer from acquiring 
tires for resale. Issued 9-11, effective 9-16. 


GASOLINE RATIONS FOR NON-OCCUPA- 
TIONAL USE OF BOATS—RO 5C, Am. 148 
—lInboard motorboats allowed gallonage on E 
or R coupons not exceeding twice rated horse- 


cunless expressly 





OIL-LAW-Gram Service 


Complete texts of all orders or amend- 
ments digested in war-oil orders can be had 
from Platt’s Oil-LAW-Gram, 1213 West 3rd 
street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Minimum charge 
single copies $1. Copies of these texts are 
always in stock but large orders can be 
promptly filled by reprinting as plates and 
stencils are also kept. 

Complete daily Oil-LAW-Gram service, 
with necessary binders, $100 per year in 
advance. 

Due care and judgment have been taken 
in preparing and publishing these digests 
and in reproducing the original texts but 
the publisher does not warrant their abso- 
lute legal completeness nor accuracy. Im- 
portant decisions by the reader should be 
made only after careful study of complete 
texts. 























power of motor, and not exceeding 125 gals 
for conducted fishing parties and Coast Guard 
auxiliary boats (enrolled). All other non- 
occupational purposes allowed only 24 gal. 
Outboard motors permitted not over 2% times 
rated horsepower, and not exceeding 20 gals. 
for conducted fishing parties and Coast Guard 
auxiliary boats, nor 10 gals. for any other non- 
occupational purpose. Boats used in connection 
with farming entitled to twice the above ration, 
issued for six-month period. Issued 9-16, 
effective 10-1. 

NOTATIONS ON COUPONS BY RATION 
HOLDER—RO 5C, Am. 149—Operators ot 
commercial vehicles not bearing fleet designa- 
tions who use serially numbered coupons must 
write name and address of ration holder (in- 
stead of certificate of war necessity number) 
on face of coupons. Issued 9-16, effective 10-1 

TRANSFER OF R COUPONS AT RETAIL 
OUTLETS NO LONGER PROHIBITED—RO 
5C, Am. 150—Issued 9-18, effective 9-22 

DETACHED CLASS A COUPONS NUM- 
BERED “12” ARE VALID—RO 5C, Am. 151 
—Coupons detached from back of coupon book 
in order to turn in back cover with renewal 
application are valid though detached, if licens« 
number and state endorsed thereon agree with 
those noted on cover presented at time ol 
gasoline transfer. Issued and effective 9-9 


ARIZONA AND PARTS OF FLORIDA AND 
CALIFORNIA REMOVED FROM STOVE 
EMERGENCY OIL SHORTAGE AREA—RO 
9A, Order 1—Because of scarcity of coal and 
wood in these regions, residents are not to be 
limited to the acquisition of coal-wood heating 
stoves. Issued and effective 9-9 

RULES GOVERNING FUEL OIL COUPON 
SURRENDER—Rev. RO 11, Am. 26—Detach- 
ment of coupons from consumer’s coupon sheet 
by dealer before transfer of fuel oil forbidden 
Delivery by dealer to consumer who has not 
properly surrendered coupons tor a previous 
fuel oil transfer prohibited. Dealers may no 
accept and primary suppliers may not make 
transfers for which the surrender of evidences 
is required unless the dealer has on hand 
evidences or credits equal in gallonage value 
to the amount of fuel oil to be transferred 
Dealers within the limitation area may not 
transfer to a primary supplier fuel oil for 
which they know, or have reason to believe, 
he has not sufficient evidences on hand. Dealers 
and primary suppliers must report within 7 
days to OPA District Office all transferees who 
fail to surrender evidences within 15° days 
after due date. Issued 9-18, effective 9-22 

GRANTING OF FUEL OIL RATIONS AS A 
UNIT IN FARRELL, PA., FEDERAL TRAIL- 
ER CAMP—Rev. RO Il11, Admin. Exception 
Order 5—Since trailers in FPHA trailer camp at 
Farrell, Pa., are rented on weekly basis, and 
occupants change frequently, Federal Public 
Housing Authority is permitted to apply on 
Form R-1100 (Revised) and R-1103 or R-LIOSA 
for rations for all fuel-oil heating and cooking 
equipment in the trailers, heating ration to be 
figured on the basis of the total floor area of 
all of the trailers. Issued and effective 9-9 


War Production Board 


ROTENONE ALLOCATION TO BE GOV- 
ERNED BY M-300—M-133, Revocation—Prior 
to 10-31-44 rotenone may be delivered, ac- 
cepted, and used in accordance with M-133 
authorizations. Issued 9-13. 

RESTRICTIONS ON AROMATIC SOL- 
VENTS—M-150, as am. 9-8-44—Class A and 
Class B blends are added to Class A and Class 
B solvents as mixtures under M-150’s control. 
Production or use of Class A_ solvents and 
blends prohibited for dry cleaning fluid, type 
washes, or coatings. Class B_ solvents and 
blends may be produced only for making Class 
B_ blends, for processing certain vital war 
materials, and for research and experimental 
purposes (not exceeding 55 gals. per month). 
Issued 9-8. 

PYRETHRUM ALLOCATION NOW GOV- 
ERNED BY M-300—M-179, Revocation—Priox 
to 10-31-44 pyrethrum may be delivered, ac- 
cepted and used in accordance with M-179 


Compliance Service on War Oil Regulations 


authorizations. Issued 9-13. 

SPECIAL PROCEDURE FOR AUTHOR- 
IZATION OF CONSTRUCTION—CMP 6, 
Direction 1 as am. 9-11-44 Procedure for 
construction authorized on Form GA _ 1456 
(commercial and industrial construction in gen- 
eral, but excluding housing, petroleum facili 
ties, and other specialized construction) is out 
lined in Direction 1. Transfers of allotments or 
preference ratings by applicants are not per- 
mitted unless transfer of the related authoriza- 
tion to begin construction is approved by the 
authorizing agency. Allotment symbol and pref- 
erence rating may not be used by applicant 
in placing authorized controlled material orders 
or rated orders after expiration date of project, 
hut delivery after such date permitted on orders 
placed before then. Issued 9-11. 

USE OF OTHER RATINGS AND ALLOT- 
MENTS TO FILL PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 
AUTHORIZED UNDER PRI. REG. 25 PRO- 
HIBITED—Pri. Reg. 25, Interp. 1—Persons 
authorized to produce a product pursuant to 
application on Form WPB 4000 may not 
thereafter apply on any other form to obtain 
production materials for that article, except 
for those materials which can be obtained on 
special forms such as WPB-1319. Issued 9-14. 





National War Labor Board 


MAKE-UP OF POST-DIRECTIVE COM- 
MITTEE ALTERED—NWLB Rules of Pro- 
cedure, Am.—Two representatives of labor and 
two of industry, as well as two public mem- 
bers, who shall serve as Chairmen, will make 
up the NWLB Post-Directive Committee here- 
after. Adopted 8-30, filed 9-12. 


Foreign Economic Administration 


EXPORT OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Current Export Bulletin 190—Export docu- 
ments authorizmg shipment of petroleum and 
petroleum products will henceforth be limited 
i validity as follows: To Mexico, 90 days for 
natural gasoline, motor fuels, kerosine, gas oil 
and distillate fuel oil, with no authorization for 
paraffins, and 6 months for all other petroleum 
and petroleum products; to Eire, from date of 
vaiidation to 10 days after end of following 
calendar quarter; 3 months and 10 days to 
all other “selected” destinations; 6 months to 
all other destinations. Outstanding licenses will 
continue valid for period originally indicated. 
Issued 9-6. 





Wave of Gasoline Coupon Holdups and Burglaries 
Makes Chicago Dealers Cry for OPA Assistance 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — Service — stations, bulk 
plants, truck drivers and messengers in 
the metropolitan Chicago area have been 
robbed of gasoline and fuel oil coupons 
with greatly increased frequency during 
the past three months. 

\ check-up of 14 oil companies which 
operate a majority of bulk piants and 
supply products to most of the retail 
outlets, reveals that 35 such robberies, 
holdups and thefts have been reported 
since June 13, and there are indications 
that numerous others have taken place 
of which no definite record has been 
made or where the checkup is not yet 
complete. The coupon = gallonage lost 
in most cases is not large, but oil com- 
pany marketing department heads assert 
the situation is rapidly approaching gang- 
ster activity of the prohibition era. 

Since OPA has had considerable success 
in the counterfeit coupon drive, they 
assert, black market operators have turned 
to robbery in order to obtain legitimate 
coupons. 


Remedies Suggested 


Investigation reveals that messengers 
and truck drivers are being trailed, 
forced to the curb and relieved of their 
collection of coupons, or that coupons 
are stolen from the truck cabs while the 
drivers are making deliveries. The 35 
robberies reported by the 14 oil com- 
panies include 12 bulk plant holdups or 
burglaries. In one instance the manager 
was bound and Jeft lying on the floor 
and in another the night watchman was 
shot and seriously wounded. 

Various remedies have been suggested 
for the situation, with ration banking for 
service stations believed to be the most 
satisfactory. However, OPA has so far 
refused this measure as too involved and 
expensive. Other ideals are to mutilate 
the coupons as truck drivers collect them 


at service stations by punching, stamping 
or marking. Doing this in some uniform 
method, without destroying the coupon 
or car license numbers and OPA’s means 
of tracing counterfeits, probably would 
be difficult. 

Sinclair Refining Co., with 15 robberies 
netting the black market coupons for 
113,577 gal. of gasoline and 9,732 gal. 
of fuel oil is the largest loser reported to 
date. Sinclair has had three bulk plant 
holdups, one driver relieved of his cou- 
pons at the point of a gun, and II 
bundles of coupons stolen from truck 
cabs. 


Next in point of loss comes Standard of 
Indiana with two bulk plant holdups and 
one bulk plant burglary; coupons and 
$50 in cash stolen from a truck cab and 
a messenger held up with a gun and 
relieved of a brief case which contained 
only company mail. Total Ioss to date 
is coupons good for 39,464 gal. of gaso- 
line and 1,290 gal. of fuel oil, plus $1,883 
in currency and checks. 

Socony Vacuum losses amount to 35,300 
gal. in coupons, with 30,000 gal. taken 
in one bulk plant holdup. 

Shell Oil Co. losses total 17,646 gal. 
in one bulk plant office robbery, five 
truck cab thefts and one driver forced 
to the curb. 


Other Companies Robbed 


Losses by The Texas Co. through eight 
coupon thefts from truck cabs total 18,670 
gal. 

Cities Service Oil Co. lost 3350 gal. 
in coupons stolen from a_ truck cab. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. reported loss of 
coupons good for 5000 gal. of gasoline in 
a similar manner. Continental Oil Co. 
has had several losses. 

A night watchman for National Gas 
& Oil Sales Co. discovered three men 
had broken a window in the bulk plant 
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tice and, in attempting to apprehend 
em, was shot in the abdomen. The 
urglars fled, but it is believed they 
re after coupons. 
\ glance at the dates shows the in- 
ased tempo of the coupon thieves’ 
tivity. Seven of the crimes took place 
m June 13 to June 30, ten in July, 
fteen in August and three in the 
st ten days of September. Efforts of 
lice and secret service so far have 
een ineffective in stopping the robberies, 
oil men assert, and OPA is being 
rged in some manner to relieve truck 
rivers from having to collect and bring 
coupons that are still valid, especially 
hen they must make delivery stops 
route, requiring them to leave. their 


ibs. 





Michigan Field Allowables 
Shifted by New Order 


Special to NPN 
LANSING, MICH. — Testimony pre- 
sented at the Aug. 30 proration hearing 
held here has resulted in issuance of 
Proration Order No. 17 by P. J. Hoff- 
jaster, supervisor of wells, changing the 
per well allowable in’ various fields, 
effective Sept. 16. 
The new order reduced the allow- 
ble production from the Dundee forma- 
tion in North Adams field from 150 b/d 
125 b/d per well, and set the allow- 
ble from the same formation in the 
Deep River field at 300 b/d per well. 
The allowable specified for other fields 


follows: 





B/D per well—— 


20-acre 40-acre 

Field unit unit 
vart—Dundee formation 86 150 
rk—Dunde formation 125 
Hleadquarters 

lraverse formation 125 218.75 
ed City 

Monroe formation 100 175 
ed City 

Traverse formation 125 218.75 
Rose Lake 

lraverse formation 150 262.5 


Wells drilled on tracts smaller than full 
drilling units are limited in production 

the ratio of the area of the tract, ex- 
cept for a 20 b/d minimum in order to 
revent premature abandonment. Other 
tipulations in the order are that large 
roduction wells are not permitted to 
produce in. excess of the allowable to 
ake up for underproduction of smaller 
vells on the same lease; underproduction 
4 one month, due to shutdowns and 
ther causes, cannot be carried over and 
ade up during the following month; 


Commingling of oil from different for- 
ations is permitted if individual wells 
re regulated to produce within the al- 
wable, and tanks or separators on mul- 
ple well leases are hooked up so that 
ich well may be tested separately. 
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Compliance Service on War Oil Regulations 


New ‘A'* Ration Books 
To Offer Variety 
Of Improvements 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The new “A” books 
that go into use outside the East on 
Sept. 22 will have many new features, 
such as serial numbering and a new secret 
type of safety paper, which will make 
them “virtually impossible” to counter- 
feit, OPA said this week. 

The new “A” books will become valid 
for use at 12:10 a.m., Sept. 22, when the 
current “A-12’s”, the last coupons in the 
old “A” book, expire. Renewal applica- 
tions are now being handled by local 
ration boards in most areas, and the new 
coupons will soon be in the hands of 
ration-holders. 

The improved safety features incor- 
porated in the new coupons do not lessen 
the importance of all holders properly 
endorsing their coupons as soon as they 
are received and of service station at- 
tendants checking the endorsements on 
coupons which they accept for gasoline, 
OPA emphasized. 


‘Much Simpler’ to Detect 


The new safety features will make it 
“much simpler” to detect counterfeit 
and stolen coupons when they are exam- 
ined in OPA’s eight regional verifica- 
tion centers, to which all coupons are 
now sent by the ration banks where they 
are deposited after use, the rationing 
agency pointed out. However, it added, 
it is the endorsement that makes it possi- 
ble to trace an illegal coupon to the 
person who put it into circulation— 
whether he is a motorist who wrote his 
own license number on it so that a ser- 
vice station operator would accept it, or 
a dealer who bought black market cou- 
pons to cover sales of gasoline without 
coupons and then endorsed them himself 
with false or non-existent numbers. 

The serial number is primarily useful 
in spotting stolen coupons. Without 
serial numbers, all coupons look alike 
after they are torn out of their books, 
and it is impossible to identify a stolen 
one. But a_ serially-numbered coupon 
can be traced by its number from the 
plant that printed it to the board that 
received it or the person to whom it was 
issued. All regional verification centers 
are given lists of the numbers of coupons 
reported stolen, and incoming “bingo 
sheets” are watched for these numbers. 

The new safety paper, which was de- 
vised by the Government Printing Office, 
has a secret test built into it known only 
to identification experts in the region and 
national offices of OPA and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The new paper 
will be much harder to imitate than the 
old, and even expert imitations will be 
easily detected when the new test is 
applied in the verification centers, ac- 
cording to OPA. 

The new paper is yellow, with proc- 


essed design—an eagle and the letters 
“USA”—printed in red. The overprint 
is purple, except for the serial number, 
which is printed in black. 

Other features of the new “A” books: 

The coupons are numbered A-13 
through A-17, six of each. The six A-13 
coupons will be valid for 3 months from 
Sept. 22 through Dec. 21. As each 
coupon will be worth four gallons of 
gasoline, this will provide the same 
three-month driving allowance as_ the 
present ration, which consists of eight 
3-gal. coupons for a three-month period. 
(Coupons in the A-14 through A-17 
series will be valid for subsequent quar- 
ters. ) 

Serial Number Repeated 

The 30 coupons are printed in a sheet 
five by eight inches with a two-inch strip 
on one end that serves as a cover when 
the sheet is folded. This cover, like 
the cover of the present “A” book, 
will have space for the name and ad- 
dress of the ration-holder, his autcmobile 
license number and state of registration, 
and the year, make and model of his 
automobile. 

The cover also displays the same serial 
number that is repeated on each of the 
coupons, and the following instructions: 

“I. Coupons can be used only in con- 
nection with the vehicle described on 
the front cover. Detached coupons are 
VOID. 

“2. If you stop using your car, this book 
and all unused coupons must be sur- 
rendered to your board within 5 days. 

“3. If you sell your car, this book and 
all unused coupons must be surrendered 
to your board. The purchaser will not 
be issued a gasoline ration unless he pre- 
sents the receipt which you receive at 
the time of such surrender.” 

On the reverse side of the cover is 
printed: 

“NOTICE: YOU MUST IMME- 
DIATELY WRITE OR STAMP YOUR 
CAR LICENSE NUMBER AND STATE 
OF REGISTRATION ON THE FACE 
OF EACH COUPON. Otherwise these 
coupons are INVALID and may be re- 
voked.” 





Changes in OPA Personnel 
Continue in Chicago 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—OPA’s district office here 
last week added two new appointments 
to its rapidly growing list of changes in 
executive personnel. James F. Riley, 
chief rationing executive of the district 
office was named acting deputy director 
on Sept. 8 and will assist Marion W. 
Isbell, acting area director. Mr. Riley, a 
former insurance executive, has been with 
OPA since its inception in December of 
1941. 

Alva E. Bradley, regional head of the 
industrial materials and manufacturing 
section of OPA succeeds Dr. Elmo P. 
Hohman as acting area price executive. 
Dr. Hohman resigned Sept. 8 to join the 
War Labor Board staff. 












Auto and Plane Engineers Scan New Developments 


In Gas Turbines for Hint of New Power Plant 


By A. H. Allen, 
NPN Detroit Correspondent 

DETROIT — The gas turbine is 
creeping to the forefront as a possible 
contender for honors in the prime mover 
field, both in heavy and medium horse- 
powers. So far, it is pretty largely in 
the discussion stage, but recent reports 
brought to this country by British ex- 
perimenters have proved _ illuminating, 
and there has been a perceptible quick- 
ening of interest in the possible future ap- 
plication of the gas turbine as the power! 
plant for airplanes and automobiles. 

Essentially, the gas turbine comprises 
a co-axially mounted compressor or 
blower turbine system, output of the 
compressor being directed to a combus- 
tion chamber where fuel is ignited with 
it and the resulting blast serves to drive 
the turbine blades. 

Two principal difficulties have had to 
be surmounted in development of the 
system as a practical means of supply- 
ing power: one is the high proportion 
of the power output of the turbine re- 
quired to drive the compressor; the 
other is the perfection of metals and 
alloys to withstand the heat and scoring 
action of the combustion gases. The 
former has been attacked by the devel- 
opment of multi-stage axial flow com- 
pressors instead of centrifugal blowers; 





no 


ye 


SUB-ZERO GAS THAT 


the latter by the development of new 
alloys such as vitallium—now being used 
successfully in the buckets of turbo-su- 
perchargers for aircraft. 

Up to the present the gas turbine has 
been more successful in the high horse- 
powers and large sizes such as might 
be suitable for powering ships or loco- 
motives, than in the smaller ranges for 
possible use in aircraft or automobiles. 
However, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the turbine, if it can be perfected, 
will greatly improve the efficiency real- 
ized from fuels, will greatly 
lubricating maintenance costs, and_ will 
permit utilization of a wide variety of 
fuels of lower grade than gasoline. 


reduce 


The present Otto cycle gasoline en- 
gine is recognized as a_ low-efficiency 
unit, utilizing perhaps only 20 per cent 
of the power in its fuel. Friction: losses, 
inertia losses and heat losses all are 
large. The turbine, on the other hand, 
with no reciprocating parts and with 
the only metal-to-metal contact in the 
main driveshaft bearing surfaces, cir- 
cumvents most of the deficiencies of the 
Otto cycle engine. 

The gas turbine is definitely not a 
new development. General Electric 
Co. has been experimenting with them 
for 40 years, and the Swiss firm of 
Brown-Boveri & Co. previously an even 


KILLS FIRE IN SECONDS ecthout damage 


Specifically, that swift, fire-smothering gas is carbon dioxide, the 
fastest non-damaging fire extinguishing agent known to man. 
Back of the gas is C-O-TWO Modern Fire Equipment which har- 
nesses and controls the tremendous power of the sub-zero gas. 
Rugged equipment built for particular fire hazards, it is used to 
extinguish electrical, oil, gasoline, paint and flammable chemi- 
cal fires. Whether your fire protection problem indicates smoke 
detecting apparatus, built-in-systems to protect one or more 
oreas, portables or wheeled units, C-O-TWO Fire Equipment 
will give you the most modern carbon dioxide fire protection. 
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longer time. Allis Chalmers & Co, 
builds gas turbines of the Brown-Boveri 
type in this country. 

In addition to its improved efficiency, 
the gas turbine also has an important 
advantage over Otto Cycle engines in 
that its size for comparable horsepower 
may be very much smaller. It has been 
asserted that a gas turbine unit supply- 
ing sufficient power to propel the aver- 
age automobile could be enclosed in 
the glove box of such a car. While paper 
calculations undoubtedly show this to 
be true, it must be pointed out that 
as yet no one has ever built such a tur- 
bine in such a size, and there are grave 
doubts whether it could be done at the 
present stage of the art. 

Small size and smooth power flow 
logically make the gas turbine an ideal 
power plant for aircraft, and it is sur- 
prising to some engineers that the gas 
turbine development did not precede the 
application of the jet propulsion prin- 
ciple, since with the turbine it is not 
so essential to go to speeds above 560 
miles per hour to realize fuel efficiency, 
as is the case with the jet propulsion 
Another advantage of the gas 
turbine in aircraft is that it can be made 
self-compensating for change in_alti- 


engine. 


tude with their accompanying — varia- 
tions in atmospheric pressure. 

It may well be that aircraft powered 
by gas turbines are already under test 
by the military services. If so, they have 
been carefully shrouded in secrecy, but 
it is known that one of the large build- 
ers of liquid-cooled engines has a new 
power plant under test which is pop- 
ularly believed to be a jet propulsion 
engine, but which more likely may 
be a gas turbine. 





Robert Cass Among Speakers 
At Mid-Continent SAE Meet 
NPN News Bureau 

TULSA—Robert Cass, chief engineer 
of the White Motor Co., has been en- 
gaged as the principal speaker for the 
Mid-Continent Section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ first meeting of 
the fall season to be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Friday evening, 
October 6. 

“Motor Vehicle Power Plants and 
Transmission Line Units”, will be the 
subject discussed by Mr. Cass from the 
standpoint of postwar development of 
gasoline and diesel truck engines in re- 
lation to available fuels. The White 
Motor Co. for the past several years 
has been engaged almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of Scout Cars, Halt- 
Tracks, Tank Destroyers, Prime Movers 
and Cargo Trucks for the U. S. Army 
Ordnance Department. 

While the complete story of the war 
performance of this equipment can not 
yet be told, Mr. Cass will reveal those 
improvements in engine’ parts, gear 
drives and accessories which will great- 
ly influence the performance, safety and 
maintenance of postwar trucks and buses. 

A graduate of the University of Lon- 
don, Mr. Cass was in the Royal Naval 
Air Service during World War I. 
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Former OPA Officials 
Face Early Trial 
In Scranton Scandal 


Special to NPN 

SCRANTON, Pa.—OPA cases involv- 
ing gasoline ration coupon counterfeit- 
ing, trafficking in illegal gasoline coupons, 
an attempt to bribe a federal agent in- 
vestigating a service station, and a wide 
variety of charges against ousted officials 
of the Scranton OPA District will high- 
light the October session of federal crim- 
inal court in this city. 

Federal Judge Albert L. Watson is ex- 
pected to set trials for the ousted OPA 
officials for the October term. These 
officials are: - W: Frank Snyder, district 
director, now a patient in a hospital at 
Carlisle, Pa. Arthur A. Maskery, district 
rationing executive; Attorney Paul F. 
Gibbons, enforcement attorney; Henry C. 
Walsh, mileage rationing representative, 
the latter charged with supplying gaso- 
line coupons to peddlers. 

George A. Nesbit, local automobile ac- 
cessories salesman, and Sidney Friedman, 
service station operator, charged with be- 
ing involved with OPA officials in ille- 
gal peddling and use of legitimate cou- 
pons, will also be scheduled for trial in 
October, it is expected. Joseph Bitten- 
Wilkes-Barre sugar _ broker, 
charged with being connected with ille- 
gal rationing of sugar, is scheduled for 
arraignment next week in Federal Court. 

Meantime, motions to quash informa- 
tions and warrants issued against Maskery 
and Bittenbender were presented in Fed- 
eral Court last week and the court fixed 
Sept. 29 as a date for argument. Both 
Maskery and Bittenbender, in their mo- 


bender, 


tions to quash, claimed that informations 
and warrants issued fail to show that they 
violated criminal law of the United States 
or the constitution. Snyder was unable to 
appear for arraignment due to his illness. 

Increased enforcement activities thus 
far have resulted in seven individuals 
being arrested for dealing illegally in 
counterfeit or legitimate gasoline cou- 
pons 

Among the cases listed for trial at the 
October term are: 

Louis Salerno, Old Forge, charged 
with trafficking in counterfeit coupons. 

Louis Sofka, Scranton, charged with 
ossession, use and transfer of counterfeit 

UupONs. 

Joseph Milazzo, Pittston service sta- 
tion operator, charged with selling gaso- 
line without collecting coupons, illegal 
possession of coupons and a shortage of 
Milazzo is also 
harged with attempting to bribe Michael 
Ruddy, OPA investigator, who checked 
he records at the service station in Pitts- 


isoline inventory. 


Henry Balkan, Jessup, a truck driver, 
harged with trafficking in counterfeit 
yupons, including large numbers of 
undred-gallon inventory units. 

Felix Scott, station operator at Nanti- 
ke, charged with dealing in hundreds 
of counterfeit gasoline coupons. 

Steve and Helen Schmidly, owners of 

station at Plains, also charged with 
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possession and use of hundreds of coun- 
terfeit ration coupons. 

All of the defendants previously men- 
tioned are either under bail or are pri- 
soners in County Jails pending their ap- 
pearances in court on Oct. 16. OPA en- 
forcement officials anticipate that there 
will be additional arrests in time to have 
trials set for Oct. 16. 





OPA Investigators Wanted 
NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—OPA investigators, 
at salaries from $3100 to $4400, are 
still needed in the Fuel and Durable 
Goods Unit of OPA in the Cleveland 
region, officials at OPA tell NPN. 

The work involves some travel, and 
the applicants should be grounded in 
marketing, selling, and pricing prac- 
tices in the petroleum industry at all 
levels except retail station operations. 
Positions are open for both supervis- 
ing investigators and assistants. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission representative for OPA, 
Room 1741 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland. 











Materials Problem Under Study 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—R. S. Hatch, chairman 
of the Petroleum Industries’ wartime sub- 
committee for materials, announced this 
week that problems concerning the avail- 
ability of supplies and materials for pe- 
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troleum products and manufacturing op- 
erations will be considered jointly with 
representatives of operators’ associations 
at committee meetings starting Thursday, 
Sept. 28, in Bradford, Pa. 

R. M. Dinges, PAW Dist. 1 director 
of materials, will be in Bradford on 
Sept. 27 to discuss with operators at an- 
other meeting aspects of the supply situ- 
ation with particular reference’ to the 
new general materials order, P-96-b. Mr. 
Dinges will also represent PAW at the 
two-day joint session. 

Mr. Hatch will preside at the regu- 
lar committee sessions which are held 
every three months. 





Peak Passed, Texans Believe, 
As PAW Cuts Oil Demand 
Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex. — The first PAW de- 
crease in demand for Texas oil in more 
than two years has been received by 
the Texas Railroad Commission for 
October, and most oil men consider it 
the beginninig of a trend that will con- 
tinue from here on as the war with Ger- 
many approaches a close. 

The certification sent out by Deputy 
PAW Administrator Davies called for 
an October production of 2,278,000 bar- 
sels daily of all liquid petroleum, 30,000 
barrels daily less than for the current 
month. The monthly requests from 
Washington have been going up steadily 
since August, 1942, and reached a peak 
in September. 






RUBBER LUBRICANT 
BES & FLAPS 


PREVENTS PREMATURE TUBE FAILURE 


Tire Manufacturers specify that synthetic tires, tubes and flaps be 
lubricated with an approved rubber lubricant for safe and proper 


mounting. RuGLYDE, the 100%, 


safe rubber lubricant, for 5 years 


universally accepted for lubrication of rubber parts, meets every 
requirement as the ideal lubricant for this new use . . . 


1. RuGLYDE will not harm tires, tubes or flaps of either natural or synthetic 


rubber. 


enamel or lacquer finishes. 


- 


RuGLYDE has superior lubricating qualities, CAN BE EASILY APPLIED AND IS 
ECONOMICAL TO USE. Eases mounting and dismounting. 


RuGLYDE is rust inhibited for protection of metal rim stock. Will not harm 


RuGLYDE is approved for tire mounting and dismounting by leading tire 


manufacturers and major oil companies. 


Available in gollon cans from leading jobbers and major oi! companies everywhere 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN GREASE STICK CO. 


MUSKEGON, 


MICHIGAN 
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Wisconsin Assn. Golfers Down Chicago Club at Annual Tourney 





E. T. O’Malley, Madison, (center) holds thumbs up for Wiscon sin. 
Jim Harrison, Milwaukee; C. R. Wheeler, Chicago, and W. J. 
annual golf tournament of the Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. 


Special to NPN 
ELKHART LAKE, Wis.—Ninth an- 
nual golf tournament and _ stag party 
staged at this pleasure resort 60 miles 
north of Milwaukee on Sept. 14 by Wis- 
consin Petroleum Assn. was a_ striking 
success for Wisconsin oil men golfers 
who struck out their Chicago Oil Men’s 
Club competitors by three up—9!2 to 
7% matched points. It was the first time 
Wisconsin has marked up such a victory 
for some time. Both sides took it with a 
grin, and the Chicago group challenged 
Wisconsin for another game to be played 
at Rolling Green Country Club, Chicago 
when that club holds its fall tournament 
on Sept. 27. 
The tournament and party, attended 
by 114 oil men and equipment manufac- 





N.C.1.P.A. Council Session 
Delayed; Phil Williams Ill 
Special to NPN 

INDIANAPOLIS—National Council of 
Independent Petroleum Assns. has post 
poned the meeting scheduled for Sept. 27 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, due to 
the illness of Chairman Phil T. Williams. 
Council members were so advised by 
George W. Hofmayer, secretary, on Sept 
13, when Vice Chairman H. L. Thatches 
sent word that he would be 
attend. 

Mr. Williams was taken to the Meth 
odist Hospital here on Sept. 5, suffering 
from a heart ailment. Although he is 
reported to be progressing well, it is 
likely to be some time before he is able 
to resume work, Mr. Hofmayer said. 


unable to 





Virginia Oil Men Meet Oct. 13 

RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia Oil 
Men’s Association will hold its fall con- 
vention at Hotel Roanoke, Roancke, Va., 
Oct. 13. 
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gave the group 
their first collective opportunity to get 
acquainted with K. C. (Ken) King, new 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation, who was complimented — by 
Vice President Harry McGaughey, master 
of ceremonies at the evening banquet, 


turers’ representatives, 


for his good handling of association work 
since he took over last spring. President 
George Buth was incapacitated by hay 
fever and unable to attend. 

Six men from Chicago Oil Men’s Club 
and six from Wisconsin composed the 
three foursomes that did the official club 
work on the golf course, but a total of 
50 names appeared on the score sheet 
as all-out players before the day was 
over, 

Some useful prizes were donated by 
suppliers and equipment houses. Dave 
Wilson, Pennsylvania Oil Co., Madison, 








Coming Meetings 





SEPTEMBER 
Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., fall meet- 
ing, Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
Sept. 20-21. 
Michigan Petroleum Assn., Park Place Hotel 
Traverse City, Sept. 26-27. 
OCTOBER 
American Assn. of Oil Well Drilling Contrac- 
tors, annual meeting, Ft. Worth, Oct. 3-4 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Mid-Continent 


Section, Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct. 6. 
Indiana Independent Petroleum § Assn. fall 


meeting, Indianapolis, Oct. 11-12 

I P.A.A, Director’s Meeting, Dallas, Oct. 9-11 

Virginia Oil Men’s Association, fall convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Oct. 13 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct, 23-25. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler-Wal 
lick Hotel, Columbus, O.. Oct. 25-26 

NOVEMBER 

Society of Automotive Engineers Air Trans- 
port and Engineering Meeting, Kansas City 
Nov. 16-17. 

South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
Mitchell, S. D., Nov. 27-28. 





Others, left to right. are R. K. Monroe, Bondnell, Wis.: 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


Photo was snapped at the ninth 


won low gross with a 78 and had his 
choice, which was a golfer’s umbrella 
D. R. Forsberg, George Olson Co., Chi 
cago, took second low gross with an 8] 
for a travel kit prize. Jack O'Connor. 
O’Connor Gas & Oil Co., Madison, wo 
a zipper bag with an 82 low gross for 
third prize. High gross prize of golf club 
covers and a small base ball bat went to 
George Doublas of Lake Region Oil Co 
Antigo, Wis., who tallied 132. strokes 
Other golf prizes were won by Bill 
Franke, Chicago, and Hal Freer, Rock 
ford. 

The three top door awards out of 50 
given away following the evening stag 
party and Hoor show were two $25 wai 
bonds and $25 in cash. Sid Hinrichs, Mil 
waukee, and P. R. Girard, Chicago, drew 
the two war bonds and L. W. Martin o! 
Cleveland, O., drew the $25 cash. Thes« 
three prizes were donated by Great Lakes 
Petroleum, Wisconsin Oil Refining and 
Nap-Sol Refineries. 





Oil Heat Institute Plans 
Sectional Meetings 
NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—The distribution divisio 
of the Oil-Heat Institute of Americ 
will hold two sectional meetings and 
possibly three in October, it was an- 
nounced by Frank E. Spencer, national 
chairman. 

Fuel oilers of the Midwest will hold 
their general meeting at the LoSall 
Hotel here on Oct. 9, with Dr. Gusta\ 
Egloff of Universal Oil Products Co. as 
one of the speakers. 

The Pacific Coast section of the Insti 
tute will hold its meeting in Portland 
Ore., probably on Oct. 21 with th 
Oregon Fuel Merchant Assn. as host. 


According to Gus Burrell, vice-chairman 


for the East Coast section, the meeting 
there will be deferred until after Oct. 10 
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MIDWEST COMMENT 





(Continued from p. 13) 
tiquated stations on poor-paying loca- 
tions and other obvious things, like 
considering it a privilege instead of a 
pain to render service to customers. 

In connection with station location, 
a jobber cautioned just the other day 
that every distributor of products should 
contact his county highway commissioner 
and state highway department and _ fol- 
low closely the 
pending which are cer- 
tain to kill the value of a lot of serv- 
ice stations. 


numerous changes in 


highways now 


Large oil companies, so it’s rumored, 
will match the railroads dollar for dol- 
lar in lobbying to retain transport trucks. 
Tank cars are rapidly being freed from 
service as rail shipments 
into Dist. 1 are now down to almost 50 
1,000,000 b/d high 
reached about a year ago. Some are 
still going into west coast service but 
the few lines in that direction have 
their limits. 

Shortage of tank cars brought about 
PAW Directive 65, zoning supply and 
distribution of products in Dist. 2. In 
the inventory probing process, one 
question should be—“what would sud- 
den cancellation of that directive mean 
to me with my supplier all tangled up 
in trades and exchanges?” 


east coast 


per cent of the 





MAY CURB ODT CONTROL 





(Continued from p. 3) 
unusual conditions, mostly of a tempo- 
rary nature, which require more knowl- 
edge of local conditions than of over-all 
transportetion problems. 

“The new plan frees the ODT highway 
department field force from the time-con- 
suming work of handling these changes. 
ODT transportation specialists and tech- 
nical workers will have more time to de- 
vote to the traffic registration program, 
organization of joint action plans, main- 
tenance and conservation work, and con- 
tinuing the orderly movement of farm 
products.” 

Detailed arrangemerts concermng. the 
processing of application forms, the issu 
ance of certificates of wer necessity, 
ction on appeals and requests for gaso- 
line from commercial users and the pro- 
cedures to he followed are now being 
studied by OPA and ODT officials, an- 
nouncement said. 

Coincident with transfer of a portion 
of its previous duties to OPA, ODT’s 
highway regional and dis- 
trict organization will be changed more 
nearly to coincide with OPA regional and 


department 


district office locations and boundaries. 
Regional changes include closing of high- 
way departmert regional office at Kan- 
sas City, reducing number of regional 
offices from nine to eight, and rearrange- 
ment of the ares in all regiors except 
Region 1, administered from New York 
City. Regional information, district rail 
ind district highwey department offices 
in Kansas City will be continued, how- 
ever, 
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Congress Keeps Grip 
On Oil Facilities 
In New Surplus Act 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Congress at NPN 
press time this week had all but 
completed surplus property 
legislation which, if finally approved by 
the President, will give it the final say 
as to the postwar disposal of government- 
owned 100-octane plants and the war 
emergency pipe lines. 


action on 


Only Senate acceptance of a joint con- 
ference report compromising House and 
Senate differences was needed to send 
the measure (H. R. 5125) to the White 
House. The House had approved the 
report on Monday, 


Patents, Processes Affected 


The legislation erects an absolute bar- 
rier against the sale, postwar, of “avia- 
tion gasoline plants and facilities” and 
“pipelines and facilities used for trans- 
porting oil” which cost government $5,- 
00,000 or more until such time as a 
three-member surplus propertv board re- 
ports to Congress “a plan or program 
for the care and handling, disposition, 
and use of the property consistent with 
the policies and objectives set torth in 
this act.” 

If Congress does not like any plau or 


program it will have 30 days in which 
to sav so. If it has no objection, at the 
end of the 30 days the board may pro- 
ceed with the disposal. 


Other types of government owned sur- 
plus plants are subject to the same pro- 
visions, including aluminum, magnesium, 
synthetic rubber, chemical and iron and 
steel plants and facilities. 
are all government war-acquired “pat- 


Also included 


ents, processes, techniques, and inven- 
tions.” 

Exempt from the -ban, however, are 
aircraft plants and facilities and aircraft 
and aircraft parts; shipyards and _ facili- 
ties; transportation facilities, and radio 
and electrical equipment, Congress pro- 
viding that the board may dispose of 
surplus property in these categories out- 
right if it thinks such action will pro- 
mote the objectives of the act. 


These objectives, which are to serve 
also as a guide for the disposal of avia- 
tion gasoline plants and the pipelines, 
include one calling for disposal of sur- 
plus property so as “to give maximum 
aid in the re-establishment of a peacetime 
economy of free independent private en- 
terprise, the development of the maxi- 
mum of independent operators in trade, 
industry, and agriculture, and to stimu- 
late full employment.” 


Special safeguards are provided 
against violation of the antitrust laws in 
disposing of any surpluses. 





@ J.R. Sousa, Sousa Oil Company, 
Peabody, Mass., says: “During the 
nearly 15 years we have been dis- 
tributors of Richfield products, 
our business has expanded both 
through service stations and com- 
mercial accounts. We have always 
found Richfield products to be up 
to the highest standard of quality 
and the Company has always dealt 
with us fairly and squarely. We 








Wigs 


‘SERVING THE EAST 
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N SEABOARD FROM MAINE THROUGH NORTH 


have enjoyed the friendship of 
their executives and sales person- 
nel and from our many years 
experience, we think the Richfield 
personnel cannot be matched by 
any other supplier.” 

If you’re an Independent Dis- 
tributor in an Eastern State, why 
not get full details now about a 
Richfield franchise for after-the- 
war development? 








whyty 


CAROLINA! 
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P.1L.W.C. ECONOMICS REPORT 





(Continued from p. 40) 
will have been only paper deficiencies, 
and the situation with respect to inven- 
tories generally, will have improved in 
comparison with that indicated herein. 

(3) Although actual figures on mili- 
tary requirements after the close of the 
war in Europe are not now available, 
the committee is of the opinion that 
a substantial reduction in military tak- 
ings of gasoline will result and_ that 
somewhat more gasoline may be ayvail- 
able to ease present restrictions. 

(4) All means of transportation have 
been utilized to the maximum. Tank car 
movement to District V has increased 
materially. Physical condition of tank 
trucks and the heavy duty truck tire sit- 
uation are placing additional pressure on 
tank cars. It is of extreme importance 
that tank cars be operated at the high- 
est possible level of efficiency. 

(5) Tanker requirements for District 
I movement from District III and for- 
eign sources to points north of Hatteras 
reach levels that are considerably high- 
er than those actually established dur- 
ing July and the first part of August. 
Since then, however, the tanker situa- 
tion has eased materially. 

(6) In California a current directive 
maximizes the production of 91 octane 
gasoline but takings of that grade, from 
that area, are on the decline. If that 
directive remains in force, and if  tak- 
ings continue to decline as anticipated, 
gasoline stocks will pile up to the disad- 
vantage of kerosine and distillate fuel 
oils; the present outlook for which is 
one of depleted inventories. Prompt and 
adequate granting of cancellations under 
the directive referred to, allowing a 
switch in yields from gasoline to kerosine 
and distillate, would correct the trend 
of inventories of these two products. 

(7) Stocks of heavy fuel oil, particu- 
larly in District I, are currently at high 
levels and have threatened interference 
with war product output in that dis- 
trict and also in District II. Under the 
levels of demand considered in this re- 
port, that situation should be only tem- 
porary, but a sudden cessation of mili- 
tary activities in Eurone and a curtail- 
ment of industrial activity, particularly a 
reduction in the high rate of steel manu- 
facture would aggravate the situation 
considerably. This is a situation which 
will require close and constant scrutiny, 
with increasing liberality in granting re- 
conversions from coal to heavy fuel oil 
being desirable. 

(8) Kerosine and distillate fuel oil 
supply and demand and inventory condi- 
tions outlined herein reflect the recent 
findings of the District I Fuel Oil Sub- 
Committee with respect to the type of 
No. 2 fuel oil that may be available this 
winter to those users equipped with 
vaporizing or pot-type burners. In other 
words, the estimated demand for No. 
fuel oil has been reduced. and kerosine 
demand increased, to cover the. winter 
seasonal use by these burners of a 40% 
kerosine-60% No. 2 blend. 

(9) During its deliberations in con- 
nection with this report, the committee 
attempted to evaluate the effect of a 
sudden termination of the European 
phase of the war but found itself with- 
out the statistical information necessary 
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for definite figure conclusions. It is ad- 
vised that the PAW is attempting to 
obtain from the military some more defi- 
nite indication of the changes in demand 
which would accompany the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe. A revision of this re- 
port would immediately be necessary in 
that event. The committee stands ready 
to assume the task of making that revi- 
sion but wishes to point out that com- 
plete details on the changes in military 
demands will have to be made avail- 


able to it before such a study can be 
attempted. 


As usual, the committee will continue 
to evaluate the supply and demand and 
inventory situation and keep the Council 
informed of any unusual developments. 
Unless sudden changes with respect to 
military activities intervene and make 
necessary a revision of the Sub-Commit- 
tee’s current study before then, the 
next long-term report will be prepared 
during ‘the month of November for pre- 
sentation to the Council at its Decem- 
ber meeting. 





Plan To Build Synthetic 


Special to NPN 

WICHITA—Plans to build a Fischer- 
Tropsch plant to synthesize gasoline from 
natural gas in the Hugoton field, Okla- 
homa-Kansas have been announced here 
by Fred C. Koch, consulting engineer 
and partner in Winkler-Koch Engineer- 
ing Co. As an initial step in the pro- 
posed development, Mr. Koch and _ his 
associates have acquired leases on ap- 
proximately 150,000 acres of proven and 
semi-proven land in the Hugoton field. 

At present, Mr. Koch said, detailed 
plans for the synthetic oil plant “are a 
long way from started” and no com- 
pleted arrangements for the entire project 
have been made. However, it is planned 
to start the drilling of wells to supply 
the plant in the near future. 

In discussing the economics of produc- 
ing synthetic gasoline, Koch declared 
there must have been marked improve- 
ments in the German process, unreported 
during the current blackout. Under last 
reported procedure, he admitted gasoline 
could not be produced in this country to 
compete with present 6c housebrand fuel, 
while paying perhaps $5 per M for the 
raw natural gas. However, he said that 
research already completed in this coun- 
try has shown “marked improvements” 
possible in the process, with research 
still continuing. Also, German improve- 
ments likely will become available with 
the fall of Hitler, he added, pointing out 
the possibility of manufacturing chemi- 
cals as an attractive by-product should 
not be ignored. 

The Fischer-Tropsch synthesis has been 
long used in Germany to supply both 
gasoline and lubricating oils for the Nazi 
war-machine, in addition to that secured 
from natural sources. It is a catalytic 
process, using as catalysts, cobalt, nickel, 
certain other metals in Periodic Group 
VIII and iron, singly or in combination 
and with or without “promoters”. While 
there is divergence of authoritative opin- 
ion on the mechanism of the reaction, 
briefly it results in hydrogenation of cat 
bon monoxide to form methane under 
one set of conditions or, under othe 
conditions, higher molecular weight par- 
affins, olefins, cycloparaffins, and other 
materials including such complicated hy 
drocarbons as lubricating oils, paraffin 
wax, etc. The Germans get their carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen by reacting coke 
(from coal) with superheated steam ac- 


Oil Plant at Hugoton 


cording to the reaction: C (coke +H,O 

—— CO+ H,). 

Methane will work equally well as 
starting material, but in this case the 
methane is first heated with steam ac- 
cording to the reaction: CH, (natural 
gas) +H,O—-—+CO+3H,. Another way 
of securing this double decomposition is 
by incomplete combustion of methane 
with air in which the reaction may be rep- 
resented as: 2CH,+0O, (air)——»2CO+ 
4H.. The carbon monoxide, under the in- 
fluence of the catalyst, is hydrogenated 
and polymerized through the entire range 
of petroleum products. 

Other materials, such as alcohols, 
ethers, and aldehydes also may be ob- 
tained through the mechanism of vary- 
ing reaction pressure, catalyst tempera- 
ture, or combination of all three to pro- 
duce simpler compounds direct and for 
raw materials with which to make still 
more complicated products. 

Associated with Mr. Koch in the ver- 
ture are P. C, Keith, New York consulting 
engineer who now is investigating the 
process through the pilot-plant stage, 
O. H. Ingram of St. Paul, Minn. and 
Ik. G. Bradley of Wichita. The Champlin 
Refining Co. of Enid is reported as inter- 
ested and “has tentatively agreed to go 
into the project.” 





Canol Production Increased 


Special to NPN 
OTTAWA—Rising production on the 
Canol project by Imperial Oil, Ltd. is re- 
flected in the petroleum production fig- 
ures of the Northwest Territories for the 
first half of 1944 which totaled 569,784 
barrels as against 89,929 barrels in the 
first half of 1943. Total Canadian pro- 
duction in the half year was 5,035,837 
barrels against 5,037,870 barrels in the 
corresponding period of 1943. Alberta’s 
output showed a reduction. 





11 New California Wells In 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Standard of Califor- 

nia last week brought in 11 wells, in- 

cluding a Buena Vista exploratory well 

and a gas test in Kings County. Drilling 

operations also were started on 12 new 
wells. 
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Although gasoline demand continues to kerosine and No. 2 fuel oil in compliance up. Majority of refiners and market- 
take refiners’ make, several report they with OPA Amdt. 17 to MPR making the ers now report being able to buy all 
ave been able to ease proration re- following ranges on gasoline now 8.175- the kerosine they need to supplement 
trictions to regular customers on house- 8.575¢ at Wilmington; Jacksonville, their own production. No. 1 and No. 2 
wand, Agricultural demand plus having  7.845-8.15c ; Tampa, 7.845-7.85c; Miami, fuel oils remain tight, however, since few 
) supply replacement gasoline to other 7.845c; Mobile, 6.745c and 8.575c¢ at refiners are producing much of either 
1,0 refiners is causing some to be very hard Norfolk. product. Residual stocks continue to 
pressed. One complained of having to Kerosine now 6.75c at Wilmington; Pile up among midwestern refiners. Ship- 
as ut off own customers in order to furnish 6 9¢ at Charleston and 6.55c at Tampa, ments of the product to Dist. 1 are pick- 
the replacement gasoline, while refiner sup-  Sayannah Jacksonville and Miami. No, ing up, however. 
1 . ‘ es ‘ ‘ aS 4 . < . Nie » SNe 
ac plied sought new business among suppli- 2 fuel oil now 6.4c at Charleston, Wil- 
ral ers customers. mington; 5.75c at Jacksonville, Tampa 
vay Asphalt demand continues good and and Miami. Other prices fell within ICES 
1 is probably will until latter part of October, existing ranges. CRUDE PRICE 
ane refiners say. Lack of tires, manpower ; P Since changes in crude oil prices 
- ind repair parts causing delays in truck are so few, the two pages of crude oil 
be t ° . j > << rae *RIRTOW y y . i ; 
pars scgener’ rave oh to be a major PENNSYLVANIA — Western Penna. price tables hereafter will be printed 
= problem in Midcontinent. refiners c : . ans - ae “ 
2 _— aye refine rs continued to adjust their prices only when there are sufficient changes 
tec Four cars Grade 26-70 natural gasoline according to Amdt. 17 to MPR 88. These ar 
i reported ld at 4.75c f.0] . ‘ . , in prices to warrant. 
n ge eported sold at 4.75c f.o.b. Group 3, new prices affected ranges as follows: to teat 
7& _ : ” . > ae i > ¢ Tar a N > y 
ind two cars reported sold at 4.375c Bradford-Warren district, “Q” gasoline, In the meantime a yeaeds ome 
ols, f.o.b. Breckenridge. 7.625-8.225c: 45 w.w. kerosine and No. 1 kept in the Cleveland office of NPN 
ob ° ° 6 fuel. 6.55-7.55c: No. 2 fuel. 6.125-7.125c: and OILGRAM from which the pub- 
a ; = é : ; 7 _- ss a 4 as 4 > eee = » ols ake p oofs 
IT) CALIFORNIA—Markets remained No. 3 fuel, 6.25-7.25c. No changes were “4 Baage Fvatag t 2 hat the 
Ti ‘ : ‘ ate stters or affidavits as to what the 
ra steady last week with no price changes Teported in other districts. wet atl F ah mut charge to reg 
ro- . ‘ , : ; , orices are, anc ( sharge >2- 
reported. Demands for heating oils in- Refined products were reported tight I ' : ay * 
tor 1 “ nee ; ular subscribers. Changes in crude 
; creased as “cat cracking” and synthetic throughout the week with no let-up , ; ‘ sntialies 1 i 
till bber pl i ; : ’ ; . oil prices will be specially noted in 
rubber plants continued to step up oper- in demand for gasoline or fuel oil. In- ' " 
weer , ys , ; this market section when made. 
ations. Gasoline sales slumped, appar-  quiries were heavy for neutrals but scarci- 
el a ; ; 
a ently because new “A” coupons do not ty of materials prevented supplying more Crude Price Changes 
r become valid until Sept. 21. Service than regular demands. 
x stations report “plenty of gas.” No price changes reported during 
a ; ‘ ; , 
oe Etat ae yh week ending Sept. 13. 
unit — ' : — ? ice 
lin GULF COAST—One refiner in this MIDWEST — Demand for gasoline, For latest table of crude. prices 
= rea withdrew his quotation of 3.75c on now absorbing all available quantities, published, see NPN, Aug. 23, pages 
sil No. 2 fuel oil in cargoes, domestic and will ease as farm season slacks off, per- 49, 50 and 46. 
export in all Gulf ports. Price range mitting refiners and marketers to relax 
om Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (September 11 to September 18) 
\ 
the U. S. Motor (ASTM octane) Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
= 76 octane Ethyl: Sept. 18 Sept. 15 Sept. 14 Sept. 13 Sept. 12 
' NS SEE ee OO pee eee 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75, on 
fig- Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.49 — 6.20 
the N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 7 7 7 7 > 
te W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 7 (2) 7 (2) 7 (2) 7 (2) é (4) 
154 70-74 octane? © arc 
the Ee eee Cee 5.875 5.875 5.875 5. 875 2.Si> 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 5.875 5.875 5. 875 ». B75 5.875 
ro- N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.875 5.875 5. 875 5. 875 5.875 
QQ7 W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 
a4 63-66 octane: — 
the CS RE ae ee ee ener ee 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 2. (1) 
age Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). ............ 9.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (3) 
tas N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.75 (1 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 
60 octane & below: e 95 
a a 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 we 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ §.2 - 5.25 5.2 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 5.2 -9 4 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.2 - 5.25 $.2 5.25 §.2 - §.25 5.2. — 5.25 5.20 5.29 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.25 §.25 §.25 5.25 5.25 
Motor Gasoline, 70-74 oct. 75 
reau Pe. OI ook vs nietencenews once 9.075 9.075 9.075 9.075 9.079 
, New York harbor, barges................ 8.975 8.975 8.975 8.975 8.979 
for- Pisadelslite Gistwict. 2... oo... 5 ceccscoecice 9.075 9.075 9.075 9.075 9.075 
*% NN eet See 8.825 8.825 8.825 8.825 8.825- 8.95 
in Motor Gasoline: 
vel] Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: a ie oon 
ling “Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)...... 7.625- 8.225 7.625-— 8.225 7.625-— 8.225 7.625- 8.225 7.625- 8.225 
Ing Western Penna. Other Districts: ite — 
1eW “Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)...... 7.725- 8 7.725- 8 7.725- 8 7.725- 8 7.725- 8 
Note: To conform with Article IV of MPR 88 as amended August 15 we are substituting 70-74 oct. ASTM for the old 72-74 oct. ASTM. We 
continue to include in this group, Housebrand quotations. 70-74 oct. prices effective Aug. 15. 
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Refinery Operations N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
waee Car 
Cents Per Gal. 

Daily Per Cent of Per Cent of Sept: 11 9.17 5.50 

Potential Refining Daily Reporting M tl ; 10.51 = 5¢ 

Refining Capacity Average Crude Capacity sess his ge Whi — rope 

Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Operated Year ago 10.43 6.92 

f Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 

Districts Sept.9 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept. 2 dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Combined? ® : 2,518 2,518 90.3 2,457 2,491 97.6 3. Tank car index is weighted average of fol- 
Poe oo et. 9 1) 130 130 101 13.4 lowing wholesale markets for regular-grade 

Pt os aL Ky oe aa a ons ant ea ee 6 ' gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., 

Okla., Kane., ‘en. 118 418 370 88.8 88: Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 

Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 3) 13 13 11 92.3 84.6 Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 

Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 4) 141 141 86 73.8 : Coast. 

California : 817 817 759 91.1 - 

Total U.S.—B. of M. Basis 4,908 1,908 4,53 4,592 93.4 ; P: 

U.S.—RB. of M. Basis Pennsylvania Crude Runs OIL 

Sept. 11, 1943 4,22: 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gal. each. Figures include re- 
ported totals plus estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 


cmp 
1 
CMNNCO 


~ 
Cw 





1c 
wow 


to 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from with 
Gasoline Production Stocks of Fin- Total Stocks reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania sent 
at Refineries inc. ished and Un- Gas Oil & Total Stocks crude. Figures in bbls.) thei 
Natural Blended finished Gasoline Distillates Residual Fuel Oil DAILY AVERAGE try 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended : Ww é - End ao r Week E P 
Districts Sept.9 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept. 2 gasp eee, Week Ended _Week Ended | 
Combined ® 7,151 7,340 36,472 36,609 23,124 22631 19,852 19,384 Sept. 9, 1944 Sept. 2, 1944 Sept. 11, 1943 tatic 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 1) 287 298 2,162 2,224 539 471 288 ‘ 61,273 71,021 72,743 pric 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 2) 184 206 47 1,403 234 231 212 busi 
Ind., Ili., Ky. 2,718 2.58: R 17,395 6,249 5,977 4,021 Was 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 357 4 3,697 6,605 1,971 1,920 1,501 " ank 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 3) 37 56 14 9 33 Gasoline Stocks a 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 4) 364 33 ,812 835 376 359 643 (Millions of Barrels) . 
Califemia 995 2.03% 752 13,797 10,546 10,366 34,185 or | 
Total U.S.—B. of M. Basis 14,093 14,26 i 2 43,053 41,964 60,735 shov 
U.S.—B. of M. Basis aS —06ClClC taxe 
Sept. 11, 1943 12,619 71,018 38,051 66,743 J. igs Ii | | igual | | proc 
een wl / by 
°Finished 66,606,000 bbls.; Unfinished 12,970,000 bbls. F ‘ rq but 
®°Includes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf and North Louisiana- ? +S 
Arkansas districts. 
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uo 
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only 
cati 
“g app 
re Sa ; of ¢ 
U. S. Crude Oil Production Crude Oil Stocks , 
(Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls.) / fror 
STOCKS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM ; Yor! 
WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 2 AND 9, 1944 OB ; it Oll 
(Thousands of barrels) ‘ ; : 8 Ohi 
: Change . van 
(Daily Average) Snceies , per 
Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Grade or Origin Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept. 2 Gas Oil & Distillate Stocks 
' Penna, Grade 2,469 2,353 Milli B Ls 
Ik: : 338.200 (Millions of Barrels) 
Okishome , static ‘a Other Appalachian 1,576 504 
Kansas 254, 266,250 — Lima-Michigan 1,037 1,049 
Nebraska 900 900 Illinois-Indiana 15,497 609 
Texas 2,156,050 2,108,600 Arkansas 2,760 
Kansas 8,462 
Louisiana: 12,963 
Arkansas 31,150 80,350 Northern 3.186 
Mississippi 46,800 46,400 Gulf Coast 9,777 
, : > Mississippi 957 
Alabami 300 00 
mpeg se ~~ New Mexico 6,267 
Florida 50 Oklahoma 30,823 
Illinois 700 200, Texas: 08,999 
East Texas 19,718 
West Texas 32,485 
Gulf Texas 30,394 
Other Texas 26,402 
Kentucky 26,500 25,200 Panhandle 6.019 
Michigan 19,500 400 North 6,176 
Wyoming 89,100 92,300 South 5,513 
\ F : Other 8,694 
Montana 19,600 600 Rocky Mountain 8,036 
Colorado 8,650 8,950 California 
New Mexico 105,950 106,050 Foreign 


California 860,200 864,500 





(American Petroleum Institute figures) 


Barrels Barrels 


one 


Louisiana 362,150 362,750 


Oww 


Indiana 950 


Eastern (Ill., Ind. & 
Ky. excluded) 65,000 2,500 


Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 


Total gasoline-bear- 
ae . eens ing in U. S. 223,482 
Total, U. S. 4,689,400 4,657,650 Heavy in California 6,190 


Crude Production & Runs to Stills 
(Millions of Barrels) 


Crude Oil Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 


| | | 
+ 4 4-44-44 4 +— 
—+—4+—+4+-_4+—+ + —+4--4+-+— 
oa eee ae 
| | 
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“Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oil indus- 
try prices everywhere, 

Prices shown are actual sales prices, or quo- 
tations meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices; for current sales and shipment; for the 
business day or period stated; except Tank 
Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as 
tank car and motor transport; barge or tanker 
cargo lot prices are identified; FOB refineries 
or terminals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and 
taxes; for erude oil and its products lawfully 
produced and transported; reported as received 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use 
only and not for resale or distribution or publi- 
cation. For further details of price conditions 
apply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back 
of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Tulsa, Okla. address Platt’s 


OILGRAM, 1212 W. 8rd St., Cleveland (13), 
Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- 


vance $100 per year via train mail and $123 
per year via air mail, 


. ; U. S. Motor 
Refinery Gasoline (\'S TM) ex. 
cept where otherwise 





specified. 


Prices 


Prices in Effect 


OKLAHOMA Sept. 18 Sept. Il 
76 oct. Ethyl... 6.75 6.75 
T0-74 oct >. B75 5.875 
63-66 oct ».625 (1 9.625 (1) 
60 oct. & below §.25 5.23 

MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

76 oct. Ethyl 6.75 6.75 
70-74 oct 5.875 5 875 
63-66 oct. 5.625 (2 3.625 (2) 
60 oct. & below §.2 5.20 5.2 5.25 
. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
[oe Ethyl... 7 7 
74 oct 5.875 5.875 
63-66 oct. 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 
60 oct. & be slow. 5.2 3.25 §.2 -§.25 
TEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 
76 oct. Ethyl. 7 (2) 7 (2) 
70-74 oct. >. BT5 5.875 
63-66 oct 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 
60 oct. ay below. 5.25 5.25 
CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports) 
Lady 9-y er 7 (2) 7 (2) 
74 oct. 5.875 (2) 5.875 (2) 
67-69 ont : ver cece 
62 oct. & be low. $.25 (2) 5.25 (2) 

KANSAS (For Kansas de sstinations only) 

oe Ethyl... 7.2 dea ton Son 

SS 6.2 6.2 
63-66 oct 5.9 (2) 5.9 (2) 
60 oct. & be low. 5.5 5.5 

ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 

76 oct. Ethyl... 7 (1) 7 (1) 
70-74 oct.. 5.875 (1) 5.875 (1) 
62 oct ® pre 's'a eee 

60 oct. & below, 


unleaded... . § .25 (1) 5.23 (1) 


WESTERN P ENNA. 


Bradford-Warren: 


(Motor gasoline) 


QO” Gasoline — 4 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.625-8.225(a) 7.625-8.225(a) 
her districts: 

)”’ Gasoline, Min 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.725- 8 7.723- 8 


a) Highs and lows for Schedule D area, in MPR 
8 and outside Schedule D area, respectively. 











Prices in Effect Sept. 18 Sept. 11 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
may originate at plants outside Central group. ) 


U.S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM): 
‘a. Lee 7.875- 8.375 7.875- 8.375 
re er 
Str. run , asoline, 
excluding De- 
troit shpt....... 6 6 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 


livery oan subject to exceptions for local price 
disturbances). 





70-74 Oct... ..00- 8.25 8.25 
CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
76 oct. (Ethyl).... 7.5 -— 8.75 7.5 - 8.75 
oe ee 6.5 -%7.75 6.5 -— 7.% 
65 oct. & below 

(3rd grade)..... 6.5 — 6.75 6.5 - 6.75 
Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 6.5 4.5 
Range oil......... ry 4 

SO Sarre 3.875 3.875 
No. 1 straw...... vata eo 
No. 2 straw...... 3.625 3.625 
No. 3 fuel. . 3.5 (2) 3.5 (2) 
No. 6 fuel.. ; $0.97 $0.97 (1) 
U. G. I. Gas Oil. ; wa rs 
14-16 fuel........ $0.97 (2) $0.97 (2) 
MID-WESTERN = (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... £5 4.5 
Range Oil 1 ee A -4.1 (2) 4 -—4.1 (2) 

SS ee 3.875 3.875 
No. er 3.625 3.625 
8, RE 
Se ides Ter 
kere $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 

. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... $.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
eS ee 3.875 (1) 3.875 (1) 
eae $0 .97 (2) $0.97 (2) 
AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & 
Tex. differential territory.) 

2-44 grav. w.w.. 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 


No Price 





41-43 grav. w.w... No Price 
42-44 grav. w.w... Pa 4.7 
Pee, 2 OF. «2-20 1.1 4.1 
ge ee $1.02 $1.02 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 
41-43 grav. w.w... hon rere 
— kero... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
No. eae sé e 
No 2 cece remaays 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1) 
reo. 3 Seel...... 51 3.5 (1) 
Tractor fuel, for 

shpt. to Ark. 

points only... 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) 
Diesel fuel 52 & 

below. . at 4 (1) 4 (1) 
Diesel fuel 58 & 

0 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 grav. w.w. . 6.55 7.55 6.55 7.55 
16 grav. w.w. 6.675 (1) 6.675 (1) 
No. l fuel ‘ &b) 6.55-7.55(2&b) 
No. 2 2&b) 6.125-7 125( 2&b) 
No. 3 ‘ . 6.25 7 25(1&b) 
36-40 gravity. aan 6.625-6.75(2) 6.625-6.75(2) 

(b) Highs and lows for Schedule D area, in 


MPR 88 and outside 
Other districts: 


Schedule D area, respectively. 





45 grav. w.w...... -~ 7.425 7.25 7.425 
46 grav. W.w...... 7 7.425 7.25 7.425 
47 grav. w.w......  7.375- 7.775 7.375- 7.775 
SO ae 6.875- 7.175 6.875- 7.175 
aw 6 = eken ace Bete ~ t.508 See 7.125 
oO! rer er 6.75 - 7.175 6.75 7.175 
36-40 grav. Pitts- 

burgh dist. ee 8 

excluded . ; 6.625- 7.175 6.625- 7.175 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
“3 originate at plants outside Central group.) 

47-49 gravity w.w. 5.8 — 6 5.8 - 6 
P.W. Distillate 5.5 5.5 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw 5 3 
U.G.I. gas oil..... 4.5 (2) 4.5 (2) 
Fuel Oils (Vis. ai 100). 

300-500 Vis... . See oan. 

100-300 Vis.... 4.5 4.5 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) 

Kerosine....... 7 7 





Prices in Effect Sept. 18 Sept. Il 

CALIFORNIA 

40-43 grav. w.w... 5 - 7 > -7 

San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) $1.10 (2) 
Light fuel...... $1.20 (2) $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel. .... 4 (2) 4 (2) 
Stove dist...... 5 (2) 5 (2) 

| Los Angeles: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) $1.10 (2) 
Light fuel. . : $1.20 (2) $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel... .. 4 (2) 4 (2) 
Stove dist...... 5 (1) 5 (1) 
| San Francisco: 

Heavy fuel..... $1.15 (1) $1.15 (1) 
Light fuel...... $1.25 (1) $1.25 (1) 
Diesel fuel. .... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
Stove dist... ... 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) 
NOTE: All above heavy fuels meet Pacilic speci- 

fication 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, 

spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 100. 





Lubricating Oils 


Prices in Effect 





Sept. 18 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re- 
ported, to jobbers & qenqoundeve only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 


200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-42: 
OPiGici.c ctaecs 38 (1) 
I Dhvacceesce 37 (1) 
_ SS are 36 (1) 
eee 28-33 

150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
@ P.t.cccccces 36 (1) 
DP ides sb neeeges 35 (1) 
(oT eRe 34 (1) 
SS Bho. crcccves 26-31 
NOTE: 


regular trade. 


Cylinder Stocks: 
Brt. stk., 


col. 
BO Dh. cccccere 
15 - ce Se ac ie es 
25 a 
600 S MR ’ filterable 
ies ¢0a<ere 
See 
ere 


MID-CONTINENT  (F. o. b. 


Neutral Oils 
Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 
60-85—No. 2.... 
86-110—No, 2... 
150—No. 3. — 
180—No. 3....4... 
200—No. 3....... 
250—No. 3....... 


280—No. : bésnces 
300—No. 3....... 
Red omg 
180—No. 5.. 
200—No. 5.. 
280—No. 5. 
300—No. 5.. 


145-155 vis. al 


(Vis. 


3 col. 


Bright Stock—Vis. ai 210° 


500 Vie. DB. .2.006 
150-160 Vis. D: 
0 to 10 p.p..... 
10 to 25 p.p..... 
25 to 40 p.p..... 
150-160 Vis. E.... 
120 Vis. = 
Oto 10, 
ar t.. R- 


600. SR 


"ek 


NOTE: 
and 0.5¢ 
and to 
greater discounts. 


SOUTH TEXAS 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 
100 No. 14-2. 
200 No. 2-3..... 
300 No, 2-3..... 
500 No. 24-3. 
750 No. 3-4 
1200 No. : 
Se Bes Gs pctcos 





“meet competition.” 


Sept. Il 


Vis. at 70°F. 
5 fl. 


38 (1) 
37 (1) 
36 (1) 
28-33 


Limited quantity neutrals availab i« 


210°, 540-550 f1., No. 8 
30.5 (1) 30.5 (1) 
29.5 (1) 29.5 (1) 
25 25 
15 15 
15.5 15.5 
16 16 
17 17 
Tulsa) 
al 100° F. 0 to 10 PP.) 
7.5 7.8 
7.5 8.5 7.8 8.5 
11 -11.5 Il 11.5 
11.5 =-15 11.5-15 
12 15 12 15 
14 16.5 14 -16.5 
15 -17 15 -17 
16 -18 16 -18 
11.5 (1) 11.5 (1) 
12 (1) 12 (1) 
No Price No Price 
16-17.5(2) 16-17.5 (2) 
27 (1) 27 (1) 
23 23 
22 .5-23 22 .5-23 
23 (1) 23 (1) 
22 (1) 22 (1) 
2 (2) 22 (2) 
8.5 (1) 8.5 (1) 


10-11 (2) 


(Neutral Oils) 
(Vis. al 100°F.) 


a 
co 
Naw 

vn 


5 
375 


_- 
S 
wee ty 


10-11 (2) 


6 

8. 

9 
10 
10. 
10. 
10. 


Nao 


iA 


owt 
no 
ow 


(Continued on next page) 


Discounts of 0.5c to le on bright stock 
to 2c allowed for neutrals, 10 car lots, 
Brokers offering at 





NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 
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Refiners’ prices and sales shown; bids reported in market lends. 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quota- 
tions to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 
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Refinery Prices (Continued) 


Prices in Effect Sept. 18 Sept. 11 
Red Oils: 
100 No. 5-6. 6.5 (2) 6.5 (2 
200 No. 5-6. .... 8.75 8.75 
300 No. 5-6..... 9.25 9.25 
500 No, 5-6. . 10 10 
750 No. 5-6..... 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 5-6..... 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6..... 10.5 10.5 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude. 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 lo 10 p.p 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 
60-85—No. 2.... 9 (1) 9 (1 
86-110—No. 2... 9.25 (1 9.25 (1) 
150—No. 3....... 12.5 (1 12.5 (1) 
180—No. Beeseees 13 (1 31 
200—No. Bie 13 (1 
250—No. 3....... 14 (1 14 (1) 
Red ora 
180—No. 5....... 13 (1 Bae 
200—No. 5....... 13 (1) 13 (1 
250—No. 5....... 14 (1 14 (1 
280—No. 5....... 15 (1) 15 (1 
300—No. 5....... 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined( (Viscosily al 210° 


nf CEO Pere 11.5 (1 11.5 (1 
BOs tas knecaae ae 12.5 (1 122.5 (1 
eee ere 13.5 (1 13.5 (1 


0t0 10 p.p...... 2 
1S to 25 mp...... 23.5 (1) 23.5 (1 
3000 40pp...... 21.5 (1 21.5 
I. filtered Cyl. 
ee 15.5 (1 15.5 (] 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


add 0.25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may origi 
nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district. 


FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70.... 4.75 (Sales) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70.... 4.375 (Quotes) 4.375 


CALIFORNIA 


basin) 


4.75 Sales 


Quotes 


(FOB plants in Los Angeles 


21 pound seper s pressure 
for blending. . 4.75 - 5.375 4.75 5.375 


Naphtha and Solvent 
(FOBGroup 3) 


Stoddard solvent 
apy naphtha. 7.12 
V.M.&P. ~~ ag 
Mineral spirits. . 
Rubber solvent. 
Lacquer diluent... 
Benzol Diluent. . . 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren District: 
Stoddard Solvent. 
Other Districts: 
Untreated naphtha 7 -7.25 (2 7 7.25 
Stoddard solvent.. 7.25 -7.5 (2) 7.25 -7.5 ( 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery 
V.M.&P. naphtha. D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 


Sohio solvent... ... 10 10 
Rubber solvent... 9 9 


Wax 
(Bbls. ¢ 


6.625 


aA 
i hoa ie) 

Totstotete 

Cea 

12 

ciur 

hetototety 

Se 


8 


WESTERN PENNA. 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p.... 4 
124-126 A.m.p.... 4. 


OKLAHOMA (CI 


Semi-refined: 


128 AMP min., 

50 kilo bags. ... 

132-134 AMP, 
bbls 


toto 
wu 

to 
~~ 
toto 
vio 


.. FOB Relinery 


white, 


No Price No Price 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago aatsie t refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose, 
4c less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM) 
methods; add 3° to convert into AMP. 
Fully refined: 
122-124 (bags only) 5.6 5.6 
Seer 6 6 
Lo ae 6.25 6.25 
UPAR. < 6-0.0:4.0 0 v0 6.55 6.55 
ae 6.8 6. 
Ae 7.55 7.85 





Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
0.5c per Ib. less.) 
Snow White...... 6.125- 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
Lily White....... 5.375- 6.25 §.375- 6.25 
Cream White..... 4.375- 5.5 4.375- 5.5 
Light Amber..... 3.375- 4 3.375- 4 
ROP cccaccssces Shae 6.75 3.125- 3.75 
Ee Re 4 3 - 3.5 3 - 3.5 


Commercial or consumer 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
and service station prices for 
gasoline do not include 
taxes; they do, however, in- 
clude inspection fees as 
shown in general footnole. 
Casoline tares, shown in 
separate column, include 
1.5e federal, and state tazes; 
also cily and county tares as 
indicated in footnoles. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tares; kerosine taxes where levied 
are indicaled in footnotes. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Sept. 18, 
1944 as posted by principal marketing companies al 
their headquarters offices, bul subject to later cor- 


Tank 


Wagon 
Prices 


rection 
'¢) Esso (Regular Grade) 
ny. S Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


ank Dealer line sine 
Wagon T.W Taxes T.W. 


*Atlantic City, N.J.. 10.2 10.7 1.5 10 
*Newark, isc acets 10.2 10.7 4.5 10 
Annapolis, Md...... 10.55 11.66 45.5 
Baltimore, Md...... 9.95 10.45 5.5 10.8 
Cumberland, Md.... 11.35 11.85 5.5 12.3 
Washington, D.C... 10.2 10.7 ae 8.2 
Danville, Va........ 11.65 12.15 6.5 12.55 
Norfolk, Va........ 10.45 10.95 6.5 12.3 
Petersburg, Va..... 10.75 11.25 6.5 13.3 
Ric mane, Wiiccion 10.75 11.25 6.5 13.3 
Roanoke, Va....... 11.95 12.45 6.5 12.8 
Charleston, W Va... 12.25 12.75 6.5 13.6 
Parke weg W.Va... 11.55 12.05 6.5 13.3 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 11.55 12.05 6.5 13.9 
Charlotte, N: c 12.1 12.6 7.5 11.6 
Hioxory, N.C...... 12.65 13.18 7.8. 12.6 
Mt. Airy, N kee 12.5 ioe 7.5 2.8 
Re aleigh, N. C 11.85 2.00 24.8 12:6 
Salisbury, N. C 12.15 12:65 7.5 13.0 
C ‘harleston, s. C 10.95 3.45 «7.5 
Columbia, S. C 11.8 12.3 toa 
Spartanburg, S. "sd 12.5 13.0 7.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T. TW 
a 13 14.5 
Baltimore, Ma. sear is. 
W ashington, Se 15.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
mebeniten City, IN: Bess ccsss 10 9 9 
Ee ped at: aie.deee hte as 10 9 9 
Annapolis, BS eae cyst ss ; . P 
No hg ve win Be, wie 3 98 9 9 
Washington, D. C........... 10.3 9.4 9.4 
ky Sa ee 10 8.8 8.8 
RIES Fe 10.3 9 
ET hice ais 4.5 ok ow a 10.3 9 9 
ONS re 10.6 10.4 
Priomery, N.C... cess 10 
Raleigh es See sk Pavan 11.6 10.1 
ee eS eee - 9 
Columbia Ps bets ations wer ae 10 
oN EE Pee 10.8 


*Effective Aug. 5, '42 minimum retail resale 
price of 14.2c posted thru New Jersey. 
Discounts: 

Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
dealer t.w. 

Kerosine—\c off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no discount in state of 
New Jersey. 


Naphtha To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Balti- 


more, 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


Notice 


These prices include inspection fees on both 

gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
per gallon as follows: 

Ala 40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c: Fl. 1/8e; 
Ill. 3/100¢; Ind. 1 /5e in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 


2 /25c in lots of more than 25 bbls.; Kans. 1 /50c; 
La. 32c; Minn. 7/200c; Miss. 1/50c; Neb. 
3/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. Da. 1 /20c; 


5c; S. Car. 
2/5e; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Fla. 
1, 8c; Iowa 3/50c; Mich. 1/5c per gal. 


; S. Da. 1/20c; Tenn. 





an Conoco De- 
CONT'L Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
OIL (3rd Grade) line sine 
tTank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
| nett + pre 10 9 §.5 10 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12.5 11.5 $$ - 33.5 
 Srecnemg ee 9.5 8.5 5.5 9.5 
Casper, Wyo. 11.5 10.5 5.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 10 9 §.5 9 
Billings, Mont. . 12 11 $5 22.5 
Butte, Mont..... 11.5 10.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12 11 6.5 12.5 
Helena, Mont 1:3 ll 6.5 13 
Salt Lake City, 
ee 13.5 12.5 5.5 14.5 
Boise, Ida.‘ wa A 12.6 6.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida... 14.6 13.6 6.5 17 
Albuquerque, 
_—) a . 10.5 9.5 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M..«. 0 9 *7 7 
Santa Fe, N. M... 10.5 9.5 *7.5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark.. 9 6.25 *7 8 
Texarkana, Ark... 9 7.3 5.5 7 
Muskogee, Okla.. 7.75 6.75 g 8 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla ee yf 7 8 
Tulsa, Okla...... 8 7 7 8 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 


—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c 
Texas 4c state tax applies within 

Texarkana, Ark.; Okla., 5.5c state 

within city limits of Ft. Smith, Ark 
tTo Consumers & Dealers. 

NOTE: Current selling price—where this is 
lower than maximum price it is because of local 
competition. It is the actual selling price and is 
subject to revision due to delays in receiving 
information from the field. 


these city taxes 
Santa Fe, Ic. ° 
city limits of 
applies 





(Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 

line sine 

T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 

Re Sl o7dhai ad eo- * 21.4 9.6 6.5 10.1 

eee 12.0 10.1 6.5 10.5 

INGPEOER.. ..ccccccs 11.9 10.4 6.5 10.6 
North Platte..... 12.2 10.6 6.5 11 

Scottsbluff é 12.9 10.2 6.5 10.5 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


Flight C.wsoline (Third Grade) 
~ Standard Flight 
Pos- Pos- 
ted Pos- ted Pos- 
Net ted Net ted Gasv- 
Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 
San Francisco, Cal. 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 9.5 13.5 $.5 121.5-4.5 
Fresno, Cal...... ll 15 10 13 4.5 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 12 16 10 13 6.5 
Reno, Nev....... 12 16 11 14 §.5 
Portland, Ore..... 10.5 14.5 9.5 123.3 6.5 
Seattle, Wash..... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5. 6.5 
Spokane, Wash 12.5 16.5 11.5 14.5 6.5 
Tacoma, Wash.... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 


Std. Aviation 73 


Posted Net Kerosine 





Tank Gasoline 

Truck Taxes 
San Francisco, Cal. 12.5 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 12 4.5 
Fresno, Cal...... 13.5 4.5 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Reno, Nev....... 14.5 $.5 13.5 
Portland, Ore..... 13 6.5 13.8 
Seattle, Wash . BB 6.5 13.8 
Spokane, Wash... 16 6.5 16.8 
Tacoma, Wash.... 13 6.5 13.8 

Resale & Commercial: T.C. deliveries 0.25c per 


gal. off posted net tank Bl 


Commercial: Retail deliveries, and/or tank 
truck deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck price for Standard 
Aviation and Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck for Flight Gasoline, 
except single deliveries of less than 40 gals. to 
Marine trade only, which are billed at posted net 
tank truck price. 


oe Gasoline— Dealer T.W. Gaso- 
‘ire-Chief Indian line 

= (Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex...... 7.3 6.5 §.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex... 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 8.5 7.5 $.$ 
Amarillo, Tex.... 8.5 7.5 §.5 
cr: ke errr 7.5 $.5 
El Paso, Tex. .... 11 10.5 $.§ 
San Angelo, Tex.. 8.5 7.8 5.5 
Waco, Tex. a 8.5* 7* §.5 
Austin, Tex...... 8.5 7.5 §.5 
Houston, Tex.. 8.5 7.8 §.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 8.5 7.8 §.5 
Port Arthur, Tex.. 8.5 7.5 $5.5 


*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon Prices—Continued | 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 

Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown -——"— 
Cons. Red 





Blue line sine 
*.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill.....11.6 9.6 9.1 4.5 10.6 
Decatur, Ill.....11.6 9.6 8.7 4.5 10.3 
Joliet, Il....... 11.9 10.3 9.2 4.5 10.6 
Peoria, Ill. 2.7 89 9.7 4.5 10.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.11.6 10.1 96 5.5 10.1 
Evansville, Ind..11.4 9.9 8.6 §.5 9.9 
South Bend, Ind.12 10.5 10 §.5 106.5 
Detroit, Mich 11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 10 
Grand wee. 

Mich. 11.4 9.9 9:4 45 93:9 
Saginaw, Mic i ws 9.9 9.4 86.5 9.9 
Green Bay, Wis..12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5- 10.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 
La Crosse, Wis...11.9 10.4 9.9 §.5 10.6 
Minneapolis - St. | 

aul... . ee ee 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn 3.2 38.7 10.2 §.5 106.9 
Mankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Des Moines, la..11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 *10.1 
Mason City, Ia..11.7 10.2 9.7 4.5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mo... .11.0 9.5 9.3 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas City, Mo.11.0 9.5 8.6 *4.5 9.7 
St. Joseph, Mo...11.2 9.7 9.2 *4.5 9.9 
i. ... 9 11.4 10.9 5.5 11.6 
Huron, S. D.....12.3 10.8 10.3 $.5 ht 
Wichita, Kans...10.3 8.8 7.2 4.5 9.0 

Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 
Withdrawn Jan. 1, 1944. 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 


Prices are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago 13.5 13.8 12.8 4.5 
Detroit 15.8 15 16.3 4.5 
K. C., Mo 13.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 3.2 1.S 
Milwaukee 14.4 15.4 14.9 5.5 
Minnep'ls 14.2 as.2 13.5 5.5 


Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 
Standard Heater Oil 


OT a ee et ee ee ee 9.3 
100-149 gals.. 9 incorntdll cepted 8.3 
eee eee eee 7.8 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 


1-99 gals. ded dack 5G pcan ae 8.8 
See eee 7.8 
oe Re ee Pr 7.8 
400 gals. & over.............. 7.3 
Stanolex 
Fuel A 
! eee 6.5 
50 gals & over 5.75 
Stanolex 
Fuel C 
1-749 gals sghniacese te itare eae aie 6.0 
750 gals OP ORS 5 einige bia cee 5.25 
Other Points Stanolex 


Indianapolis Furnace Oil 


1-99 gals. TS ee ee 9.0 
NS on x vic ke wacteule 8.0 
Detroit 
Sa) ey rere ae 8.7 
PE Te ONES iic bec aedwen eed ak wet 
Milwaukee 
PE reins Or ee ee ee ie en 9.0 
eee eee .0 
Minneapolis 
1-99 gals. i kp MAR acetate Diadha ee OAal 9.1 
OS MER UNO Soire 5-5 ade amin dee sre 8 
St. Louis 
A ee Oe Ie, oe ee oe 8.4 
MS vg kok oss aponcann 7.4 
Kansas City 
99 gals ee TREC Tere es Pe 8.1 
eee aoe 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 
‘hese city taxes—Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
\. Louis, le. Lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state 
ix. In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c 
‘deral tax and state taxes. 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 
» be added when applicable. 
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Gaso- Kero- | 








Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 





HUMBLE Thriftane (Third Grade) 
OIL Humble Thriftane Gaso- 
*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex.... 7.5 10.5 6.5 10.5 5 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 6.5 9.5 6 7.5 5.5 
Houston, Tex. 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 5.5 
San Ant., Tex.. 8.5 12.5 7.§ 4.8 8.5 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
OS ee eee 7 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex..... 7 11 
Houston, Tex......... 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex..... 7 10 
*To all classes of dealers & consumers 
~~ 
Ss. 0 *Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
OHIO - (Regular Grade) 


Con- **Re- 7aso- tKero- 


sumer = sel- line sine 

T.W. lers [S.S. Taxes T.W. 

Ohio, Statewide... 12 10 3.8 8.5 9.3 
Le 12 9.5 12.5 §.8 9.3 
eS eee 12 9.5 2.6.8.3 9.3 
Cincinnati ae 9.5 12.5 $.5 9.3 
Cleveland....... 12 9.5 22.5 6.3 9.3 
Columbus....... 12 9.5 13.8 $.8 9.3 
SNE 5-90 aise 12 9.5 12.6 &.8 9.3 
ee 12 9.5 12.8 $.8 -9.3 
——_ padirsicaus le 12 9.5 133.5 &§.5 9.3 
Ea 12 9.0 12.0 $.58 9.3 
Portsmouth..... 12 9.5 12.6 8.8 9.3 
NS has0 5 ce vs 12 9.5 ae 3.5 2 
Youngstown..... 12 9.5 2.5 &.5 9.3 
Zanesville....... 12 9.5 12.56 $.5 9.3 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 


Consumer Gasoline 


Sohio Aviation Gasoline clear T.W. axes 
Spec. AN-F-22.......... 14.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 1S .5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 §.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct. 17.5 $.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 $.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 5.5 


tNaphtha—T.W. 


State- sucas 
wide County 
S. R. Solvent......... 13.5 13.5 

D, o- Naphtha : 14.5 14.25 

M.&P. Naphtha 14.5 14.25 

A we: ‘ae 14.5 14.25 

Sohio Solvent......... 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W. = | No. 2 No.3 No.4 
Ohio, Statewide....... 3 8.3 7.8 *7.55 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 


**Except authorized agents. 

+Kerosine prices are ex Ic state tax. 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 

{Prices at company-operated stations. 

ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
other than those shown. 


Naphtha 


Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

*For Cleveland area only. 


Full compartment 
hose dumps. 


Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more: prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. 


Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 5000 or 
more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: ony than 50 gals., 
tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c 
gals., le; 500 gals. or over, 1.50. 


; 250 to 199 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


IMPERIAL 





OIL Kero- 
A. TGasoline *Gasoline sine 

Tee Taxes T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont.... 17.5 ll 18 
Toronto, Ont... .. 17.5 ll 18 
Brandon, Man.... 21 10 23 

Winnipeg, Man... 20.5 10 22.5 
Regina, Sask..... 18 10 20 

Saskatoon, Sosk... 20.8 10 22.8 

Edmonton, Alta.. 18.9 10 20.9 
Calgary, Alta..... 16 10 18 
Vancouver, B. C.. 5 10 24 

Montreal, Que.... 17 ll 17.5 
St. John, N. B.... 16.5 13 19 
Halifax, N.S..... 16.5 13 19 


*Includes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes. 


To divided & undivided dealers. 
Absorption Gasoline—No. 26 R.V.P.—$2.28 





Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 


ATLANTK 








REFINING Commer- Gaso- Kero- 
cial Dealer line sine 
T.W. T.W. Tenes T.W- 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 10.2 10.7 §.5 12.25 
Pittsburgh....... 10.1 10.6 3.8 132.3 
Allentown........ 10.7 12.2 §.5 12.6 
| | eee 10.7 11.2 §.8 13.6 
Soranton......... 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
SINIS <6 0 09% a0 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Emporium. 10.1 10.6 $.5 13.3 
Pe vcaidectsh- Gee 11.2 §.5 132.6 
Uniontown. . . Ww. 10.6 oo Se.0 
Harrisburg....... 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Williamsport..... 10.7 11.2 §.5 12.6 
Dover, Del. . P 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Wilmington, Del. 10.7 5.5 12.1 
Boston, Mass. . 10.9 4.5 
Springfield, Mass.. 11.8 4.5 
Vorcester, Mass. 11.5 4.5 
Fall River, Mass. . ll 4.5 
Hartford, Conn. . . 11.6 4.5 
New Haven, Conn 11 4.5 
Providence, R. I nae 1 oar 
Atlantic City, N. ; ayy 10.7 4.5 10 
Camden, N. J. ee 10.7 45 10 
Trenton, N.J.... san 10.7 4.5 10 
Annapolis, Md....  .... 11.05 5.5 10.8 
Baltimore, Md....  .... 10.45 5.5 9.8 
agemntoe, aaa rem 11.55 5.5 10.8 
Richmond, eae 11.2> 6.5 12.3 
Wa. N. Eis 11.15 7.5 11.6 
Brunswick, Ga. 10.1 7.5 10.6 
Jacksonville, Fla ; 10.1 85 11.6 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
Bawet T.W.t 
Philadelphia, Pa... ... 11 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa........ 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa... ‘i 12.8 13.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 2 3 5 6* 
Phila. Pa...... 10.1 9 9 5.76 5.049 
Allentown, Pa 10.6 93 9.3 
Wilmington, Del. 10.1 9 9 
Springfield, Mass. 10.2 9.4 9.4 
Worcester, Mass. 10.2 9.3 9.3 
Hartford, Conn 00.5 9.2 9.2 


tDoes not include le Georgia basesian tax. 

yamneree Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; v &P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners hs 
Discounts: 

Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 
time. 

*Residual fuel 


13.0-15.9 gravity effective 





10/17/43. 
Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
Standard (Third Grade) 
Gaso- Kero- 
tNet line sine 
Crown Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky.... 9.5 6.5 9.3 
Lexington, Ky:... 10.5 6.5 9.3 
Louisville, Ky.... 10 6.5 8.38 
Paducah, Ky..... 10 6.5 8.8 
Jackson, Miss.... 10 7.8 *9 
Vicksburg, Miss 9.5 7.8 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala... 10 *8.5 9 
Mobile, Ala...... 9 *9.5 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala. 10 *9 5 *10 
Atlanta, Ga...... 11.4 7.5 *12.1 
Augusta, Ga...... 11.4 7.5 *11.6 
Macon, Ga....... 11.4 7.8 *12.1 
Savannah, Ga.... 10.4 ie. *11.1 
Jacksonville, Fla... 10.4 8.5 10.1 
Miami, Fla....... 10.4 8.5 10.1 
Pensacola, Fla... . 9 *9 5 8 
Tampa, Fla...... 10.4 8.5 10.1 
*Taxes: In tax column are included these city 





and county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birm- 
ingham, le city; Montgomery, le city and le 
county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. have le kerosine tax, Mississippi 
0.5c, included in above prices. 

+Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 


prices. 

| a 

Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) 

| 5.0 

LA Consumer Gaso- Kero- 

| Tank Dealer line sine 

| = Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 

| 

| New Orleans, La.. 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 

| Baton Rouge, La.. 8.75 9.25 8.5 "9.5 

| Alexandria, La.... 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9.5 

Lafayette, BM ss 9 9.5 8.5 *9 

Lake Charles, La.. 9 9.5 8.5 *11 

} pte ag La.... 8.5 9 8.5 *8 
Knoxville, Tenn... 10.5 11 8.5 12.5 
Memphis, Tenn... 8.90 9.40 8.5 10.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn.10.5 ll 8.5 ll 
Nashville, Tenn... 10.5 ll 8.5 10 
Bristol, Tenn..... 10.95 11.45 8.5 13.1 
Little Rock, Ark... 9.5 10 8 10 


*Louisiana kerosine prices are ex lc state tax. 
Discounts: 

Esso Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
dealer t.w. 


(Continued on next page) 
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For Sale 


OR SALE: One GMC 1933 truck with 1939 
otor installed, four-compartment, 800 gallon 
leil skirted tank, pump, meter, printer, reel 
d hose. Price $1000.00. One four-compart- 
ent 1510 gallon skirted Quaker City Tank 
ith four side cabinets. Price $700.00. Box 
$53. 
;REASE AND LUBRICATING OIL PLANT 
aking real money, established business many 
ears. Will sell my controlling interest. Re- 
uire about $35,000 cash to handle. A_ real 
pportunity. No debts. Selling account of bad 
ealth. Reply—904 World Bldg., Tulsa 3, 


Okla. 





TANK CARS 
10—7600 Gal. Cap. Class 2, Coiled 
10—8100 Gal. Cap. Class 2, Coiled 
5—8000 Gal. Cap. Class IV enamel 
lined ‘ 
CAR PULLER 
20 H. P. Clyde 3/60/220 Volt 


R. C. Stanhope, Inc., 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Wanted to Buy 


LATE MODEL TRUCK and tank around 1000 
to 2000 gallon capacity. Send full description 
and price. Joyner Oil Co., Inc., P.O. Box 408, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


WANTED TO BUY: 1200 Gallon four or five- 
compartment Truck Tank. State make, details 
and cash price. Box No. 454, National Petro- 
leum News 





WANTED C.O.E. TANK TRUCK 
AUTOCAR, LATE MODEL IN A-l 
CONDITION, CAPABLE OF HAN- 
DLING 2500 GALLONS. 

Truck wanted this season. Please an- 
swer immediately. 
F. & S. Oil Company, 
So. Leonard St., Waterbury 74, Conn. 
Phone: 3-2148 











Wanted to Buy or Lease 





FOR SALE 


Used Valves, Fittings and Pipe 1 inch 
to 4 inch. A-1 condition. Immediate de- 
livery. 
Empire Equipment Corporation 
608 Empire Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: Main 7667 


WANTED BULK PLANT 


Individual experienced in petroleum 
distribution desires to Buy or Lease 
going Bulk Plant in C olorado, Wyoming 
or New Mexico. Information confiden- 


tial. 
Box No. 452 














8—25,000 GAL. CAP. TANKS 


8—10 Ft. 6 In. Dia. x 40 Ft. long 
Horiz. cyl. *% In. thick, riveted 
Steel Storage Tanks, 25,000 Gal. 
Cap. 

15-—7000 Gal. & 8000 Gal. Car Tanks. 


L. M. STANHOPE 
304 Conestoga Road, Wayne, Penna. 








FOR SALE 
New and Reconditioned 
IRON and STEEL 


VALVES 
Tested and Guaranteed 
Also Fittings 
APEX IRON & METAL CO. 
2204 South Laflin St. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 











FOR SALE 


1941 White, cab over engine, WA 122 
2-5 Ton 2 speed Timken axle, 5 speed 
transmission, 1000 x 20 tires, air brakes, 
horns, wipers, power take-off and 100 
gal. per minute pump and single com- 
partment tank, 2080 gal. Rubber 90%, 
almost new. Pulling 1941 four wheel 
standard steel single compartment tank, 
2750 gal. Air brakes in both axles. 
Rubber about 70%. Front axle on truck 
8000 Ibs. gross, back axle on _ truck 
16,000 ibs. gross. Total truck weight 
loaded 24,000 Ibs. Front trailer axle 
12,000 Ibs. gross, rear trailer axle 
12,000 Ibs. gross. Total trailer weight 
24,000 lbs. gross. Combination load 
48,000 Ibs. gross. Length 40 feet from 
bumper to bumper. Both units guaran- 
teed to be in first class mechanical con- 
dition. Ceiling about $7800.00. Our 
price $5800.00. 


Rupp Bros. Oil Company, 
Box No. 1 Chillicothe, Mo. 


Positions Wanted 


COMPETENT MAN, thoroughly experienced 
in operations of bulk plant and terminal, de- 
sires position with major or progressive inde- 
pendent, as superintendent or assistant. Can 
furnish excellent reference, 36 years of age, 
married. Box No. 455. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED lubricating 
oil sales executive or representative, familiar 
with both solvent extracted and conventional 
type oils, will soon be available to either a 
Pennsylvania or Midcontinent refiner who may 
desire to sell to the tank car buyers. Further 
details can be secured by interested parties by 
directing reply to Box No. 451, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Situations Open 


WANTED: Refinery Instrument Repairman. 
Leeds-Northrup, Foxboro, Brown and Fisher 
Controls. Must have had 10 years experience. 
Permanent job, 48 hours per week. Box No. 
449, National Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WANTED 
Man to run lubricating oil re-refining 
plant now operating on Aircraft Run-Up 
Oil for Air Corps. Permanent for de- 
pendable, experienced operator. Appli- 
cations treated in strictest confidence. 


Box No. 448 


National Petroleum News 











Professional Services 





C.M.A. 
Drafts and Notices will Save you money 
on your COMMERCIAL “COLLEC- 
TIONS. Sent free. Write 


Credit Merchants’ Association 
612 Commonwealth Annex, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 
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National Petroleum News 


Established February, 1909 


Published every Wednesday by 
The National Petroleum Publishing Co. 


WARREN C. PLATT, Editor and Publisher 
A. E, KRAFT, Treasurer 


V. B. GUTHRIE, Associate and 
Technical Editor 


V. C. REPPETO, Managing Editor 
Y. A. KOSKINEN, Advertising Manager 
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For Rent 





FOR RENT 
Storage suitable for Mineral or Vegeta- 
ble Oils. Pennsylvania private siding. 
Full facilities for loading, unloading and 
supervision. Cleveland district. Address: 


Varehouseman 
2890 E. ssid St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Phone: Diamond 0700 
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This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accurate, 
but National Petroleum News assumes no re- 
sponsibility for errors or omissions. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





Dr. Robert Emmett Burk, has joined 
the plastics department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., as special assistant 
to the department’s chemical director. 

Dr. Burk before joining du Pont was 
director of research for the Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio) and is author and editor 
of books and treatises on polymerization. 
He is chairman of the committee on cat- 
alysis of the National Research Council 
and vice chairman of the petroleum sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Burk, 42, was born in Louisville, 
Ky. He holds degrees from Cornell, 
Harvard and Oxford, the latter as a 
Rhodes. scholar. He is a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve, and 
is a member of the American Assn. for 
the Advancement of Science. He be- 
longs to Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Chi and 
Kappa Sigma fraternities. 

o ed ® 

Wells Ely, executive in the gas distrib 
uting operating department of Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corp., was recently installed 
as chef de guerre or president of Voiture 
No. 137, 40 and 8 Club, Shreveport, La. 
He was formerly chef de train, or vice 
president, and has also been guarde le 
porte, commissioner voyageur and con- 
ducteur, all appointive posts. 


2 2 


O. W. Timberman has purchased a 
half interest in the Southland Oil Co 
Tucson, Ariz., and assumed the office ot 
vice president and treasurer of that in 
dependent jobbing organization. 

Mr. Timberman has been the com 
pany’s general manager for the past fom 
years, in which capacity he will continu 
in addition to his new duties. 


R a o 


J. E. Regent, formerly in the Dallas 
headquarters of Sun Oil Co., has been 
transferred to Midland, Texas, where he 
will be West Texas-New Mexico manager 
for the company. Dudley Cardwell will 
also be sent to the Midland office as dis 
trict geologist. 


Qo ° « 


H. J. Dunmire has succeeded C,. W. 
Luton as manager of the Valvoline Oil 
company’s refinery at Butler, Pa., G. R. 
Doll, Valvoline’s president, recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Luton retired recently; 

Mr. Dunmire has been manager of the 
bulk sales department at Butler since 
1934. He spent several years in the 
research and development department 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey be 
fore going to Warren, Pa., as superin- 
tendent of Valvoline’s refinery there. 

2° 2 ° 

The Swann-Finch Oil Corp., New 

York, announced last week that Benja- 


min C. Price had been made a director 


of the company. Mr. Price, with Swann- 
Finch for 35 years, was general manager 
of plants. 
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At the Wagon Wheel Well 


RANNEY 


WELLS PROUECT 
VENA. 
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Robert E. Allen, New York, Director 
of Public Relations of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, pays a visit to the 
Venango Development Corp. horizontal 
oil well project at Two Mile Run, nea 
Franklin, Pa. On the right is Leo Ran- 
ney, technical advisor on the operation, 
inventor of the horizontal well method. 

Mr. Ranney announces that Ranney- 
wells, a division of Engineers, Ltd., San 
Francisco, now is handling horizontal 
well contracts in this part of the country 
Alfred B. Swinerton, who is said to hold 
the world record in building pipeline, 
of 350 miles of 10-in. line in 70 days, is 
managing director and Mr. Ranney is 
director of operations. 


2 o © 


Lloyd G. Owen, vice president and 
general counsel of Carter Oil Co., re- 
tired Sept. 11, after 24 years of service 
Forrest M. Darrough has been named 
general counsel and a director of the 
company. 

Widely known in the oil industry and 
legal profession, Mr. Owen came to Ok- 
lahoma in 1909 following his graduation 
from Ohio State university. In 1912 he 
became an associate of James A. Veasey 
in Bartlesville, who in 1915 became gen- 
eral counsel of Carter in Tulsa, and M1 
Owen followed him a few months later 
and became his assistant. He resigned 
in 1919 to enter general practice but 
returned to the company in 1924. In 


1938 he was made general counsel whe: 
Mr. Veasey retired. 

Mr. Darrough joined Carter in 1930 
having previously been associated wit] 
a law firm in Holdenville, Okla., for si 
years. He became genera 
counsel in 1938. He was graduated fron 
the University of Oklahoma in 1923. 


° 9 


W. A. Parker, North Carolina Oil Job 


bers Assn. secretary, reported on Sept 


assistant 


12 that he must spend some time in 

hospital for an operation. But befor 
leaving he “went to press” wit 
N.C.O.J.A.’s_ bulletin containing a | 
of good jobber reading matter. 


& oO 


Three new oil men members hav 
been elected by the Controllers Insti 
tute of America. They are: John Mce- 
Farland, manager of the tax department 
Sun Oil; William H. Garbade, assistant 
treasurer of Shell; and William A. Jack- 
son, assistant comptroller of the Stand 
ard Oil -Co. (N. J.). 


ce] Q o 


W. E. Kipper, who joined Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana in 1923 as a tank wagon 
driver, has been promoted to assistant 
manager (wholesale) at Kansas City, Mis 
souri, to succeed the late N. M. Dawson 
F. M. Le Valley will replace Mr. Kippe: 
as sales manager (reseller) of the Peoria 
Illinois sales division of Standard. M1: 
Le Valley joined Standard in 1924 as 


service station attendant in Chicago. 
> e 2 & 





Mr. Smith Mr. Rowell 


Appointment of Francis H. Smith as 
an assistant general manager of Standard 
of California’s manufacturing department 
announced by George A. 
Davidson, vice president of the oil com- 


has been 


pany. Mr. Smith has been manager ot! 
Standard’s Richmond refinery. 

The new Richmond manager will b« 
Richard K. Rowell, who has been man 
ager of the company’s E] Segundo re- 
finery. Mr. Powell will be succeeded 
there by W. W. Davison, 

Mr. Smith, for many years a leader in 
Richmond civic affairs, became refiners 
manager in 1934. He started with Stand 
ard in 1913. Mr. Rowell came t 
Standard in 1917. 
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TOMORROW--- a new kind of pump 
for a new kind of service 


THESE war-years have been a long, hard brand-new M & S pumps will start down 
grind for gasoline pumps, which have kept the line. They ll combine the features respon- 
on the job in spite of a shortage of parts and sible for the amazing performance of the 
replacements. The outstanding performance pre-war M & S pumps, with many practical 
of M & S pumps under these trying condi- changes now in the stage of development. 
tions has been a real tribute to their sound New finishes that hold their sparkle longer 
construction and careful design. ... conveniences for the customer that im- 

When the day comes that our production- prove service .. . faster flow to speed sales— 
facilities are no longer needed for precision- these are only a part of the things that 
parts for tanks, planes, ships, and shells, will make M & S pumps the pumps for you. 


LOOK TO M&S FOR TOMORROW'S PUMPS AND SERVICE-STATION EQUIPMENT 


MARTIN & SCHWARTZ 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 
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OIL CREEK, Titusville, Pa—The 85th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of oil by Col. Edwin L. Drake and his driller, Billy 
Smith, is being celebrated here. The Drake Well Memorial 
Park, museum and monument is the oil man's lasting tribute 
to those pioneers who on August 27, 1859, drilled the first 
oil well. 


Review the Past— 


—News Item 


Preview the Future 


L,ooxine back over the years since oil was 
““discovered”’ in 1859, Fleet-Wing Corporation takes justifiable 
pride in the fact that for all but ten of the industry's 85 years 
our parent company has been engaged in the refining and 


marketing of petroleum products. 


Looking to the future and ‘“‘previewing’’ the postwar oppor- 
tunities which a Fleet-Wing franchise affords, many prominent 
jobbers are turning to Fleet-Wing for exclusive territory assign- 
ments. 


This swing to Fleet-Wing acknowledges that there is no division 
of interests between the Independent Jobber and Fleet-Wing. 
In our postwar planning the Independent Oil Jobber and 
Fleet-Wing will continue to be a winning partnership. That is 
the reason we have no hesitancy in inviting forward-looking, 
progressive jobbers to talk with us NOW about a Fleet-Wing 
jobbership. 
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